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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


This  was  originally  published  in  1874,  as  the  first  Part  of  a  series 
of  works  on  the  Archaeology  of  Rome,  the  first  three  Parts  of  which 
were  published  together  in  two  volumes,  one  of  Text,  the  other  of 
Plates.  This  arrangement  was  thought  more  convenient  for  readers, 
but  experience  has  shewn  that  it  was  a  mistake :  it  prevented  the 
plan  of  the  book  firom  being  understood,  and  it  could  not  be  con- 
veniently used  for  reference.  This  First  Edition  was  sold  oflf  very 
rapidly,  and  the  present  part  has  been  out  of  print  for  the  last  four 
years;  but  the  great  excavations  that  were  going  on,  even  while  the 
work  was  in  the  press  and  before  it  could  be  reprinted,  made  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  it  considerably.  It  differs  from  any  other 
work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  in  being  entirely  grounded  on 
the  existing  remains  (chiefly  brought  to  hght  since  1850),  and 
written  on  the  spot,  after  careful  examination  of  these  remains. 
It  is  shewn  that  these  remains  cannot  be  explained  without  the 
help  of  **  the  old  family  legends,"  as  the  arrangement  of  the  walls  is 
not  intelligible  without  the  legends,  and  the  legends  are  not  intelli- 
gible without  the  walls : — ^the  two  put  together,  make  a  perfectly 
clear,  natural,  and  probable  history  of  the  foundation  and  progress 
of  the  City.  In  doing  this,  comparison  has  also  been  made  with  the 
walls  and  legends  of  many  other  ancient  cities  on  the  hills  of  Italy, 
the  result  being,  that  (where  the  building-material  is  the  same)  the 
one  always  confirms  the  other. 

These  walls  of  ancient  Rome  were  not  visible  half  a  century  ago, 
when  Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  Arnold,  and  Comewall  Lewis  wrote  their 
works ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  could  not  have  written  as  they 
have,  if  these  walls  could  then  have  been  seen.  Since  their  time,  it 
has  been  the  fashion  for  scholars  and  schoolmasters  to  consider  the 
old  £BLmily  legends  of  Rome  as  entirely  false,  and  made  up  at  a  much 
later  period,  under  Greek  influence.  It  is  now  clearly  seen  that  this 
was  an  error ;  the  inddentai  notices  of  the  walls  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  cities  fit  so  exactly  with  remains  now  brought  to  light  for 
the  first  time,  after  more  than  two  thousand  years,  that  the  only 
possible  explanation  is,  that  those  legends  contain  the  truth,  and 
sometimes  in  veiy  minute  particulars.  The  great  progress  of  the 
excavations  made  it  necessary  to  add  a  Supplement  in  1876, 
two  years  after  the  publication ;  this  is  now  incorporated  in  the 
present  volume,  which  is  complete  in  itself,  with  the  Plates  belong- 
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ing  to  it,  and  there  is  no  necessary  connection  with  the  other  Parts. 
It  is  obvious,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  that  the  Plates 
must  be  the  most  important  part  of  it ;  and  these  are  either  Photo- 
engravings, or  Plans  and  Sections,  by  no  means  silent  witnesses  to 
the  facts  stated  in  the  text 

The  most  important  building  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  in  an 
archaeological  point  of  view,  is  the  great  structure  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  now  called  the  Municipio,  because  the  Municipal  offices 
are  in  the  upper  part  of  it  These  have  always  been  on  the  same 
site,  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  "the  City  on  the  two  hills," 
but  they  were  of  wood  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  they  were 
built  of  stone,  although  they  had  been  rebuilt  many  times  with  the 
upper  part  of  wood.  The  north  front  is  that  of  the  handsome  hall 
attributed  to  Michael  Angelo,  which  faces  the  open  square  space 
now  called  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  originally  called  Area  Capitolina. 
This  north  end  of  the  building  consists  only  of  the  grand  hall  or 
Mansion-house — with  a  gallery  under  it,  long  used  as  a  receptacle 
for  rubbish,  and  the  small  windows  blocked  up — ^but  it  is  now  being 
restored,  as  part  of  the  Capitoline  Museums.  This  end  is  on  the 
top  of  a  steep  slope ;  at  the  south  end  the  building  is  five  storeys 
high,  the  three  upper  storeys  being  occupied  by  the  Municipal 
offices.  Under  these  is  the  i£rarium,  or  a  series  of  Bank-vaults, 
small  square  chambers  of  the  most  massive  construction,  of  the  time 
of  the  early  Kings,  with  a  passage  at  the  back  cut  out  of  the  slope 
of  the  hill.  There  were  two  doorways  below  this,  each  at  the  foot  of 
a  staircase  leading  up  to  the  upper  storey.  The  stairs  pass  behind 
the  i£rarium,  and  the  Tabularium  over  it  The  western  stairs  are 
perfect,  and  are  of  the  time  of  Sylla  the  Dictator ;  but  the  west  end 
wall  of  the  Tabularium,  beyond  it,  is  of  the  earliest  period.  Of  the 
eastern  staircase  only  a  part  remains,  also  of  the  time  of  Sylla,  leading 
up  from  the  iSrarium  to  the  Senaculum,  Senate-house  or  Curia,  of 
which  the  vestibule,  the  south  end  wall,  and  the  substructure  re- 
main. This  is  just  behind  the  south  end  of  the  great  hall  before 
mentioned ;  the  lower  part  of  the  stairs  is  buried,  and  the  doorway 
concealed  by  the  basement  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  built  up 
against  it  when  that  was  rebuilt ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  other 
doorway  at  the  low  level,  behind  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  is  visible, 
and  the  fan-light  over  the  top  of  it  gives  light  to  the  foot  of  the 
steep  steps. 

This  remarkable  building  had  never  before  been  understood ;  the 
architectural  history  of  it  can  now  be  explained.  All  the  lower  part 
was  buried  twenty  feet  deep  or  more,  and  houses  built  upon  that  earth 
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against  the  building,  before  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  for  this  reason,  the  south  end  was  left  perfectly  plain,  not  being 
intended  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  now  very  conspicuous,  being  the 
north  end  of  the  Forum  Romanum.  A  great  deal  of  space  and 
a  number  of  Plates  are  given  to  the  history  of  this  building,  which 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  called  Capitolium  in  the  Regionajy 
Catalogue  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  lofty  tower  that  stands  in  the  middle  of  this  great  building 
is  on  the  highest  ground  in  Rome,  and  is  conspicuous  from  every 
part  The  view  from  the  top  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  enormous 
extent,  as  the  whole  city  lies  like  a  map  before  the  visitor.  Thus, 
on  the  north,  he  looks  over  the  Venetian  Palace,  and  straight 
up  the  Corso,  the  principal  street  in  Rome,  to  the  obelisk  at  the 
Porta  del  Popolo  and  the  Pincian  HilL — On  the  south,  over  the  Fo- 
rum at  his  feet,  to  the  Palaces  of  the  Csesars,  and  the  Velia,  with 
the  Via  Sacra  leading  from  it  to  the  Colosseum,  while  beyond  that 
are  the  Lateran  and  the  Sessorium  (or  Santa  Croce),  and  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  wall  of  Aurelian. — On  the  west,  the  winding  course 
of  the  Tiber,  with  the  Janiculum  and  the  Lateran  beyond  it,  are 
visible. — On  the  east,  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  the  great 
Royal  Palace  on  the  Quirinal,  the  railway  station,  and  part  of 
the  new  Cit}'  in  the  Maccao,  near  the  old  Praetorian  Camp,  and 
the  part  begun  in  the  old  Exquilise,  with  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
and  the  well-known  building  called  Minerva  Medica. 

On  all  sides  the  distant  hills  are  clearly  visible. 

Close  to  the  foot  of  this  great  building,  on  the  eastern  side,  are 
the  subterranean  chambers  of  the  Mamertine  Prison,  the  career 
in  tnedio  urbis  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  as  is  shewn  also  by  the 
construction  of  the  walls.  The  alterations  made  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  and  recorded  by  an  inscription,  which  gives  the  names  of 
the  Consuls,  are  also  very  visible.  These  chambers  are  now  cellars 
under  houses,  which  I  had  discovered,  and  rented  for  some  years 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  them  to  the  archaeologists,  and  I  have 
led  many  scores  of  people  through  them, — (they  are  now  closed 
again).  A  flight  of  steps  still  descends  due  east  to  this,  from  the 
site  of  the  door  of  the  ^rarium  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  which  re- 
main, that  lead  up  into  the  vestibule  of  the  Senaculum  or  Curia ; 
the  modem  external  steps  must  be  on  the  site  of  the  Gemonian 
Steps,  so  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Forum. 

The  importance  of  these  great  buildings,  and  the  very  interesting 
Architectural  History  belonging  to  them,  have  led  to  making  them 
important  parts  of  this  work.     This  history  has  never  been  made 
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out  before,  because  no  one  had  applied  to  it  the  principles  of  the 
modern  science  developed  by  Professor  Willis,  grounded  on  the 
dose  observation  of  Rickman. 

The  first  edition  was  published  in  too  great  haste,  because  I  began 
to  see  the  extent  of  the  work  I  had  before  me,  and  was  afraid  that  I 
should  not  live  to  complete  it,  being  sixty  years  of  age  when  I  began 
it  For  this  reason,  and  from  my  bad  writing  and  bad  printer's  eye 
afterwards,  a  number  of  foolish  errors  had  crept  in,  especially  in  names, 
and  in  the  classical  quotations :  these  have  all  now  been  carefully 
corrected  by  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  Oxford. 

The  value  of  the  book  consists  in  the  careful  observation  of  the 
ArchUectural  History  of  the  Ciiy^  as  it  was  developed  before  my 
eyes  by  the  great  excavations,  and  which  could  not  be  seen  or 
known  until  these  excavations  were  made.  The  excavation  which 
I  made  myself,  for  finding  the  remains  of  the  Porta  Capena,  was 
the  first  that  had  been  made  in  our  time  for  historical  objects  only^ 
and  not  in  search  of  statues  or  other  works  of  ancient  art  This 
idea  was  avowedly  taken  up  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  he  carried  it 
out  on  a  ^  greater  scale  than  I  could  afford  to  do.  The  Famese 
Gardens,  on  the  Palatine,  which  he  had  purchased,  happened  to  be 
the  exact  site  of  Roma  Quadrata,  and  his  excavations  soon  brought 
the  walls  of  it  again  to  light,  when  they  were  the  things  looked  for. 
The  walls  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  in  which  each  stone  is  a  ton 
weight,  made  excellent  foundations  for  other  buildings,  and  were  so 
used  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  They  were  not  visible  when 
Dionysius,  and  Livy,  and  Plutarch,  and  Tacitus  wrote.  The  legends, 
therefore,  could  not  have  been  written  to  fit  them,  and  when  we 
see  that  they  do  fit  exactly,  the  only  explanation  possible  is  that 
the  legends  must  be  true. 
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This  work  has  now  been  eight  years  in  hand ;  had  I  been 
aware  of  the  amount  of  labour  that  there  was  to  be  done,  I  should 
never  have  undertaken  it  at  my  age.  I  knew  that  there  had  been 
upwards  of  a  hundred  books  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome  published 
before  I  began,  and  that  some  of  them  are  deser\'edly  of  good  repu- 
tation, but  I  also  knew  that  in  not  one  of  them  had  the  excellent 
method  of  Rickman  and  Willis, — ^the  principles  of  the  modem  school 
of  archaeology, — been  applied  to  the  buildings  of  Rome.  I  did  not 
at  first  anticipate  that  the  careful  examination  of  the  construction 
and  details  of  each  building,  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  this 
system,  would  produce  such  a  complete  change  of  ideas,  nor  occupy 
so  much  time  and  labour ;  but  I  soon  began  to  perceive  that  I  had 
undertaken  a  far  greater  work  than  I  had  been  aware  of,  and  to 
doubt  whether  my  life  and  health  would  be  spared  to  complete  it ; 
I  therefore  adopted  the  plan  of  making  each  chapter  complete  in 
itself,  so  that  if  anything  happened  to  me,  others  would  be  able 
to  go  on  with  it  on  the  same  plan.  I  soon  saw,  indeed,  the 
great  results  obtained  by  the  excavations  of  Napoleon  III.  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  combined  with  those  previously  made  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  at  the  expense  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
which  had  brought  to  light  the  platforms  of  the  Temples  of  Concord, 
of  Saturn,  &c,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Forum  Romanum.  These 
excavations  have  now  been  combined  and  united  by  the  works 
carried  on  by  the  Italian  Government,  and  the  whole  early  history 
of  Rome  is  coming  out  more  and  more  clearly  month  after  month. 
But  the  historical  topography  of  Rome  is  not  confined  to  the  Pala^ 
tine  and  the  Forum  Romanum,  to  which  the  Government  restricts 
its  works ;  I  saw  the  necessity  of  getting  other  excavations  made  and 
explorations  carried  on.  I  had  begun  my  work  on  the  plan  of 
dividing  Rome  into  districts,  according  to  the  Regiones  of  the 
Regionary  Catalogue  of  the  fourth  century,  but  I  encountered 
a  formidable  stumbling-block  at  the  starting-point : — ^the  first  Regio 
is  called  the  Porta  Capena,  but  the  site  of  that  gate  was  not  known, 
and  none  of  the  objects  in  this  Regio  could  be  placed  until  that  was 
ascertained.  With  some  difficulty,  and  after  considerable  delay, 
arising  firom  procrastination,  I  obtained  permission  to  dig  on  the 
spot  where  I  saw  that  the  gate  must  have  been,  by  following  the  line 
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of  the  aqueducts  that  necessarily  passed  over  it,  to  cross  that  deep 
valley  between  the  Coelian  and  the  Aventine,  and  I  found  it  exactly 
in  the  line  where  I  had  said  two  years  before  it  must  be.  This  gave 
me  greater  confidence  to  persevere,  and  I  had  now  found  that  the 
first  Regio  of  the  Early  Empire  was  situated  in  the  interval  between 
this  principal  southern  gate  of  the  the  City  of  the  Kings,  and  the 
great  southern  gate  of  Rome  on  the  Via  Appia,  just  one  mile  dis- 
tant, and  on  the  line  of  the  ancient  earthworks  called  the  mcmia^  on 
which  the  Wall  of  Aurelian  was  afterwards  built 

This  discovery  also  explained  the  plan  of  the  fortifications  of 
Servius  Tullius;  he  made  use  of  the  previously -existing  fortified 
villages  on  each  of  the  seven  hills,  and  combined  them  into  one 
city,  by  connecting  them  together  by  means  of  a  short  ag^  and 
wall  across  the  valley  firom  one  scarped  cliff  to  another ;  (all  fortifica- 
tions of  that  period  consist  chiefly  of  scarped  cliffs).  On  the  eastern 
side  only,  where  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  there  would  be  no 
natural  cliffs,  he  made  his  great  agger  a  mile  long  (destroyed  in 
1872-3).  Soon  after  that  I  heard  that  there  was  a  vaulted  chamber 
underground  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  at  the  comer  of  the  Circus 
Maximus.  I  went  down  into  it,  and  examined  it,  and  then  took  an 
architectural  draughtsman  down  to  have  a  plan  and  section  made  of 
it  I  found  that  it  was  in  part  a  natural  cave,  with  a  fine  spring  of 
water  in  it,  and  this  with  the  situation  indicated  clearly  that  it  was 
the  Lupercal  of  Augustus.  Soon  after  this  I  obtained  the  key  of 
a  cellar  that  I  had  long  tried  in  vain  to  obtain,  and  here  again 
I  found  fi'om  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  the  time  of  the  Kings, 
and  the  situation  in  the  middle  of  the  early  City,  that  it  must  be 
a  part  of  the  great  Prison  of  the  Kings.  I  also  found  on  examining 
the  construction  of  the  walls  of  the  substructure  of  the  great  public 
building,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  that  it  agreed 
with  the  account  of  it  given  by  Varro,  and  the  original  part  of  it  is 
one  of  the  earliest  buildings  in  Rome.  I  obtained  permission  to 
explore  the  subterranean  chambers,  and  found  them  to  be  the 
iErarium,  or  Public  Treasury — ^under  the  Tabularium,  or  Public 
Record  Office,  with  the  Senaculum,  or  Senate-house  behind  it,  and 
the  Munidpium  over  it  On  the  Palatine  Hill,  also,  I  had  been  able 
to  trace  the  earliest  wall  of  Rome,  on  three  sides  of  an  oblong 
space,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Hill ;  evidently  the  Roma  Quadrata 
of  Tacitus  and  other  authors,  separated  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  hill  by  a  wide  and  deep  foss,  which  had  been  filled  up  to  the 
level  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  but  was  brought  to  light  again  by  the 
excavations  of  Signor  Rosa  for  the  Italian  Government 
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All  these  recent  excavations  combined  to  prove  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  first  book  of  Livy,  and  the  corresponding  chapters  of 
Dionysius,  confirmed  also  incidentally  by  Varro,  and  Vitruvius,  and 
Plutarch,  and  indeed  by  nearly  all  the  writers  of  the  early  Empire. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  time  when  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen 
wrote,  these  walls  were  not  visible,  still  less  when  the  earlier  his- 
torians wrote;  they  had  been  used  as  foundations  for  the  great 
palaces  of  the  Caesars  and  for  other  buildings,  both  before  and  after 
that  period,  in  many  succeeding  generations.  There  could  not  be 
better  foundations  to  build  upon  than  these  walls  of  the  Kings,  in 
which  each  stone  is  a  ton  weight  They  have  only  been  brought 
to  light  within  the  last  few  years,  some  important  parts  only  in  187 1 
and  1872.  Portions  of  the  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata  can  now  be 
seen  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  the  great  foss  can  be  distinctly  traced 
on  investigation,  though  not  seen  at  first  sight,  because  walls  of  the 
time  of  Domitian  have  been  built  across  it  to  make  a  level  surface, 
on  which  stand  the  remains  of  a  temple  towards  the  west  end,  and 
of  the  great  Basilica  Jovis  towards  the  east  end.  The  cliffs  on  both 
sides  of  the  foss  are  supported  by  walls  of  different  periods. 

The  construction  of  each  period  is  soon  ascertained  by  historical 
dated  examples,  and  experience  has  taught  the  Archaeologists  that 
the  construction  of  the  same  period  was  always  the  same,  where  the 
same  building-materials  are  found.  Construction  thus  becomes 
stronger  evidence  than  books,  because  books  are  always  liable  to 
errors  of  transcribers,  or  the  misunderstanding  of  a  passage  from 
the  same  word  being  used  in  different  senses.  It  is  no  reproach  to 
those  who  have  gone  before  to  say  that  the  recent  excavations  and 
explorations  have  shewn  them  to  be  wrong  in  many  points:  if  they 
could  have  seen  what  we  now  see,  they  would  have  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusions  that  we  do. 

Archaeology  differs  from  history  in  this  respect,  that  it  has  to  do 
only  with  existing  remains  explained  by  history,  while  that  has  to 
do  with  the  things  that  have  been,  without  regard  to  whether  there 
are  any  visible  remains  or  not.  Antiquities  are  generally  understood 
to  mean  objects  of  ancient  art,  one  important  part  of  archaeological 
evidence,  but  a  part  only ;  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  locality  and 
the  ancient  earthworks  are  also  important  branches  of  archaeological 
evidence. 

ASHMOLEAN  MuSEUM,    OXFORD, 

October^  1873. 
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THE  PRIMITIVE  FORTIFICATION& 

This  portion  of  my  work  is  the  necessaiy  foundation  of  the  whole ; 
unless  I  can  establish  this  securely,  and  make  such  a  demonstration 
of  it  that  nobody  can  deny  it,  I  cannot  expect  my  readers  to  follow 
me  with  confidence  in  other  parts  of  my  work. 

But  this  I  am  prepared  to  do ;  what  I  have  to  prove  is  that  the 
incidental  notices  of  buildings  are  so  entirely  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
isting remains,  as  to  shew  that 

Thb  old  Roman  Traditions  contain  thb 
Trub  History  of  thb  City  of  Romb^ 

These  traditions  were  handed  down  firom  father  to  son  as  a  sacred 
trust  for  fiiture  generations,  witH  such  minute  accuracy  that  they  fit 
the  existing  remains  dug  out  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner,  as  to  appear  almost  marvellous.  The  legends 
tell  us  that  the  original  settlement  of  the  Romans  was  upon  the 
Palatine  Hill,  a  well-chosen  site  for  a  fortress  of  moderate  extent ; 
a  low  hill  surrounded  by  swamps  on  all  sides  is  a  very  strong  natural 
position,  and  having  a  navigable  river  near  to  it  to  secure  provisions 
was  a  great  advantage. 

At  the  north  end  of  this  hill,  the  point  nearest  to  the  hill  of  Saturn, 
just  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  we  do  find  an  oblong  fortress, 
with  walls  visible  on  three  sides  of  it  (the  fourth  side  being  concealed 
by  the  palaces  of  the  Csssars).  These  walls  are  of  the  earliest  kind 
of  construction,  they  are  built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  split  off  the 
rocks  or  beds  of  this  soft  stone,  and  not  cut  with  any  iron  tool,  con- 
sequently the  surfitce  is  not  quite  smooth,  and  the  vertical  joints 
between  them  are  wide  enough  to  insert  a  cane ;  each  stone  is  a  ton 
weight,  or  as  Dionysius  says,  is  a  load  for  a  cart,  which  is  the  same 
thing;  and  they  are  placed  together  against  the  cliff  alternately 
lengthwise  and  crosswise,  for  greater  strength.  The  legends  fiirther 
tell  us  that  when  these  early  settlers  on  the  Palatine  found  it  neces- 
sary to  go  to  war  with  the  Sabines,  who  were  valiant  enemies,  (and 
in  a  strong  position  on  the  hill  of  Saturn  opposite,  lather  too  close 
to  their  own  fortress,)  they  thought  it  necessary  to  raise  the  walls 
of  the  Palatine,  and  began  to  do  so. 

'  See  Note  A,  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction. 
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Precisely  at  the  point  where  we  should  expect  to  find  them,  at  that 
comer  of  l^e  Palatine  Hill  which  is  nearest  to  the  hill  of  Saturn,  we 
find  a  series  of  bastions  built  against  the  wall,  to  serve  as  buttresses 
to  raise  it  higher.  These  are  of  the  same  early  construction  as  the 
other  walls,  but  they  have  only  been  carried  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  are  suddenly  left  unfinished ; 
they  have  not  been  disturbed,  but  have  been  afterwards  used  as 
foundations  for  other  buildings.  None  of  these  old  walls  were 
known  until  the  last  ten  years,  they  have  now  been  thrown  open 
to  sight  for  the  first  time  for  many  hundred  years ;  they  were  not 
visible  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  Livy  and  Dion3rsius  wrote,  but 
had  then  long  been  used  as  foundations  only,  and  entirely  forgotten. 

Of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome,  which  enclosed  the  two  hills  in  one 
city,  we  have  also  considerable  remains,  which  have  not  so  much 
been  discovered,  as  explained  by  the  other  discoveries ;  the  two  hills 
thus  united  became  a  very  strong  military  fortress,  almost  impreg- 
nable, especially  when  the  Velia,  which  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  would  have  been  the  weakest  point,  was  made  a  very  strong 
one  by  cutting  off  this  promontory  fi:om  the  Esquiline  HiU  by  a  very 
wide  and  deep  foss,  still  remaining  visible,  and  now  called  the  Via 
del  Colosseo,  because  that  street  runs  in  it  This  foss  was  one  of 
the  great  Fossa  Quiritium,  which  naturally  went  round  the  outer 
wall  of  the  city  of  the  Quirites,  Romulus  and  Tatius,  on  the  two 
hills ;  these  fossae  entirely  isolated  this  great  fortress  from  the  adja- 
cent territory  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  being  the  Tiber,  and  this  of 
course  greatly  strengthened  the  position. 

Whoever  laid  out  the  plan  of 

"the  wall  that  enclosed  the  two  hills  in  one  cityV' 
must  have  been  a  first-rate  military  engineer;  the  whole  scheme 
is  drawn  out  with  wonderful  skill  and  foresight,  and  calculated  for 
eternity.  Knowing  the  liability  tOb  have  his  walls  undermined  by 
the  great  floods  to  which  the  Tiber  is  subject,  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  building  such  a  wall  on  the  bank  as  would  effectually  protect 
all  within  it,  and  he  built  the  enormous  wall  which  still  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Pulchrum  Littus,  which  formed  the  west  wall,  and 
has  kept  the  Tiber  in  check  for  so  many  centuries,  with  no  signs 
of  giving  way.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  work  of  the 
Quirites ;  having  thus  secured  the  foundations,  they  could  go  on  with 
confidence.  The  cliffs  of  the  two  hills  supplied  the  north  and  south 
walls,  the  Velia  and  the  great  wall  to  connect  it  with  the  Capitol 
protected  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  fortress  of  the  united  city. 

^  Dion3rsius,  bk.  ii.  c.  Ixvi. 
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In  tracing  out  the  line  of  this  Second  Wall,  excavations  and  re- 
searches in  cellars,  &c.,  have  been  made  in  various  places  where  it 
was  found  necessary,  and  always  found  to  agree  with  this  true  his- 
tory; a  part  of  this  wall  has  long  been  known  as  the  Forum  of 
Augustus^  but  a  Forum  or  market-place  did  not  require  to  be  en- 
closed on  one  side  only  by  a  wall  fifty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet 
thick,  such  as  we  have  here.  There  are  also  remains  of  large  round 
towers,  hitherto  unobserved,  one  has  the  Tor  de  Conti  built  Bpon 
it,  but  the  walls  of  the  base  are  of  an  enormous  thickness,  and  not 
of  mediseval  construction.  Another  near  to  it  is  between  the  Forum 
of  Augustus  and  the  Forum  of  Nerva,  only  about  a  fourth  of  it  is 
standing,  but  it  is  fifty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  thick,  and  a  wall 
of  travertine,  of  one-third  the  height  and  thickness,  which  is  of  the 
time  of  Nerva,  is  built  into  the  old  wall,  so  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  old  tufa  wall  was  standing  there  when  the  travertine  wall 
was  built  On  the  outside  of  this  wall,  in  the  east  side,  also  there  is 
a  series  of  arches  nearly  level  with  the  ground,  the  tops  of  them  only 
being  visible,  the  lower  part  entirely  buried.  This  has  been  done 
by  filling  up  the  old  foss-way  outside  the  wall,  and  the  arches  were 
originally  passages  from  that  road  into  the  Forum.  The  temple  of 
Mars  Ultor  also  is  evidently  built  up  against  this  old  wall  because  it 
stood  there ;  there  are  nine  round  marble  columns  in  front  of  this 
temple  (of  which  the  bases  remain  in  the  cellars  of  the  nuns),  but 
the  end  column  against  the  wall,  instead  of  being  round,  is  a  flat 
pilaster,  obviously  because  the  wall  stood  there. 

This  lofty  wall  is  the  curtain-wall  that  connected  the  Palatine 
fortress  at  its  strongest  point  (the  Velia)  with  the  Capitoline  proper 
at  the  east  end.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  lofty  curtain-wall  by 
the  engineers  of  Augustus,  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  sort  of  enclosure 
on  one  side  of  his  Forum,  but  there  was  none  on  the  other  side. 

All  these  remains  can  only  be  explained  by  the  legends,  because 
the  legends  contain  history ;  they  are  confirmed  by  these  walls,  and 
the  walls  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  manner. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  remains  of  many  of  the  ancient 
cities  on  the  hills  of  Italy  have  been  examined,  to  see  whether  they 
agree  with  this  idea  of  the  Roman  traditions  being  true  or  not,  and 
in  no  instance  have  I  found  any  reason  to  think  that  they  do  not 
agree  with  it ;  some  of  them  are  evidently  of  earlier  date  than  Rome, 
as  is  shewn  by  the  construction  *,  but  then  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  of  earlier  date  firom  traditions  respecting  them 

^  See  the  Catalogne  of  Historical  tion  of  Walls.'*  Under  the  head  of 
Photographs  appended  to  this  Part,  "  Primitive  Fortifications,"  a  sufficient 
especially  the   "  Historical    Construe-     list  of  examples  is  given  to  shew  that 

c  2 
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also.  At  that  remote  period,  none  of  them  can  be  considered  to  have 
any  more  positive  history  than  these  traditions  afford.  In  the  early 
Greek  settlements  the  arx  or  citadel  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  on  the 
point  of  a  hill,  as  at  Caen  (Cervetri),  and  Syracuse.  In  the  latter 
case,  not  fortifications  only,  but  chambers  also,  are  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  and  yet  in  almost  all  instances  there  are  gaps  in  the  rocks, 
which  are  filled  up  with  walls  built  across  them,  of  more  or  less 
early  character.  At  Tusculum  and  Alatri  also  the  original  city  is 
cut  out  of  the  rock.  Where  the  building-material  is  the  same,  these 
walls  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  early  Roman  walls.  This  is 
the  case  even  at  Syracuse;  in  other  cases,  where  the  building- 
material  is  hard,  and  will  only  split  into  large  blocks  of  polygonal 
form,  the  walls  are  necessarily  built  in  that  manner.  This  is  the 
case  at  Alatri,  where  the  walls  of  a  part  of  the  arx  or  citadel  are  of 
this  character.  But  there  we  have  a  doorway,  with  steps,  and  large 
clumsy  niches  for  statues,  which  can  hardly  belong  to  the  original 
period.  In  many  cases,  as  at  Caere,  there  are  three  distinct  periods 
half-a-mile  from  each  other — the  original  arx  ;  then  the  early  Roman 
or  Etruscan  period,  with  the  burial-ground,  and  the  tomb  of  the 
Tarquins— and  thirdly  the  mediaeval  city.  The  same  thing  may  be 
observed  more  or  less  perfect  in  several  instances.  None  of  these 
in  any  degree  contradict  the  Roman  legends,  but  rather  confirm 
them,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  account 

In  other  parts  of  this  work  I  have  followed  the  same  plan,  of  first 
examining  the  construction  of  the  existing  building  firom  the  earliest 
part  to  which  I  can  get  access,  the  foundations  if  possible,  and  in 
getting  at  these  I  have  generally  been  successfiil.  I  thus  make  out 
the  history  of  the  building  from  the  walls  themselves,  before  I  look 
for  what  anybody  has  said  about  it;  but  having  ascertained  the 
probable  dates  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  building,  I  then  en- 
deavour to  find  historical  notices  of  it  fi'om  authors  the  most  nearly 
contemporaneous.  I  may  not  always  succeed  in  fitting  these  exactly 
to  the  building,  but  this  has  generally  been  from  want  of  time  for 
making  the  necessary  researches. 

During  that  time  we  have  endeavoured  to  study  the  history  of 
every  building  in  Rome,  so  far  as  they  appear  to  be  worth  the 
trouble,  and  especially  the  history  of  the  successive  walls  and  gates 
of  the  city ;  we  soon  found  that  there  must  have  been  four  succes- 
sive walls  to  the  city  of  Rome ;  the  remains  of  the  first  wall,  called 
Roma  Quadrata,  situated  on  that  part  of  the  Palatine  where  we 
should  expect  to  find  them,  are  of  the  earliest  character  of  construc- 

it  is  the  general  rule  that  the  walls  of  support  that  of  Rome,  unless  under 
the  old  cities  always  do  agree  with  and     special  circumstances  easily  explained. 
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tion  that  is  found  anywhere  with  the  same  building-material;  so 
much  of  this  is  now  visible,  that  it  is  generally  acknowledged  with- 
out question.  This  consists  of  the  oblong  space  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  where  the  walls  of  that  period  are  visible  on  the  north-west 
and  south  sides ;  on  the  east  side  they  are  concealed  by  the  palaces 
of  the  Caesars  built  upon  them ;  and  on  the  west  side  we  see  that 
Roma  Quadrata,  which  has  been  the  arx  or  citadel  only,  has  been 
separated  off  from  the  rest  of  the  hill  by  an  enormous  foss  200  ft. 
long  and  40  ft.  deep.  This  had  been  treated  as  a  valley  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic,  and  several  buildings  erected  in  it,  of  which  there 
are  considerable  remains.  At  the  end  of  the  first  century,  of  the 
time  of  Domitian,  the  officials  wanted  to  have  a  great  state  palace 
on  this  part  of  the  Palatine,  but  could  find  no  level  space  large 
enough  for  the  purpose,  and  for  that  reason  filled  up  the  great  foss. 
When  Signor  Rosa  first  discovered  this  about  1866,  he  ordered 
a  portion  to  be  left  open  to  shew  these  remains  of  some  great 
building  of  the  time  of  the  Republic,  of  which  nothing  more  is 
known.  One  of  these  walls  is  very  massive,  and  evidently  belonged 
to  a  building  of  importance ;  it  is  just  at  the  west  end  of  the  great 
state  hall  of  Domitian,  called  also  i£des  Publica,  and  i£des 
Imperatorum. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  this  great  hall  another  of  these  trenches, 
with  transverse  walls,  is  left  open ;  it  passes  through  what  is  called 
the  bath-chamber  of  Livia,  where  there  is  a  fine  fresco  on  the  vault, 
which  is  of  the  time  of  Augustus ;  the  foss  forms  the  south  side  of 
Roma  Quadrata.  At  the  opposite  end,  or  north-west  comer  of  this, 
excavated  about  1870,  a  series  of  bastions  were  found  built  against 
the  cliff,  which  is  faced  by  a  wall  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing that  wall  higher. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  earliest  kind  of  fortifications  to  trust 
mainly  to  the  cliffs  themselves,  or  if  walls  were  built  up  against 
them,  they  were  not  carried  up  any  higher  than  the  scarped  work 
that  had  been  cut  away.  But  in  this  instance  we  are  told  by 
DionjTsius^  that  Romulus  had  found  it  necessary  to  cany  the  walls 
of  Roma  Quadrata  higher^  when  he  found  that  he  had  to  contend 
with  so  valiant  an  enemy  as  Tatius,  King  of  the  Sabines,  probably 
also  because  he  knew  that  one  comer  of  his  fortress  on  the  hill  of 
Saturn  was  rather  too  close  to  the  opposite  comer  of  Roma  Quad- 
rata. The  bastions  were  only  carried  about  30  ft.  above  the  level  . 
on  which  they  stand,  when  the  work  was  suddenly  suspended  by 
the  interference  of  the  Sabine  women  between  their  husbands  and 
their  Others  or  brothers. 

*  Dionys.  ii  37. 
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The  few  years  that  had  intervened  between  the  building  of 
the  wall  and  the  beginning  to  raise  it^  might  not  have  made  any 
visible  difference  in  the  construction;  changes  in  construction, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  building  art,  sometimes  succeed  each 
other  rapidly,  at  other  times  remain  the  same  for  a  long  period. 
It  80  happens  that  in  this  instance  there  is  a  change;  the  walls 
of  Roma  Quadrata  are  of  the  earliest  character  that  is  practi- 
cable with  that  material,  the  blocks  of  tufa  are  split  off  the  beds 
with  wedges,  and  not  cut  with  any  iron  tool,  consequently  the  sur- 
face is  rough,  and  the  vertical  joints  are  wide  {Tidde-jointed  mor 
sanry) ;  but  in  the  second  period,  though  they  are  in  all  other  respects 
the  same,  the  surface  has  been  smooth  between  the  stones,  and  this 
makes  what  is  czJAqA  fine-jointed  masonry.  This  comer  of  Roma 
Quadrata  is,  therefore,  of  fine-jointed  masonry,  and  all  the  rest  is 
wide,  but  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome  is  all  of  fine-jointed  masonry. 
This  is  the  case  even  with  the  Pulchrum  Littus  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  which  had  long  been  a  puzzle  to  antiquaries,  and  has  only 
lately  been  seen  to  be  a  part  of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome,  which 
enclosed  the  two  hills  in  one  city.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  the  Cloaca  Maxima  towards  the  north  end  of  this  wall,  is 
inserted  in  the  older  wall  There  seems  every  probability  that 
the  oblong  recess  in  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Almo,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  port  of  Rome,  is  the  place  where 
the  priests  washed  the  sacrificial  knives.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
that  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome,  wherever  it 
has  been  traced,  it  is  of  fine-jointed  masonry.  There  is  also  no 
other  solution  of  the  great  high  wall  made  use  of  by  the  engineers 
of  Augustus  on  the  eastern  side  of  his  forum,  than  that  it  was  part 
of  this  Second  Wall  of  Rome. 

The  Third  Wall  of  Rome  is  that  of  Servius  Tullius,  of  which 
there  are  great  remains,  and  some  excavations  made  in  1877  shewed 
that  the  measurements  of  his  great  foss  agrees  exactly  with  the  de- 
scription of  Dionysius.  There  are  also  remains  of  the  fortifications 
on  each  of  the  seven  hills  as  separate  fortresses,  before  they  were  all 
enclosed  in  one  city. 

The  Fourth  Wall  of  Rome  is  that  of  Aurelian,  still  in  use, 
where  it  has  not  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  line,  and  on  the  same  old 
earthwork^  on  which  bank  the  aqueducts  had  been  carried  before  the 
time  of  Aurelian,  and  in  which  bank  there  must  always  have  been 
gates  on  the  present  sites.  The  line  of  Servius  Tullius  continued 
to  be  the  boundaiy-line  of  the  City  imtil  Aurelian  extended  it  to 
this  outer  wall 
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This  woik  is  avowedly  grounded  upon  the  existing  remains,  and 
not  made  out  of  other  books ;  and  the  existing  remains  are  my  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  its  statements.  For  the  evidence  of  this,  it 
appears  to  me  better  to  refer  to  a  photograph,  which  is  easily  to  be  ob- 
tained, or  to  be  seen  at  a  public  library,  than  to  the  objects  themselves 
from  which  the  photograph  is  taken,  as  readers  cannot  be  expected 
to  go  to  Rome  to  see  each  object  on  which  they  have  any  doubt, 
but  may  be  expected  to  look  at  a  photograph  of  it  These  photo- 
graphs can  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  where  they  are 
in  volumes  of  one  hundred  each,  arranged  according  to  numbers  for 
reference  (but  the  numbers  are  merely  the  photographer's  marks). 
In  the  Ashmolean  Museum  there  is  another  set,  arranged  according 
to  the  subjects  in  separate  portfolios.  To  have  engraved  the  whole 
of  the  photographs  would  have  made  the  work  so  expensive  as  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthiest  classes,  themselves  not 
numerous,  and  rarely  interested  in  ancient  history  ^  The  British 
Museum,  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  each  have  a  consider- 
able part  of  them.  Tliey  are  numerous,  because  they  are  intended 
to  illustrate  not  only  the  history  of  the  City  of  Rome,  but  the 
history  of  the  Fine  Arts  also,  which  can  be  better  studied  in  Rome, 
for  the  early  period,  than  anywhere  else. 

No  one  has  disputed  that  the  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata  is  of  the 
same  character  as  the  walls  of  the  Latin  city  of  Tusculum,  the  Sabine 
city  of  Varia  (Vico  Varo),  the  Etruscan  cities  of  Fiesole,  Volterra, 
and  Veii,  the  construction  of  all  of  which  they  can  compare  by  the 
respective  photographs^.  In  my  Chronological  Table  of  Buildings 
in  Rome,  the  dates  of  the  early  part  are  taken  from  the  best  edi- 
tions of  Livy,  and  the  existing  remains  fit  them  remarkably  well.  No 
one  has  ventured  to  doubt  that  the  wall  of  the  early  part  of  the  Tabu- 
larium  and  iEiarium,  at  the  west  end,  is  of  the  early  character  that  is 

*  Each  photograph  can  be  had  at  graphs  for  the  chance  of  sale;  the 
Mr.  Stanford's,  Charing  Cross,  for  a  photographer  wiU  supply  them  to  or* 
shilling,  where  the  greater  part  of  a  set  ders  sent  through  Mr.  Stanford, 
can  also  be  seen,'  and  I  have  aJways  en-  ^  In  the  early  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
deavoured  to  noAke  them  as  accessible  and  many  other  cities  of  the  same  pe- 
as possible ;  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  riod,  the  same  construction  is  used 
keep  a  stock  of  three  thousand  photo-  where  the  building-material  is  similar. 
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mentioned  by  Varro ;  whether  the  whole  of  the  great  public  building 
containing  this  was  called  the  Capitolium^  is  not  very  material. 

Again,  'the  construction  of  the  wall  of  the  great  Prison  of  the 
time  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  is  admitted  to  be 
the  same,  and  Livy  attributes  them  both  to  the  same  period.  The 
wall  of  Servius  Tullius  follows  next  in  order,  and  is  rather  later  in 
character,  as  it  ought  to  be.  Of  the  time  of  the  Republic,  before 
Sylla  the  Dictator,  the  only  building  known  to  remain  in  Rome  is 
the  Emporium  %  the  construction  of  which  is  rubble,  feced  with  opus 
incertum^  the  forerunner  of  opus  reticulatum^  and  the  small  blocks  of 
tufa  resembling  modem  bricks  at  the  angles ;  there  are  arches,  but  no 
columns.  The  Emporium  is  valuable  as  shewing  how  far  the  Romans 
had  proceeded  in  carrying  out  their  arcuate  style  before  columns  were 
introduced  from  Greece.  Out  of  Rome  the  original  part  of  the  Via 
Appia,  near  Aricia,  which  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
(A.U.C.  44r,  B.C.  312,)  remains*^;  it  is  a  great  work,  and  very  similar 
in  construction  to  those  of  the  later  Kings.  The  Aqueducts,  with  their 
reservoirs  and  filtering-places,  and  the  arcades  to  carry  their  specus 
or  conduits,  are  magnificent  works,  some  of  them  again  very  similar 
to  those  just  mentioned;  but  the  construction  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  period  when  each  was  built  or  rebuilt,  and  the 
nature  of  the  building-materials  of  the  districts  through  which  they 
pass,  and  is  by  no  means  always  the  same,  although  the  general 
character  of  each  period  is  clearly  visible. 

For  the  time  of  the  Early  Empire,  the  distinct  construction  of 
each  century  is  so  evident,  when  once  pointed  out,  that  no  one 
could  question  it  Also,  the  fact  that  there  was  an  outer  waU,  or 
at  least  a  foss  and  a  bank  of  earth,  with  gates  in  it  long  before  the 
time  of  Aurelian,  is  now  generally  admitted,  though  not  understood 
before.  The  thirty-seven  gates  of  Pliny*  can  only  be  explained  in 
this  manner — that  there  were  twelve  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  city 
proper,  only  to  be  counted  once  (as  he  says),  and  eighteen  in  the 
outer  wall  of  Rome, — ^which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  wall  of  the 
City  ;  the  one  was  seven  miles  in  extent,  the  other  thirteen,  and  seven 
old  gates  in  the  ancient  hill-fortresses  (not  in  use  in  his  time  9*  That 


<  Hist  Photos.,  Not.  166--169. 

*  No.  3032. 

•  See  Note  B.  at  the  end  of  this 
Introdttction. 

'  On  the  Plan  of  Rome  I  have  had 
lines  drawn  from  the  site  of  the  Millia- 
riom  Aoream  to  the  eighteen  gates  in 
the  outer  wall,  passing  through  the 
twelve  in  the  wall  of  Servius  TuUius, 


or  of  THB  CITY  proper,  and  have  also 
shewn  the  seven  on  the  separate  hiU« 
fortresses.  These  lines  have  been  mea- 
sured with  the  compasses  on  the  map, 
and  they  agree  exactly  with  the  number 
of  passus  mentioned  by  Pliny  (each 
passus  is  five  feet).  In  the  Regionary 
Catalogue  of  the  fourth  century,  thirty- 
seven  gates  are  also  mentioned.    The 
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the  streets  of  Rome  were  originally  hollow  ways^  according  to  the 
general  fsishion  of  that  early  period,  and  were  made  in  the  fossa  or 
trenches  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Kings,  is  clearly  seen  to  be  true 
when  once  pointed  out,  as  it  can  be  now ;  but  this  also  had  never 
been  observed  before. 

Professor  Willis  always  shewed  the  advantages  of  the  system  of 
Eickman  for  the  study  of  architectural  history  over  any  other,  firom 
its  great  simplicity,  and  leading  on  beginners  step  by  step  with 
nothing  to  mislead  them ;  whereas  aU  the  other  systems  which  have 
been  proposed  in  place  of  it,  do  mislead  beginners  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  often  become  disgusted  with  the  study,  and  throw  it  up. 
Willis  shewed  that  Canterbury  and  Winchester  were  historical 
TYPES,  by  a  comparison  with  which  the  date  or  dates  of  the  different 
parts  of  any  other  buildings  in  England  might  be  ascertained.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  apply  the  same  system  in  Rome,  where  the  number 
of  well-dated  types  of  each  period  is  amply  sufiicient  to  enable  any 
one,  with  a  little  attention  and  a  photograph,  to  tell  the  date  of  any 
building  in  Rome  upon  the  principle  of  comparison :  but  this  re- 
quires careful  examination  of  the  construction  and  the  details  of 
each  period,  for  which  photographs  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
service.  For  example,  if  we  take  a  photograph  of  the  walls  of  the 
villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  of  the  date  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  where  we  find  the  same  identical  construction  in  the  walls  of 
some  of  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  Hill  (although 
these  are  so  much  mixed  together  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
one  fi'om  the  other),  our  photograph  enables  us  to  see  at  once  which 
is  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The  same  principle  applies  throughout ; 
nothing  but  a  photograph  or  a  photo-engraving  ever  shews  the  thick- 
ness of  the  bricks  in  a  wall,  or  of  the  mortar  between  them,  and 
yet  this  is  the  most  easy,  safe,  and  obvious  guide  to  see  the  century 
to  which  that  wall  belongs,  and  therefore  of  the  building  of  which 
it  forms  part.  In  the  early  period,  the  time  of  the  Kings,  it  is 
true  that  no  exact  dates  can  be  recorded,  but  the  same  principle  of 
COMPARISON  applies  to  the  buildings  of  the  period  from  500  to  1000 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  which  have  a  certain  well-marked 
character  of  their  own,  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  paid  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  a  carefiil  examination  of  them  shews  that  they 
may  be  subdivided  into  three  periods,  although  perhaps  no  exact 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  each  period. 

When  I  began  my  work,  the  important  starting-point,  the  site  of 

Curiotum  Urhis  and  the  NotUia  are     additions  in  the  later  one ;  they  agree 
practically  one  catalogue,  with  slight     oh  this  point  as  on  most  others. 
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the  Porta  Capena,  was  8tiU  uncertain,  or  rather  was  erroneously 
placed,  which  made  it  impossible  to  find  the  buildings  mentioned  in 
the  first  Regio.  Until  the  site  of  that  gate  was  settled  it  was  hope- 
less to  try  and  fix  the  rest  As  it  was  evident  that  an  aqueduct 
passed  over  that  gate,  it  was  necessary  to  study  the  line  taken  by 
the  aqueducts  carefiilly,  and  compare  them  with  other  evidences. 
I  soon  saw  that  this  imporlaat  gate  must  have  been  on  the  line 
where  the  tall  brick  piers  of  an  aqueduct  of  the  time  of  Trajan 
cross  the  valley  firora  the  Coelian  to  the  Aventine.  Eventually  the 
site  and  remains  of  the  gate  were  found  nearly  under  the  Coelian, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  line  of  this  short  aggtr^  which  also  has  the 
north  end  of  the  Piscina  Publica  at  the  other  end  of  it,  under  the 
Pseudo-Aventine.  This  line  is  across  the  north  end  of  the  valley; 
the  place  where  Canina  marked  it  was  at  the  south  end,  near  the 
bank  of  the  Marrana,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  an  agger  or  an 
aqueduct  there,  although  that  site  is  followed  by  all  the  modem 
maps,  whether  Italian,  £nglistr,  French,  or  German.  The  Archaeo- 
logical Commission  of  the  Municipality  of  Rome,  in  1874,  removed 
the  letters  P.  C.  firom  the  wall  where  Canina  had  placed  them,  and 
placed  them  on  the  side  of  the  iron  gate  of  the  garden  of  S.  Gregoiy, 
in  which  the  remains  were  found.  They  also  allowed  one  of  the 
pits  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  in  which  part  of  the  wall  is  visi- 
ble, to  be  re-opened,  and  to  be  left  open  for  the  benefit  of  fiiture 
archaeologists.  In  the  month  of  March,  1877,  v<^  ^0  obtained 
permission  to  excavate  again,  and  shew  more  clearly  the  character 
of  the  western  tower  of  the  gate,  with  the  sptcus  of  the  earliest  aque- 
duct, the  Aqua  Appia,  carried  through  the  walL 

Since  the  first  publication  of  this  work  numerous  excavations  have 
been  going  on  in  all  directions  from  different  causes.  Many  small 
excavations  have  been  carried  on  under  my  own  direction  in  search 
of  particular  objects,  which  were  always  found,  but  the  pits  were 
obliged  to  be  filled-up  again  as  soon  as  the  plans  and  drawings  and 
photographs  that  were  necessary  as  evidence  of  what  had  come  to 
light  had  been  obtained.  Simultaneously  with  these  Napoleon  III. 
was  carrying  on  important  excavations  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  in  the 
part  that  had  been  the  Famese  villa  and  gardens,  which  he  had 
bought  His  idea  was,  originaUy,  to  find  statues  or  other  works  of 
ancient  art  for  the  Paris  museums,  in  which  he  was  disappointed,  for 
the  groimd  had  been  thoroughly  searched  for  them  when  the  Famese 
gardens  were  made.  But  he  afterwards  continued  those  important 
excavations  for  historical  objects  only,  much  to  his  credit 

The  Italian  Government  has,  since  1874,  been  carrying  on  veiy 
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important  excavations  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  the  Via  Sacra,  and 
the  Colosseum.  In  May,  1877,  ^^7  ^^>^S^  again  vigorously  on 
the  Palatine,  in  the  stadium,  towards  the  south-west,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Signor  Fiorelli.  In  addition  to  these,  in  making  the  railway 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  enlarging  its  station  in  the  Therms 
of  Diocletian,  and  still  more  in  making  the  foundations  of  the  new 
CITY  on  the  hills,  so  many  things  were  brought  to  light,  that  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  to  change  the  plan  of  this  work.  The 
portion  now  published,  which  was  meant  for  the  second  volume,  is 
little  affected  by  the  more  recent  excavations'. 

The  objects  discovered  by  these  excavations  have  been  explained 
in  my  Lectures  in  each  succeeding  year — to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London, — the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute, — ^the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects, — the  Royal  Institution, — and  the  University 
of  Oxford;  and  published  each  year,  at  first  in  the  ArchcEohgia  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  vol.  xlii.,  (1869,)  with  a  plan 
and  view  of  the  remains  of  the  Porta  Capena,  but  as  the  ArchcRologia 
was  always  two  years  behind-hand  in  the  time  of  publication,  the 
lectures  have  since  been  published  in  the  '^Archaeological  Journal" 
of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute.  These  have  been  taken  for 
granted  as  known  to  the  readers  of  my  book,  forgetting  that  some 
of  them  perhaps  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these  societies,  and  know 
nothing  of  my  lectures,  and  that  the  book  ought  to  be  complete  in 
itself  ^  The  great  rate  at  which  these  excavations  were  going  on 
must,  if  continued,  soon  have  enabled  other  disputed  points  to  be 
settled,  and  other  parts  of  my  book  may  then  also  be  published,  or 
re-published.  During  the  last  ten  years,  and  more  especially  in 
1873,  '874,  and  1875,  the  very  important  excavations  in  Rome 
have  entirely  changed  the  ideas  once  current  on  many  points,  which 
it  was  previously  impossible  to  understand. 

My  mind  is  always  strongly  impressed  with  the  uncertainty  of 
human  life,  and  although  Archaeology  requires  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience and  long  habit  of  careful  observation,  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  a  young  man  to  have,  there  is  always  the  danger  on 
the  other  hand  of  an  old  man  not  living  to  complete  his  work. 
Architectural  History,  which  is  the  branch  of  Archaeology  that  this 
work  is  chiefly  intended  to  illustrate,  is  the  one  that  perhaps  more 
especially  requires  experience.    The  Architectural  History  of  the 

»  By  oversight,  what  was  intended  for  *  To  remedy  this  oversight,  a  Sup- 

the  first  volume  has  been  incidentally  plement  to  this  Part  was  published  in 

referred  to  in  a  few  instances  as  if  it  1875. 
had  been  published. 
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City  of  Rome  is  necessarily  the  foundation  of  that  branch  of  study 
for  the  whole  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  It  was  therefore  very 
important  that  this  part  of  my  work  should  be  issued,  before  it 
was  too  late.  That  some  confusion  of  arrangement  and  several  trifling 
errors  crept  in  from  this  too  great  haste  at  the  time  of  publication,  is 
evident ;  they  have  now  been  corrected,  and  the  succeeding  parts 
may  be  expected  to  appear  regularly  at  short  intervals.  Each  Part  of 
the  woik  is,  as  far  as  possible,  made  complete  in  itself,  and  is  pub- 
lished separately'.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
put  the  Plates  belonging  to  each  Part  at  the  end  of  it,  and  not  in 
a  separate  volume,  as  seemed  at  first  more  convenient.  Since  this 
was  published,  the  New  City  of  Rome,  on  the  plan  recommended  by 
Baron  Haussmann,  of  Paris,  has  been  carried  on  vigorously ;  this  is 
on  the  hills  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Empire, 
leaving  alone  the  city  of  the  Popes  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  The 
first  Syndic  of  Rome,  after  the  change  of  the  Government,  pledged 
the  Municipality  to  several  different  building  companies,  each  for 
a  different  part  of  the  ground  on  the  hills,  that  it  would  prepare  the 
drains  and  clear  the  ground  for  the  foundations,  on  condition  that 
they  built  according  to  the  plan  authorized  by  the  Municipality, 
which  is  a  city  of  straight  streets  and  square  blocks  of  houses,  with 
open  squares  between,  like  the  hideous  and  dull  modem  cities  of 
Germany;  but  to  avoid  the  entirely  modem  character,  and  relieve 
the  dulness,  in  each  of  the  open  squares  some  antiquity  was  to  be 
preserved,  if  it  cotUd  be  brought  in  to  fit  the  plan;  but  as  the  Hauss- 
mann plan  is  sine  qua  non  for  the  Municipality,  if  the  most  inter- 
esting object  could  not  be  brought  into  that  plan,  or  came  in  the 
way  of  a  new  drain^  it  was  destroyed.  The  most  lamentable  in- 
stance of  this  was  the  house  of  the  Lamias,  the  richest  house  in 
Rome,  with  the  finest  mosaic  pavement  that  has  been  found  any- 
where. This  was  removed  to  a  museum  (damaged  in  the  process), 
and  deprived  of  half  its  interest  If  the  Corporation  had  ^e  sense 
to  follow  the  line  of  the  streets  of  the  Empire  indicated  by  the  old 
pavement,  all  this  would  have  been  avoided,  and  one  half  of  the 
expense  of  the  foundations  for  the  new  city  would  have  been  saved. 
In  carrying  out  this  absurd  project,  enormous  works  have  been 
done.  Scores  of  objects  of  the  greatest  historical  interest  have 
been  brought  to  light  one  week,  and  destroyed  the  next,  if  it 
did  not  happen  to  fit  the  plan  of  the  New  City.  The  great 
drains  are  often  twenty  feet  deep,  or  more  in  some  places;  where 

'  The  general  title,  as  part  of  the     be  changed  when  it  is  bound  for  the 
series,  is  put  at  the  end ;  this  can  easily     library. 
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they  are  cut  through  the  tufa  rock,  perhaps  thirty  feet  under- 
ground. These  drains  are  numerous,  and  whatever  comes  in  the 
way  of  a  new  drain  must  go. 

All  these  new  facts  in  the  old  history  brought  to  light  by  these  ex- 
cavations, have  only  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  view  taken  in  this 
work.  The  excavations  made  for  historical  objects  only^  and  not  in 
search  of  statues  or  other  works  of  ancient  art  for  museums,  at  first 
by  myself  from  my  own  means,  then  by  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
Rome,  with  the  help  of  the  Roman  Exploration  Fund ;  and  simul- 
taneously by  Napoleon  the  Third,  in  the  Famese  gardens  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  (this  happens  to  be  on  the  exact  site  of  Roma  Qua- 
drata,  with  the  great  foss  across  the  hill  on  the  southern  side  of  it) ; 
and  those  since  carried  on  by  the  Italian  Government  in  the  Forum 
Romanum,  the  Via  Sacra,  and  the  Colosseum— the  very  heart  of  old 
Rome — ^all  these  are  nothing  for  tracing  out  the  general  history  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  compared  to  the  great  works  of  the  Municipality, 
although  unfortunately  their  object  was  to  build  a  New  City,  not 
caring  how  much  of  the  old  one  was  destroyed  in  the  process. 
A  minority  in  the  Corporation  has  been  strong  enough  to  induce 
them  to  form  a  new  Museum,  to  receive  the  works  of  art  found 
in  these  great  excavations,  and  to  publish  a  BtUUtino  della  Com- 
missione  Archcologica  MunicipalCy  headed  with  the  old  formula 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  rapid  progress  that  Archaeology 
is  making  in  public  opinion  everywhere,  and  shews  the  necessity  of 
such  a  work  as  the  present,  to  enable  English  and  American  scholars 
for  the16rst  time  to  understand  the  real  and  true  history  of  the  city 
of  Rome.  All  the  usually-received  histories  (no  matter  according 
to  what  theory,  whether  of  the  Roman  school,  the  German  school, 
the  French  school,  or  the  English  school),  all  alike  are  of  necessity 
grounded  upon  the  conjectures  of  learned  men  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  miscalled  the  Roman  Traditions.  No  real  tradition  has 
come  through  the  Middle  Age  beyond  a  few  names.  The  docu- 
ments collected  in  the  excellent  Codex  of  Urlichs  are  a  proof  of 
this.  These  documents  had  long  been  almost  inaccessible,  and 
a  great  service  has  been  rendered  by  making  them  now  so  conve- 
niently fit  for  use — they  had  long  been  known  to  me  (though  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  get  the  use  of  them  when  I  first  went 
to  Rome),  and  they  fully  confirm  what  I  had  previously  stated  before 
they  were  published  in  this  convenient  form. 
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Note  A.    The  Legends. 

Of  all  the  modem  histories  of  Rome  that  I  have  examined  for 
this  part  of  my  work,  the  most  sensible  and  satisSaictoty  appears 
to  me  to  be  that  of  Dr.  Liddell.  In  every  word  that  he  says  about 
these  old  legends  I  can  cordially  agree,  still  the  modem  science 
of  Architectural  History  has  never  before  been  applied  to  Roman 
buildings.  It  was  taught  originally  by  Rickman  about  idio,  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  Professor  Willis,  about  thirty  years  after- 
wards,  in  his  histories  of  the  Cathedral  Churches,  especially  Canter- 
bury and  Winchester,  which  he  rightly  said  are  historical  types  of 
their  period,  not  only  for  those  dioceses  but  for  the  whole  of  £ng* 
land,  and  Normandy,  and  the  north  of  France. 

The  same  principles  of  careful  examination  of  the  construction, 
and  the  architectural  details  of  each  building,  apply  equally  to 
Rome,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale,  because  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  and  early  buildings  were  always  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

The  old  legends  by  themselves  cannot  be  made  into  a  consistent 
history,  nor  can  the  existing  remains  by  themselves  be  understood, 
but  the  two  put  together  fit  exactly,  and  make  a  perfectly  consistent 
history  of  the  City,  just  what  we  should  expect  to  find. 

"  Few  persons  will  now  be  found  to  dispute  the  position  that  the  early  history 
of  Rome,  like  that  of  all  nations,  begins  with  legendary  tales.  Such  legends 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  romances,  that  is,  fictions  invented  by  persons 
of  lively  imagination  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pleasure  and  amusement  to  their 
hearers  or  readers.  They  are  older  and  more  genuine  than  such  professed 
romances.  Among  all  nations  in  a  rude  and  simple  state,  tales  will  be  found 
which  pass  current  from  mouth  to  mouth,  without  suspicion  that  they  are  not 
absolutely  true.  They  are  not  written,  because  they  date  from  times  when 
writing  b  unknown ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  repeated  by  word  of 
mouth,  causes  a  perpetual  variation  in  the  narratives.  The  same  original  story 
being  handed  down  traditionally  by  two  different  tribes,  which  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  or  which  are  animated  by  hostile  feelings,  will  in  a  veiy 
short  time  assume  extremely  different  forms.  Names,  circumstances,  everything, 
except  some  dominant  thought,  may  have  been  changed ;  and  yet  the  origin 
may  be  the  same.  No  fraud  is  intended  or  committed.  The  alterations  arise 
naturally  and  spontaneously*." 

"There  are  also  great  works,  in  part  remaining  to  the  present  day,  of  which 
these  l^;ends  tell, — such  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  substructions  of  the  Capitol, 
the  agger  of  Servius  Tullius. — Here  we  have  realities,  which  cannot  be  put 
aside  as  children's  tales'.*' 

"The  early  history  of  Rome  was  preserved  in  old  heroic  lays  or  l^^cnds, 
which  lived  in  the  memories  of  men,  and  were  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth 
from  one  generation  to  another.     The  early  history  of  all  nations  is,  as  we  have 

•  Ltddell*s  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i  c.  v.  f  I.  '  Ibid.,  §  7. 
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lud,  the  same :  and  even  if  we  had  the  Fasti  and  the  Annals  complete,  we 
shonld  still  have  to  refer  to  those  legendary  tales  for  the  substance  and  colour 
of  the  early  history  <." 

To  quote  another  important  authority: — 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  poetry,  in  the  absence  of  writing,  is  calculated  to 
keep  up  tradition  in  a  comparatively  pure  and  genuine  form.  Popular  songs  in 
praise  of  heroes  of  the  past  may  live  for  centuries  in  the  mouth  of  the  people^  and 
may  save  many  an  event  from  oblivion  ^" 

These  are  the  words  of  Ihne,  the  admirable  historian,  whose  his- 
tory is  in  some  respects  the  best  history  of  Rome  now  extant ;  he 
is  one  of  the  most  cautious  to  state  as  facts  nothing  that  cannot 
be  proved  by  good  evidence,  and  very  properly  treats  all  the 
early  history  of  Rome  as  legends  only;  it  belongs  to  a  period  ante- 
rior to  any  written  history.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  all  the 
ancient  cities  on  the  hills  of  Italy;  but  where  we  find  that  these 
various  legends  all  agree  in  certain  leading  points,  and  especially 
when  supported  by  the  architectural  evidence^  which  has  hitherto  been 
overlooked,  but  which  is  very  important,  these  legends  so  collected 
do  contain  history.  The  Jews  were  ordered  to  transmit  their  history 
firom  father  to  son  in  the  same  manner,  and  their  history  was  pro- 
bably preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Rome  was  for  the 
first  five  hundred  years,  before  it  was  committed  to  writing. 

NOTE  B. 

The  scholars  of  the  school  kA Historical  critidsm  object  also  to  this  explanation  of 
the  thirty-seven  gates  in  the  first  century,  as  recorded  by  Pliny,  and  in  the  fourth 
century  in  the  Regionary  Catalogue  of  that  period,  which  have  always  hitherto 
been  considered  as  inexplicable.  Those  who  are  on  the  spot  in  Rome,  who  can 
go  and  examine  the  matter  for  themselves,  have  almost  entirely  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  explanation  is  the  true  and  the  only  possible  one.  They  see  that 
the  Milliarium  (the  site  of  which  is  well-known)  is  not  near  the  middle  of  the 
City  on  the  seven  hills,  but  is  in  the  middle  of  the  modem  city,  because  the 
present  wall  is  built  upon  the  old  earthworks  which  formed  the  outer  boundary  of 
Rome,  and  had  twenty-four  gate's  in  them.'  The  old  opinion  was  that  these  gates 
were  only  arches  of  the  aqueducts,  but  this  is  not  true ;  two  of  them  had  aque« 
ducts  made  over  them,  as  part  of  the  same  design  of  the  architect  of  the  aqueducts 
and  of  the  gates.  The  Porta  Maggiore  is  part  of  the  design  of  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct ;  the  Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo,  or  Tiburtina,  is  also  part  of  the  design  of  the 
architect  who  rebuilt  a  large  part  of  the  arcade  of  the  Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Julia, 
under  Augustus.  Three  gates  of  the  first  century,  now  remaining,  have  no  aque* 
ducts  over  them,  and  never  could  have  had ;  these  are  the  Porta  Chiusa  at  the 
Praetorian  Camp ;  the  Porta  Lateranensis  (excavated  by  myself  some  years  since), 

s  Ibid.,  bk.  ii.  c.  xvi.  ^  Ihne's  History  of  Rome,  bk.  i.  c  iL 
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the  arch  of  which  can  still  be  seen  built  of  brickwork  of  the  first  century ;  the 
jambs  of  it  were  buried  again,  but  we  found  tombs  at  the  foot  of  it,  as  at  all 
the  old  gates  (photographs,  and  drawings,  and  plans  were  made  of  them  and 
published) ;  and  the  Porta  Ardeatina,  on  the  old  Via  Ardeatina,  which  is  an  older 
road  than  the  Via  Appia.  In  this  case  the  Wall  of  Aurelian  was  made  to  deviate 
from  its  line,  and  form  an  acute  angle,  in  order  to  include  this  gate  and  allow  the 
road  to  pass  through  the  wall.  The  brickwork  of  the  gate  is  of  the  long  thin 
bricks  of  Nero,  so  well  known  to  Roman  antiquaries.  It  has  been  shewn  also 
in  tlus  work  that  two  cippi  of  the  Pomoerium  of  Augustus  were  found  outside  of 
the  northern  gates  of  the  modem  city,  the  Porta  del  Popolo  and  the  Porta  Pin- 
ciana,  and  another  outside  of  a  southern  gate,  the  Porta  Metronia.  The  Millia- 
rium  would  be  just  half-way  between  these  two,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from 
each,  whereas  it  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  City  proper,  the  northern  clif&  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  the  foss  at  the 
foot  of  it,  and  quite  a  mile  from  the  Esquiline,  and  from  the  great  foss  between 
the  Ccelian  Hill  and  the  Lateran,  on  the  Celiolum. 

A  very  ingenious  German  scholar  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
was  originally  open  at  the  top,  and  was  vaulted  over  afterwards — by  altering  the 
stops  and  one  letter  of  a  word  in  the  passage  of  Livy  recording  its  formation — 
this  was  to  make  it  agree  with  a  theory  that  the  Romans  could  not  build  a  vault 
at  that  period.  Unfortunately  for  this  ingenious  verbal  criticism,  a  part  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the  Forum  by  the  excavations ;  it 
is  vaulted  over,  and  the  vault  of  Etruscan  character  is  evidently  part  of  the  same 
construction  as  the  walls  it  rests  upon,  and  all  built  at  one  time — ^there  is  no  joint 
whatever.  This  shews  that  the  most  ingenious  verbal  criticism  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon,  when  buildings  are  described  ;  the  remains  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves are  always  the  best  guide  to  the  meaning  of  the  author,  who  describes  each 
from  tradition  only. 

Dionysius  collected  the  materials  of  his  work  from  the  same  source — originally 
family  traditions  of  the  Roman  people ;  his  history  agrees  on  many  of  the  main 
points  with  Livy's,  but  has  sufficient  variations  in  details  to  shew  that  the  one 
did  not  copy  the  other,  though  they  were  nearly  contemporary  writers.  Neither 
of  them  appears  to  have  quite  understood  the  traditions  which  he  repeats,  because 
the  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  Kings  had  been  used  as  foundations  for  build- 
ings of  the  time  of  the  Republic,  and  were  entirely  buried  in  their  time  (at  least 
for  the  most  part).  The  walls  of  Roma  Quadrata  have  only  been  brought  to 
light  since  i860,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author  as  walls. 

Both  refer  to  Fabius  Pictor  as  the  person  who  first  collected  these  legends ;  he 
lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  Rome.  Livy  ^  mentions  his  being  sent  to  consult 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  in  the  year  536 ;  this  allows  five  hundred  years  for  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  history  of  the  City  to  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  a  sacred 
trust  for  posterity,  just  as  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  do,  and  did. 

^  Livii  Hist,  xxiL  57. 
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The  numerous  excavations  carried  on  in  Rome  during  the  last 
few  years  have  thrown  a  new  light  on  many  obscure  subjects,  and 
not  least,  on  the  ancient  earthworks,  on  which,  and  within  which, 
the  City  of  Rome  was  made.  They  have  also  shewn  that  the  walls 
which  formed  part  of  these  Fortifications  were  built  of  great  blocks 
of  tufa.  Several  things,  which  at  first  seemed  bold  and  hazardous 
conjectures  only,  have  eventually  become  matter  of  strict  demon- 
stration. It  is  now  certain  that  these  great  blocks  of  stone  were 
each  of  a  ton  weight  (or  each  a  load  for  a  cart,  as  Dionysius  says), 
and  have  in  many  cases  been  left  in  their  original  places,  used  as 
foundations  for  later  buildings.  Even  when  these  later  buildings 
have  subsequently  been  rebuilt  from  the  foundationsy  those  founda- 
tions themselves  have  been  left  as  they  were,  as  there  could  not 
be  better  foundations  to  build  upon. 

These  ancient  walls  now  brought  to  light,  could  not  have  been 
visible  in  the  Augustan  age,  nor  could  have  been  seen  by  Varro,  or 
Cicero,  or  Livy,  or  Dionysius:  it  is  therefore  impossible  that  any 
of  those  authors  could  have  written  their  works  to  fit  these  walls, 
■  which  they  could  not  have  seen ;  hence  when  we  find  that  the 
architectural  character  and  the  construction  of  these  walls  agree 
with  their  writings  in  the  succession  attributed  to  them,  this  fact 
goes  far  to  demonstrate  the  substantial  truth  of  the  ancient  history, 
of  Rome,  legendary  or  traditional,  as  it  may  be, — ^but  which  has  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  orally  for  many  generations  before 
it  was  committed  to  writing  as  history.  That  this  history  was  fully 
believed  by  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  is  evident  from  the 
writings  themselves,  and  from  many  inscriptions.  The  fragment  of 
the  beginning  of  a  set  of  Fasti,  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  engraved 
on  a  marble  tablet,  dug  up  in  the  Forum  in  1872,  begins  with 
"  Romulus,  the  son  of  Mars."  Of  course,  the  mixture  of  the  super- 
natural, and  the  mention  of  the  gods,  are  only  marks  of  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  and  all  historians  have  to  separate  the  marvellous 
and  the  supernatural  from  the  reality  of  history.  In  the  celebrated 
inscription  called  Monumentum  Ancyranum^  in  which  Augustus  re- 
cords the  buildings  he  had  erected,  he  says  that  he  made  the  Luper- 
ctU^  that  is,  he  built  a  hall  or  chamber  against  the  mouth  of  a  cave, 
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which  he  believed  to  have  been  a  wolfs  cave,  under  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Palatine  HilL  Such  a  cave  still  remains,  with  a  fine 
stream  of  water  gushing  out  into  it,  and  with  ruins  of  vaulted 
chambers  of  the  time  of  Augustus  in  firont  of  it 

Again,  on  the  top  of  the  Palatine,  nearly  over  this  cave,  we  have 
a  wall  of  the  earliest  character  of  any  wall  in  Rome,  a  continuation 
of  which  can  be  traced  by  portions  of  it  still  remaining  and  now 
made  visible,  on  three  sides  of  an  oblong  space  at  the  north  end 
of  the  hill.  The  earliest  part  is  immediately  opposite  to  the  Hill  of 
Saturn,  occupied  by  the  Sabines  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
There  is  also  a  wide  and  deep  trench  or  foss  across  the  hill  on  the 
southern  side  of  this  oblong  space,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  trench 
or  valley  there  are  remains  of  very  early  tufa  walls ;  on  the  north 
side  also,  the  part  nearest  to  the  enemies*  quarter,  are  the  lower 
parts  of  towers  begun  and  left  unfinished,  and  then  used  as  foun- 
dations for  later  buildings. 

On  the  Hill  of  Saturn  are  considerable  remains  of  the  great  public 
building  originally  called  the  Capitolium,  erected  when  it  was  agreed 
to  make  that  hill  the  Capitol  of  the  new  city,  consisting  then  of  the 
two  hills  only.  There  are  also  considerable  remains  of  the  wall  that 
enclosed  these  two  hills,  which  is  mentioned  incidentally  only  by 
Dionysius ;  but  this  sort  of  incidental  notice  is  more  valuable  even 
than  a  direct  statement  of  the  fact  would  be :  he  takes  it  for  granted, 
as  a  thing  that  every  body  knows,  that  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  was  built  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  "when 
the  two  hills  were  enclosed  in  one  wall."  The  walls  of  that  period, 
which  we  find  to  have  been  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  twelve  feet 
thick,  are  not  easily  obliterated ;  but  they  are  often  misunderstood, 
and  they  have  been  so  in  this  instance.  Of  this  wall  of  the  second 
City  of  Rome,  the  junction  with  the  eastem  cliflF  of  the  Hill  of  Satum 
was  brought  to  light  in  1872,  under  a  house  in  the  Via  di  Marforio. 
This  wall  was  one  of  enclosure  for  municipal  purposes,  the  boun- 
dary of  the  new  City,  but  not  much  intended  as  a  fortification.  An 
account  of  it  is  given  in  an  Appendix  to  our  third  chapter  on  the 
"  Historical  Construction  of  Walls." 

The  other  hills  were  fortified  when  they  were  first  inhabited  each 
as  a  separate  fortress ;  but  they  were  not  included  in  the  boundary 
of  the  City  until  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius.  Each  of  these  separate 
fortresses  can  be  traced  by  existing  remains  of  tufa  walls  of  that 
early  period.  On  the  Aventine,  where  the  Latins  were  settled  after 
the  conquest  of  their  principal  city  of  Alba  Longa,  these  remains 
are  very  important  and  interesting,  as  we  can  there  see  more 
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dearly  than  anywhere  else  the  plan  of  these  old  fortifications  (in 
the  garden  or  vineyard  of  Prince  Torlonia,  near  S.Prisca).  We 
there  see  that  the  difif  has  been  scarped  to  the  depth  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  and  a  terrace  made  on  a  ledge  in  the  rock  at  the  foot 
of  this  escarpment ;  and  on  this  ledge  we  see  fiirther  that  the  wall 
stands :  that  this  wall  is  built  in  part  of  the  great  blocks  of  tufa,  cut 
away  firom  the  surface  of  the  cliff  in  the  process  of  scarping  it,  and 
that  other  parts  of  sunilar  blocks  of  a  slightly  different  colour  have 
been  brought  firom  a  quarry  in  the  same  hiU,  very  near  to  the  spot ; 
stones  of  a  ton  weight  each  are  not  easily  brought  firom  a  distance. 
We  notice  that  the  wall,  in  its  original  state,  was  twelve  feet  thick, 
formed  entirely  of  these  large  blocks,  and  that,  in  another  part,  it 
has  been  altered  to  introduce  small  arches,  perhaps  for  catapults ; 
that  in  this  part  the  back  of  the  wall  is  a  mass  of  concrete  fiu:ed 
only  with  the  great  blocks  of  tufa,  and  that  the  arches  have  been 
made  in  this  outer  facing,  but  these  are  evidently  introduced  at 
a  subsequent  period,  though  still  an  early  one.  We  observe  also 
that  at  the  foot  of  this  great  wall  was  a  trench,  afterwards  filled 
up,  and  deep  pits  made  in  it  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  connected  with 
the  therma  of  his  cousin  Sura. 

This  fortress  is  at  the  north-west  angle  of  a  gorge  in  the  hill, 
at  the  narrow  end  of  which  was  a  gate,  where  four  roads  meet 
On  the  opposite,  or  south  angle  of  this  gorge,  are  remains  of  an- 
other ancient  fort,  of  which  we  have  only  the  concrete  mass  of 
the  wall;  but  at  the  foot  of  it  we  found,  by  excavations  made 
in  187 1,  remains  of  the  facing  of  large  blocks  of  tufa,  as  on  the 
other  side.  This  second  fort  is  under  S.  Sabba,  on  the  Pseudo- 
Aventine,  and  that  part  of  the  hill  appears  to  have  been  the  arx  or 
citadel  of  the  Aventine  when  it  was  a  separate  fortress.  The  tufa 
wall  remains  at  the  other  end  of  it  under  S.  Balbina,  still  visible  on 
the  eastern  side,  as  it  was  also  on  the  northern  side  (when  a  photo- 
graph was  obtained  of  it  in  1868),  before  Signor  Rosa  had  buried 
it  in  the  earth  that  he  brought  firom  the  Palatine  and  threw  there. 
The  church  and  monaaltery  of  S.  Balbina  is  on  the  site  of  another 
ancient  fort,  of  which  the  tufa  walls  could  be  seen  on  three  sides 
of  it,  on  the  east  and  the  north,  as  mentioned,  and  on  the  west  also, 
where  it  has  been  excavated;  on  the  south  side,  the  trench  has 
been  filled  up. 

This  ancient  fort  (now  S.  Balbina)  is  opposite  to  another  on  the 
Ccelian,  in  which  the  Villa  Mattei  or  Coelimontana  has  been  built. 
These  two  ancient  forts  were  used  by  Servius  Tullius  to  protect  the 
Porta  Capena  in  his  short  agger  across  the  valley,  from  the  cliff 
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of  the  Aventine  to  that  of  the  Coelian.  The  fort  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  Coelian  protected  two  other  gates  at  the  inner  ends 
of  other  gorges,  one  in  the  southern  cliflf,  now  the  entrance  to  the 
Piazza  della  Navicella  from  the  Porta  Metronia ;  the  other  in  the 
western  cliff,  going  up  nearly  to  the  arch  of  Dolabella.  That  arch 
was  the  entrance  into  that  part  of  the  hill  which  was  afterwards  called 
the  Claudium,  made  in  another  ancient  fort  on  the  south-western 
angle  of  the  Coelian^  extending  nearly  to  the  site  of  the  Colosseum. 
The  scarped  cliffs  are  very  distinct  on  three  sides.  The  Clivus 
3cauri  passes  between  these  two  ancient  forts  on  the  western  side 
of  the  hill.  Between  the  Claudium  and  the  other  part  of  the 
Coelian  is  another  gorge,  and  the  narrow  end  of  this. nearly  meets 
that  before-mentioned,  near  the  arch  of  Dolabella.  It  would  appear 
that  the  western  end  of  the  Coelian,  almost  detached  from  the  hill, 
was  the  arx  or  citadel  of  that  hill  as  a  separate  fortress.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  hill,  the  church  and  monastery  of  the  Santi  Quattro 
Coronati  stands,  evidently  in  another  ancient  fort,  with  the  cliff 
visible  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  a  trench  on  the  south,  cutting  it 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  hilL  This  protected  another  gate,  where 
the  church  of  S.  Clement  now  stands.  Between  the  east  end  of  the 
Coelian  and  the  Lateran  fortress  is  another  wide  and  deep  foss, 
partly  natural  and  partly  cut,  with  walls  against  the  cliffs  on  both 
sides,  and  tombs  on  both  sides  also,  shewing  that  it  was  outside 
of  the  City.  The  Lateran  has  been  probably  made  in  the  Coeliolum. 
The  church  of  S.  Clement,  which  stands  upon  another  of  these  short 
aggeresy  connected  the  Coelian  fortress  and  the  Esquiline  fortified 
hill ;  the  southern  and  eastern  cliffs  of  that  hill  carry  on  the  line 
to  the  junction  with  the  great  agger  on  the  eastern  side  of  Rome. 

There  are  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  Viminal  on 
the  cliff  opposite  to  S.  Vitale,  and  of  the  Quirinal  in  the  Colonna 
Gardens,  and  in  part  of  the  gardens  of  Sallust  (now  those  of  Spitho- 
ever).  The  arx  of  the  Esquiline  was  probably  where  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  now  stands,  where  the  cliffs  and  the  trenches 
are  very  visible ;  that  of  the  Viminal  was  probably  where  the  ruins 
of  towers  were  excavated  in  187 1,  as  mentioned ;  that  of  the  Quirinal 
was  probably  where  the  great  palace  is  now  situated. 

All  these  separate  fortresses  were,  of  course,  merged  in  the  city 
of  Servius  Tullius.  This  third  City  of  Rome  was  made  by  uniting 
the  seven  hills  in  one  enclosure,  making  use  of  the  previous 
ancient  fortifications  of  separate  villages,  uniting  them  by  aggeres, 
or  banks  of  earth,  faced  with  walls  having  deep  and  wide  trenches 
in  firont  of  them,  across  the  valley  from  the.  scarped  cliffs  of  one 
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hfll  to  those  of  another,  and  by  making  the  great  agger  of  Servius 
TuUius  on  the  high  table-land  on  the  eastern  side  of  Rome.  Of 
this  there  are  considerable  remains,  long  seen  and  acknowledged 
as  such  by  all  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject 

This  third  City  was  seven  miles  round ;  but  nearly  all  fortifications 
require  an  outer  wall  of  enclosure,  called  the  "  wall  of  encdnie^'  and 
the  Tarquins  endeavoured  to  supply  this  by  another  great  bank  and 
foss  of  far  greater  extent,  making  the  circuit  thirteen  miles.  The 
labour  required  for  these  great  earthworks,  must  have  been  enor- 
mous, and  could  only  have  been  made  by  the  whole  population 
of  the  city  being  employed  upon  them  for  years.  This  could  only 
have  been  done  imder  a  despotic  government ;  but  the  people  had 
not  the  same  foresight  as  their  rulers,  and  they  at  last  rebelled 
against  all  this  labour,  of  which  they  did  not  see  the  necessity. 
The  rebellion  under  Brutus  was  successful,  and  the  Republic  was 
established,  as  we  know.  The  great  nuznia^  or  the  outer  line  of  de- 
fence, were  left  unfinished  at  both  ends  \  nor  was  there  any  outer 
wall  to  the  Aventine  until  the  time  of  Claudius,  and  in  the  break 
between  the  Praetorian  Camp  and  the  Pincian  Hill  the  outer  earth- 
works were  never  erected.  This  was  the  weak  part  of  the  defences 
of  Rome,  and  at  this  point  it  was  repeatedly  attacked  and  taken. 
Indeed,  from  that  time  there  was  an  end  to  all  great  public  works, 
until  the  time  of  Sylla  the  dictator. 

To  understand  properly  the  ancient  fortifications  of  Rome,  where 
they  are  so  much  concealed  by  later  work,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  those  of  other  cities  of  the  same  early  period,  such  as  Fiesole, 
Volterra,  and  other  Etruscan  cities  to  the  north ;  Tusculum,  Alba 
Longa,  and  Gabii,  on  the  eastern  side.  These  have,  we  find,  forti- 
fications of  precisely  the  same  character,  and  far  more  perfect, 
though  varying  in  details,  according  to  their  respective  situations. 
Alba  Longa  is  especially  important,  as  being  the  reputed  city  from 
which  the  first  Romans  emigrated ;  and  Gabii,  as  having  been  an- 
other colony  from  Alba  Longa.  This  town  is  built  on  precisely  the 
same  plan, — a  single  long  street  on  the  edge  of  a  lake. 
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Section  VI.— The  Ccelian        ....  64—67   XIV. 

Added  to  the  City  by  TuUus  HostUius,  B.C.  650,  according  to  Livy ;  XV. 
or  by  Ancus  Martius,  acooixling  to  Strabo.    This  name  is  sometimes  XVI. 
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Section  VII.— The  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esquiune  68—70  XVIII. 
Added  to  the  City,  b.c.  600,  and  the  completion  of  the  inner  line  of 
defence  by  the  aggeres  (or  ramparts)  of  Servius  Tullius.  These  hills  were 
called  CoUes,  as  distinct  from  the  Montes,  because  they  were  united  with 
the  high  table-land  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  great  aggtr  was  required 
for  their  defence  on  that  side. — ^The  district  was  called  R^o  Collina,  and 
in  modem  times,  Rione  dei  Monti. — Scarped  cliffs  and  remains  of  the 
walls  of  the  Viminal  still  visible. — ^The  great  agger  of  Servius  Tullius. — 
The  outer  agger  of  the  Tarquins  (see  Notes  E  and  F,  p.  98). — The  walls  of 
the  city. — T^e  Pulchrum  Littus,  the  western  wall  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber. — The  Janiculum,  a  detached  fortress. 

Section  VIII.— The  Fifteen  Gates  of  Servius  Tullius  81—97 
I..  Flumentana,  near  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  (see  Note  A).  2.  Carmentalis, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  at  the  south-west  comer  (see  Note  B, 
P*  99)>  3*  Ratumena,  at  the  other  comer,  south-east  4.  Fontinalis,  on  the 
Quirinal,  south-west,  excavated  in  1875-6  (see  Note  C,  p.  99).  5.  Sanqualis, 
or  Sangualis,  also  on  the  Quirinal,  south-west.  6.  Salutaris,  on  the  Qui- 
rinal, north-west  7.  CoUina,  near  the  modem  Porta  Pia  in  the  outer  wall ; 
the  CoUina  was  in  the  inner  wall,  near  the  House  of  Sallust  (see  Note  D, 
p.  99).  8.  Viminalis,  on  that  hill,  north-east,  excavated  in  1876-7.  9.  Esqui* 
Una,  east ;  the  Arch  of  Gallienus  is  on  the  site  of  it  10.  Querquetulana,  be- 
tween the  Coelian  and  the  Esquiline  ;  near  S.  Clement's  Church,  ii.  Coeli- 
montana,  on  the  Coelian  Hill,  east,  near  the  Lateran,  separated  fix>m  it  by 
a  great  foss,  filled-up  in  1875.  12.  Capena,  in  the  valley  between  the 
Coelian  and  the  Pseudo-Aventine ;  excavated  by  Mr.  Parker  in  1868,  and 
again  more  completely  in  1876-7  (see  Note  B,  p.  100).  13.  Raudusculana, 
on  the  Pseudo-Aventine,  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  between  the  churches  of 
S.  Sabba  and  S.  Balbina.  14.  Naevia,  in  the  valley  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Aventine,  between  the  churches  of  S.  Sabba  and  S.  Prisca, 
where  remains  of  the  forts  to  defend  the  approach  to  this  gate  are  left ' 
visible.  15.  Trigemina,  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Tiber ;  the  name 
included  the  whole  strip  of  land ;  there  were  probably  three  gates,  one 
at  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle,  near  the  Sublidan  bridge. 

Besides  these  fifteen  gates  of  the  fortifications  of  the  City,  other  early 
gates  are  mentioned.  Three  on  the  Palatine :  i.  Mugionis,  north ; 
2.  Romana,  north-east ;  3.  Postema,  south-east,  which  remains  visible. 
Three  on  the  Capitoline,  4.  Satumi,  the  entrance  to  the  Fomm  Roma- 
num  from  that  fortress  ;  also  called  Stercoraria ;  the  foundation-waU  is 
visible ;  5.  The  Arch  of  Janus ;  6.  Triumphalis,  of  which  there  are  con- 
siderable remains  ;  it  is  now  the  porch  of  the  church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pesche- 
xia  (so-called  because  the  fish-market  is  now  held  there).    7.  Navalis  :  this 
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is  believed  to  liaye  been  the<  entrance  to  the  Navalia,  or  dockyard, 
where  a  gateway  and  arch  of  the  third  century  still  stands,  near  the 
Emporium  of  Commerce  and  the  landing-wharf,  or  Marmorata  (see 
Note  H)  excavated  in  1870.  The  sites  of  the  others  are  not  known ; 
they  probably  belonged  to  the  separate  hill-fortresses^  not  to  the 
general  line  of  defence  of  the  City. 

The  Capitouum  and  Municipium       .  •  .    103^120  XIX. 

This  great  public  building  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  northern,  XX. 
or  upper  part,  is  of  two  storeys,  facing  the  Area  Capitolina,  and  ai  XXI. 
that  Uvd  are  remains  of  the  Senaculum  or  Curia.    On  the  southern  XX 1 1, 
side,  the  building  is  five  store3rs  high  ;  the  lowest  is  the  iErarium,  over  XXI IL 
that  the  Tabularium,  and  over  it  the  municipal  offices  in  the  three  XXIV. 
upper  storeys.— Passages  from  Livy,  in  which  the  Capitolium  is  men-  XXV. 
tioned. — Other  passages  from  Varro,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Cicero,  XXVI. 
Virgil,  Dio  Cassius,  and  Dionysius. — ^The  south-east  comer  of  this  XXVIII. 
great  building,  where  a  mediaeval  tower  now  stands,  is  the  northern 
point  of  the  Forum. 

The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  were  dose  to  this  north-  XXXII. 
em  point. — ^The  Grsecostasis  was  very  near  to  it,  a  little  to  the  south-  XXXIII. 
east. — ^The  Church  of  S.  Hadrian  is  further  to  the  east  of  north,  as  XXXIV. 
may  be  seen  on  any  good  Plan  of  Rome. 

The  upper  part  of  this  great  building  was  always  of  wood  until  XXXV. 
the  sixteenth  century ;  we  have  the  stone  substructures  only  of  the  XXXVL 
Senaculum  or  Curia.     This  wooden  part  explains  the  passage  dted 
from  Tacitus  respecting  Vitellius,  and  the  burning  of  it  in  the  dvil 
war,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  east  end  by  Sylla. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  .  .  .    lai*— 126 

Not  on  the  site  of  the  church  of  Ara  Cceli,  which  is  due  north  of  the 
Forum,  but  on  that  of  the  Cafiarelli  Palace,  which  is  due  west  of  this 
public  building,  and  of  the  Curia. — Cicero  sajrs  that  the  statue  was 
turned  rtmnd  to  face  the  east^  in  order  that  it  might  look  over  the 
Forum* 

^RARIUM  AND  TeMPLE  OF  SATURN  •  •  .      I27— 129 

The  Asylum         ......    129—134 

This  was  in  the  valley  between  the  two  hills,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Hospitale  della  Consolatione. — Virgil  describes  the  site  agree- 
ing with  this. 

The  Temple  of  Opis,  or  of  Saturn  and  Opis  •  135  XXXL 

TheVelia  ......    136—140 

An  imf>ortant  part  of  the  defence  of  the  early  City.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  promontory  from  the  Esquiline  Hill,  but  was  cut  off  from 
it  by  one  of  the  great  fosss  of  the  city  on  the  two  hills,  and  thence- 
forward made  part  of  the  Palatine. — The  Via  dd  Colosseo  now  runs 
through  that  great  foss. 

The  FosSiE  Quiritium     .....  141 

Livy  attributes  these  to  Ancus  Martius. 
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Thb  TsMPLX  OP  Jttpitbr  Fb&btrius  •  •  .    143—144  VL 

On  the  Palatine  Hill,  in  Roma  Quadrata  (?).— Constniction  the  VIL 
nme  as  the  earliest  walls. — Tarpeian  rock,  so  called  because  Tar* 
peia  was  burUd  at  the  foot  of  it.—- There  was  no  gate  there.    (See 
also  Note  G,  p.  157.) 

The  Second  Wall  of  Rome    .  •  .  •    145 — 14S 

This  wall  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Dionysius,  who  says,  "/br 
both  these  hills  had  already  been  encompassed  with  one  toall.** — The 
lines  can  be  clearly  traced :  on  the  north  the  scarped  difis  of  the  hill 
of  Saturn,  connected  on  the  west  with  the  Pulchrum  Littus,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  at  the  east  end  of  that  hill  the  deep  foss 
cuts  it  off  from  the  Quiiinal — then  connected  by  a  bank  or  rampart 
[flgger)  from  the  south-east  comer  to  the  north  end  of  the  Velia.— 
Excavations  in  1872,  in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  shewed  this  connec- 
tion, and  the  site  of  a  gate. — ^Then  the  Velia,  a  small  hill  rather 
higher  than  the  Palatine^  with  the  great  Basilica  of  Constantine  cut 
out  of  it — On  the  line  of  this  connecting  rampart  are  remains  of 
three  of  the  old  towers ;  one  was  on  either  side  of  the  Forum  of 
Augustus,  the  third  now  the  Tor  dei  Conti,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  very  ancient — ^Then  the  eastern  cliff  of  the  Velia,  cut  off  from 
the  Esquiline  Hill  by  one  of  the  great  Fossae  Quiritium. — ^Then 
the  southern  cliff  of  the  Palatine  to  the  Vallis  Murda,  used  as  an- 
other of  the  great  fossae  to  isolate  the  City ;  and  the  west  cliffs  of 
the  Palatine  with  the  Wall  of  the  Second  City  at  the  foot  of  it,  of 
which  also  there  are  remains  visible. — ^Then,  from  the  north-west 
comer,  another  rampart  connected  it  with  the  south  end  of  the  Pul- 
chrum Littus,  which  defends  the  western  side  of  the  City. 

Note  on  the  Architectural  History  of  the  Cmr 

OF  Rome  •••...  149^156 
This  is  traced  and  made  out  plainly  by  the  existing  remains  dug 
out  since  1850^  and  is  entirely  independent  of  Names,  which  belong 
to  written  history,  or  were  preserved  by  tradition  perhaps  from 
a  long  period  before  they  were  committed  to  writing. — ^There  was 
no  zvritten  history  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  walls 
themselves,  compared  with  the  waUs  to  be  seen  of  other  ancient 
cities  on  the  hills  of  Italy,  are  the  best  evidence  of  their  own  history. 
Roma  Quadrata  was  not  the  whole  Paktine  Hill,  but  an  oblong 
space  at  the  north  end,  of  which  the  walls  are  visible. 

The  Mamertine  Prison         •  •  .  •    161^176  XXXVIL 

This  is  among  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  stractures  dis-  XXXVIIL 
covered  of  late  years. — Notices  of  this  prison  in  classical  authors.  —  XXXIX. 
Celebrated  persons  imprisoned  there. — Christian  martyrs  confined  XL. 
there,  according  to  the  legends  of  the  Church. — ^The  vestibule,  now  XLL 
under  the  Church  of  S.  Guiseppe,  or  Joseph,  and  divided  by  a  floor  XT«n» 
into  two  chambers,  is  called  the  Prison  of  S.  Peter. — The  floor  is 
of  travertine,  of  the  time  of  Tiberius :  this  vestibule  is  100  yards 
from  the  body  of  the  prison. — They  are  now  connected  by  a  sub- 
teixanean  passage  only,  and  that  is  not  an  original  connection ; 
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there  probably  was  none  nndergronnd,  but  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  one 
appears  to  have  been  began. — ^Two  brick  arches  of  that  time  are  built 
against  a  massive  wall  of  tula,  of  the  time  of  the  Kings»  as  if  it  was 
Intended  to  cut  a  passage  through  that,  and  this  is  at  the  comer  nearest 
to  the  vestibule. 

The  supplement  describes  the  more  recent  excavations,  in  which  these 
brick  arches  were  discovered.  The  farthest  chamber  to  the  north  is  the 
Robur  Tullianum,  an  addition  to  the  original  prison  of  Ancus  Martius. 
—This  was  the  inner  prison^  the  safest  part  The  only  entrance  was  by 
a  man-hole  in  the  vault  of  the  roof.  There  was  also  an  opening  about 
four  feet  square^  for  passing  provisions  to  the  prisoners,  about  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  at  the  original  level,  part  of  which  has  been  excavated, 
and  the  earth  has  been  raised  about  six  feet.  This  opening  has  been 
altered  into  a  doorway.— History  <^  the  statue  of  Mars  inforo. 

Extract  from  Dr.  Newman  about  the  State  prisons  of  the  Romans. 

The  Lufercal  .....  177—185  XLIIL 

Extract  from  Dionysius. — A  subterranean  cave-reservoir,  partly  na-  XLIV. 
tnral,  and  part  built  against  it,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Palatine, 
in  the  valley  near  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia.  The  walls  of  the  time  of 
Augustus. — Covered  b/  vaults  over  the  two  long  narrow  divisions. 
These  walls  and  vaults  have  been  covered  with  rich  stucco  ornament, 
which  has  fidlen  down. — In  this  cave,  streams  of  good  drinking-water 
gush  out  of  the  rock  in  great  abundance :  this  is  collected  in  a  specns, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  near  the  church  of  S.  Geoigio  in 
Velabro,  after  passing  through  a  modem  mill,  for  which  the  cave- 
reservoir  is  used  as  a  miU-dam.  The  water  was  formerly  called  Aqua 
Argentina,  and  is  believed  to  have  ran  underground,  from  the  fountain  of 
Egeria  in  the  valley  of  the  Coelian  near  the  Porta  Capena  x  it  has  always 
had  the  reputation  of  miraculous  power,  and  is  believed  to  be  slighdy 
saline.  The  only  entrance  to  this  cave  is  by  a  ladder  down  a  well,  at 
the  angle  of  the  Via  de'  Cerchi  and  the  Via  de'  Fienilt  The  situation 
of  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  description  by  Dionysius,  which  is  extant. 
—It  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Inscriptio  Ancy* 
rana, — An  entrance  might  easily  be  made  from  the  Infima  Nova  Via, 
or  street  of  Julius  Csesar,  under  the  Church  of  S.  Anastasia ;  and  such 
a  passage  is  said  to  have  existed  within  the  memory  of  man.  The  water 
might  be  made  a  better  use  of  than  to  turn  the  wheel  of  a  mill. — ^The 
Lupercal  games  are  mentioned  by  Dionysius  and  Plutarch. — The  cave 
was  almost  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  near  the  Carceres,  which  agrees 
with  the  description  of  the  games  by  Ovid ;  and  the  site  agrees  exactly 
with  that  mentioned  by  Virgil,  (passage  quoted). — Early  sculpture  of 
the  wolf  and  the  twins. 

Romulus.— Boys  nurtured  by  Wolves        .  .         186—191 

Parallel  case  in  India  in  1849-50,  well  authenticated  by  Sir  W. 
H.  Sleeman,  (passages  quoted). 

Cave  and  Springs  in  the  Aventine,  called  of  Picus  and  Faunus, 

AND  OF  CaCUS(?)  •  •  •  •  •  193—194 
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The  First  Wall  OF  RoMB— The  Foss  of  Roma  Quadrata  195 — 199  XLVIL 
The  foss  was  excavated  by  Signor  Rosa  for  Napoleon  IIL  The  XLVIIL 
walls  across  it,  by  which  it  was  filled  up  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  can  XLIX. 
now  be  seen  in  some  places ;  they  are  left  open  in  a  pit  behind  the 
apse  or  tribune  of  the  great  hall  of  Domitian,  and  in  the  subterranean 
chamber  called  the  Bath-chamber  of  Livia,  in  which  there  is  a  fine 
picture  of  her  time  on  the  vault  The  older  walls  of  these  chambers 
were  recklessly  cut  through  to  erect  the  walls  across  the  foss  in  the 
time  of  Domitian.  The  foss  extended  from  the  Arch  of  Titus  on  the 
east,  to  the  Germalus  over  the  Circus  Maximus  on  the  west  There 
are  remains  of  the  paved  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  foss,  and  of  an- 
other paved  road  going  up  from  thence  on  the  south  side  for  the 
entrance  into  /^  City,  as  distinct  from  the  Citadel  or  Roma  Quadrata, 
which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  foss.  Part  of  the  wall  against  the 
north  diff  of  the  foss  remains  visible,  although  now  undeiground,  and 
partly  concealed  by  a  corridor  of  the  time  of  Domitian  built  up  against 
it     This  wall  is  also  part  of  the  south  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata. 

Ths  Sscond  Waix  op  Rous       ....    200—204  L. 
Part  of  the  east  wall  used,  and  partly  rebuilt  foi*the  great  wall  of  LL 
the  Forum  of  Augustus,  is  now  standing,  with  the  Temple  of  Mars  LIL 
Ultor  built  up  against  it — Other  remains  of  it,  opposite  to  the  north- 
west end  of  the  Colosseum,  are  used  to  support  the  platform  of  the  LIU. 
Summa  Sacra  Via,  on  which  the  Monastery  of  S.  Francesca  Romana 
now  stands. — ^The  west  wall  is  the  Pulchtum  Littus,  on  the  bank  of  LVIIL 
the  Tiber,  in  the  Port  of  Rome.  LIX. 

The  Seven  Hills  of  Rome  as  separate  Hill  Fortresses  205 — ^214 
At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  no  habitation  was  secure 
unless  protected  by  walls  or  cliffs  of  considerable  height.  The  inha- 
bitants lived  in  huts,  similar  to  the  huts  used  by  the  peasants  in  the 
Pontifical  States,  as  shewn  in  the  view  of  the  old  walls  of  Gabii,  with  XLVL 
the  huts  at  the  foot  Each  hill,  as  it  was  inhabited,  was  therefore 
also  fortified.  Remains  of  the  walls  against  the  cliffs  are  still  visible 
on  each  of  them.  On  the  Coelian  near  the  church  of  S.  Gregory. 
On  the  Aventine,  in  several  places,  near  S.  Prisca,  S.  Sabba,  S.  Bal- 
bina,  the  Priorato,  and  S.  Sabina.  On  the  Quirinal  in  the  garden  of 
the  Colonna  and  of  the  Quirinal  Palaces.  On  the  Viminal,  against 
the  cliff  of  the  valley  opposite  to  S.  Vitale,  on  the  line  of  the  Via 
Nazionale. — On  the  Esquiline  they  are  almost  entirely  concealed  by 
later  walls  built  up  against  them. — But  the  three  co//es  were  better 
defended  by  the  great  aggrr  of  Servius  Tullius.— The  Capitoline 
Hill,  additional  evidence  for  the  Capitolium.— The  Palatine  HilL— 
The  Coelian  HilL— The  Lateran  Palace. 

The  Third  Wall  op  Rome         .  .  .  •    215—218  LIV. 

The  Porta  Capena,  the  Fountain  of  Egeria,  and  the  Grove  of  the  LV. 
Muses,  were  in  the  short  valley  between  the  Coelian  and  the  Aven-  LVL 
tine,  which  was  called  by  the  general  name  of  Porta  Cafsna. — 
The  aggeres  of  Servius  Tullius.  LVIL 


PRIMITIVE  FORTIFICATIONS 

AND 

WALLS  OF  THE  KINGS. 


Chap.  I.  The  Ancient  Earthworks. 

Sect.  I.  Introduction. 

The  history  and  the  remains  of  the  Primitive  FortilScations  of 
ancient  Rome  must  be  judged  of  by  the  same  rules  as  other  fortifi- 
cations of  the  same  kind  and  of  about  the  same  period.  The  kings 
of  Rome  were  contemporary  with  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and 
the  wars  of  the  Jews  described  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  throw  more  light  on  the  fortifications  of  this  period  than 
we  have  anywhere  else.  They  agree  also  with  the  existing  remains 
not  in  Judea  only,  but  in  Italy  and  other  countries  also.  Such  forti- 
fications always  consist  mainly  of  earthworks.  Stone  walls  were 
used  to  keep  up  the  earth,  and  prevent  it  from  slipping  down  by  the 
action  of  the  weather.  A  stone  wall  was  built  against  a  scarped  cliff 
on  the  edge  of  a  hill,  as  on  each  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  or 
against  the  face  of  a  great  bank  of  earth  forming  an  artificial  hill, 
such  as  the  Agger  and  Wall  of  Servius  TuUius.  Such  walls  were 
used  as  enclosures  only,  for  the  defence  of  the  dwellings  of  the  in- 
habitantSy  and  such  cities  are  often  called  in  Scripture,  "  Cities  of 
Refuge,"  because  the  shepherds  and  the  herdsmen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood could  take  refuge  in  them  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  for 
which  space  was  always  provided ;  but  there  were  no  buildings  of 
a  permanent  character  within  these  walls  and  earthworks  during  the 
early  period.  The  earliest  buildings  in  any  city  are  the  temples, 
and  these  are  generally  at  least  a  century  later  than  the  walls,  as  at 
Gabii,  Fiesole,  and  many  other  ancient  cities. 

To  fortify  our  dwellings  against  enemies  or  intruders  is  an  instinct 
of  human  nature,  and  fix)m  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  man 
we  find  traces  of  fortifications.  The  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
lived  either  in  caves,  or  in  huts  formed  of  wicker-work,  or  wattle-work 
and  wood,  with  thatched  roofs.  Such  habitations  continued  to  be 
the  usual  dwellings  of  the  human  race  for  many  centuries,  and 
similar  structures  are  still  in  use  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
even  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  under  the  name  of  the 
huts  of  the  shepherd  or  the  charcoal-burner;  but  with  us  they  are 
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generally  used  for  temporary  purposes  only.  In  Italy,  the  peasantry 
still  reside  habitually  in  such  dwellings,  which,  at  a  little  distance, 
have  the  appearance  of  haystacks  or  ricks  of  com,  and  it  is  not  until 
we  are  close  to  them  that  we  see  that  they  are  provided  with  an 
aperture  serving  the  double  purpose  of  a  door  and  window,  that  they 
are  hollow,  and  that  each  is  the  habitation  of  a  family.  Such  habita- 
tions are  evidently  open  to  every  sort  of  attack,  and  for  this  reason 
they  were  soon  collected  together  in  villages,  which  afterwards  grew 
into  towns  *. 

These  villages  or  towns  were  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  earth  and 
a  wide  deep  trench,  out  of  which  the  earth  for  the  bank  had  been 
taken.  There  are  often  two  trenches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bank, 
and  when  the  town  was  large  the  inner  trench  served  as  a  road  for 
the  soldiers  to  man  the  walls,  and  for  the  sentinel's  path.  On  the  top 
of  the  bank  a  wall  of  wood,  with  wooden  towers,  was  placed,  or 
sometimes  a  palisade  only.  These  early  fortifications  were  generally 
placed  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  for  greater  security.  The  edge  of  the 
hill  was  then  cut  into  vertical  cliffs,  and  the  earth  or  stone  that  was 
cut  off  to  make  a  perpendicular  surface  naturally  formed  a  bank  or 
terrace  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  below  that  a  second  cliff  was 
necessary,  with  a  wall  built  up  against  it  This  wall  was  originally 
of  wood  only,  afterwards  of  stone. 

In  process  of  time  the  summits  of  nearly  all  the  hills  became 
fortified  in  this  manner,  and  a  whole  district  of  country  was  protected 
by  a  chain  of  these  fortified  hills,  and  the  narrow  gorges  between 
them,  which  were  easily  defended  also.  This  became  what  is  called 
a  chain  of  fortresses,  to  defend  the  borders  of  a  country ;  and  when 
war  was  expected,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  prepare  these  fortresses 
for  defence,  and  supply  them  with  provisions.  We  read  frequently 
of  such  fortresses  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  the  earliest  authentic 
history  that  we  possess.  Thus  when  the  Hebrews  were  expecting  to 
be  attacked  by  Holofemes,  the  general  of  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of 
Assyria,  the  first  step  was  to  prepare  the  fortresses,  as  we  read  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judith  : — 

**  Now  the  children  of  Israel  that  dwelt  in  Judea  heard  all  that  Holofemes,  the 
chief  captain  of  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  had  done  to  the  nations. 
.  .  .  Therefore  they  sent  into  all  the  coasts  of  Samaria  and  the  villages  .  .  .  and 
possessed  themselves  beforehand  of  all  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains,  and  fortified 
the  villages  that  were  in  them,  and  laid  up  victuals  for  the  provision  of  war  •  .  • 

*  Whole  villages  formed  of  huts  of  this  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.     (This  is 

primitive  description  still  remain  within  shewn  in  my  photograph,  No.  1582,  and 

sigUt  of  S.  Peter's  in  many  directions,  in  the  engraving  of  it,  Plate  I.  of  the 

There  was  a  very  remarkable  village  of  Supplement  to  this  part  of  the  work.  It 

this  kind  at  Gabii,  under  the  old  walls,  was  destroyed,  and  the  ground  ploughed 

whic^  forcibly  brought  to  mind  the  days  up,  by  the  proprietor,  in  1872.) 
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and  wrote  to  those  that  dwelt  in  the  villages  that  are  toward  the  open  country . .  , 
charging  them  to  keep  the  passages  of  the  hill  country ;  for  by  them  there  was  an 
entrance  into  Judea,  and  it  was  easy  to  stop  them  that  would  come  up,  because  the 
passage  was  straight,  for  two  men  at  the  most ....  Then  was  it  declared  to  Holo* 
femes,  the  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Assur,  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  had  shut  up  the  passages  of  the  hill  country,  and  had  fortified 
all  the  tops  of  the  high  hills,  and  had  laid  impediments  in  the  champaign  countries : 
wherewith  he  was  very  angry  ^" 

We  read  elsewhere  :— 

''And  we  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time  .  .  .  threescore  cities^  aU  the  region 
of  Aigob,  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan.  All  these  cities  were  fenced  with  high 
walls,  gatesy  and  bars ;  beside  unwalled  towns  a  great  many  ^" 

It  appears  evident  that  we  should  now  call  these  cities  and  towns 
villages  only,  as  the  extent  of  the  country  of  Bashan  does  not  admit 
of  such  a  number  of  towns  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  The 
fenced  cities  were  fortified  villages,  and  the  unwalled  towns ^  hamlets. 
That  the  walls  and  gates  were  of  wood  only,  upon  earthworks,  is 
also  more  probable  than  that  they  were  of  stone,  unless  in  a  district 
where  stone  is  more  abundant  than  wood,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
but  comparatively  seldom.  The  trenches  and  earth-works  made  to 
attack  a  city,  or  to  subdue  it  by  blockade  and  starvation,  were  of  the 
same  material  and  construction  as  those  used  for  the  defence :  there- 
fore a  description  of  the  one  applies  equally  to  the  other,  and  the 
instructions  given  for  the  attack  would  apply  equally  to  the  defence. 
That  wood  was  abundantly  used  in  connection  with  the  earthworks, 
both  for  the  attack  and  for  the  defence,  is  evident  from  the  notices 
we  have  from  the  earliest  period,  and  at  all  periods,  even  including 
their  castles,  keeps,  or  citadels,  as  appears  from  other  passages  in 
the  Book  of  Numbers. 

"  And  they  burnt  all  thdr  cUia  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  all  their  goodly  castles 
with  fire  ^" 

These  wooden  walls  and  wooden  towers  are  mentioned  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  history.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  stone  walls  will  not  bum.  We  do  not  hear  of  these  cities 
being  afterwards  rebuilt,  but  of  new  cities  being  made  of  earth- 
work and  wood;  such  earth-works  remain  everywhere,  but  the 
wooden  walls  and  wooden  towers  have  perished  for  centuries. 

"  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the  wall  of  Damascus,  and  it  shall  consume  the  palaces 
ofBenhadad*." 

*  Judith  iv.  I — 7 ;  and  v.  i,  2,  *  Numb.  xxxi.  la 

•  Deut.  iii.  4,  5.  •  Jeremiah  xlix. 
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"  We  will  build  sheepfolds  here  for  our  cattle,  and  cities  for  our  little  ones : 
bat  we  ourselves  will  go  ready  armed  before  the  children  of  Israel,  until  we  have 
brought  them  unto  their  place :  and  our  little  ones  shall  dwell  in  the  fenced  cities 
because  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land '." 

"And  the  children  of  Gad,  and  the  children  of  Reuben,  built  [many]  fenced 
cities :  and  folds  for  sheep,  and  gave  other  names  unto  the  cities  which  they 
buildedf.»* 

"  Give  unto  the  Levites  cities  to  dwell  in,  .  .  .  and  suburbs  for  the  cities  round 
about  them.  And  the  cities  they  shall  have  to  dwell  in ;  and  the  suburbs  of  them 
shall  be  for  their  cattle,  and  for  their  goods,  and  for  all  their  beasts.  And  the  ' 
suburbs  of  the  cities,  which  ye  shall  give  unto  the  Levites,  shall  reach  from 
the  wall  of  the  city  and  outward  a  thousand  cubits  round  about  And  ye  shall 
measure  from  without  the  city  two  thousand  cubits  (or  about  1, 600  yards)  on 
each  side,  and  the  city  shall  be  in  the  midst,  .  .  .  and  among  the  cities  which  ye 
shall  give  unto  the  Levites  shall  be  six  cities  for  refuge ; .  .  .  and  to  them  ye  shall 
add  forty  and  two  cities  \" 

"For  they  came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  and  they  came  as  grass- 
hoppers for  multitude;  for  both  they  and  their  camels  were  without  number: 
and  they  entered  into  the  land  to  destroy  it*." 

We  must  also  remember  that  at  the  period  of  these  wars,  and 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  like  the  children 
of  Israel,  were  chiefly  herdsmen,  whose  wealth  consisted  of  their  flocks 
and  herds,  as  it  had  done  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  These  were 
driven  before  them  wherever  they  went,  and  there  was  no  great  hard- 
ship in  being  sent  from  one  pasture  to  another.  Attached  to  each 
fortress  was  an  enclosure  for  the  flocks  and  herds,  surrounded  by 
a  bank  and  a  trench,  which  became  afterwards  either  a  hedge  and 
ditch,  or  a  wall  and  a  foss,  according  to  circumstances.  These  were 
the  places  of  security  to  which  their  property  could  be  driven  for 
protection,  and  no  fortress  was  complete  without  this  accessory ;  such 
hill-fortresses  were  called  fastnesses,  and  we  read  of  them  continually 
in  Caesar's  Commentaries  of  his  wars  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  These 
ancient  earth-works  were  on  a  gigantic  scale,  the  whole  population 
was  employed  upon  them  for  mutual  defence,  and  they  were  never 
destroyed.  They  may  often  have  towns  or  castles  built  in  them  at 
later  periods,  which  to  some  extent  effiace  their  ancient  character; 
but  such  banks,  such  trenches  as  were  made  in  primitive  times  were 
never  destroyed,  and  hardly  can  be  destroyed;  the  bank  may 
be  removed  in  parts,  and  the  trench  partly  filled  up,  but  it  is 
sure  to  leave  plain  traces  behind.    The  tops  of  many  of  the  hills 

'  Numb,  xxxii.  16.  The  boundaries  of  tiiese  small  cities  of 

»  Ibid.,  ver.  34,  35,  38.  the  Jews  were  therefore  nearly  6,000  ft. 

^  Numb.  XXXV.  2^--6.    This  was  one  square,  or  more  than  a  mile  on  each 

of  the  cities  given  to  the  Levites  at  the  side. 

time  that  the  Jews  were  first  settled  in         *  Book  of  Judges,  c.  vl  v.  5. 

Palestine.     A  cubit  is  nearly  i  ft.  6  in. 
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in  England  and  in  Gaul  were  fortified  in  this  manner.  Sometimes 
these  great  earth-works  are  considered  as  natural  formations,  in  other 
instances  they  are  called  Caesar's  camps,  because  they  were  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Romans  ;  but  they  were  often  constructed  by 
the  natives  to  oppose  the  Roman  invasion,  as  Julius  Cs&sar  plainly 
tells  us.  Such  ancient  fortresses  are  found  all  over  the  world,  in  the 
East  as  well  as  in  the  West ;  in  Palestine  they  are  very  remarkable, 
and  Jerusalem  itself  is  built  on  a  strong  earth-work. 

These  defences  were  often  the  successive  terraces  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hill,  made  also  into  a  zigzag  road  up  the  hill,  the  road  being 
carried  in  the  trenches,  and  turning  round  at  the  ends,  so  that  an 
enemy  on  marching  up  to  the  attack  of  the  gate  at  the  top  must 
always  expose  his  weak  side  unprotected  by  the  shield,  in  some  part 
of  the  approach  ^  The  remains  of  these  terraces  and  zigzag  roads 
are  very  evident  on  the  Palatine  Hill  on  three  sides,  the  north,  west, 
and  south ;  the  eastern  side,  being  protected  by  the  Velia,  required 
a  different  arrangement. 

We  must  not  conclude  that,  because  the  great  fortification  was 
faced  with  a  stone  wall,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  lived  in  stone  houses.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  recorded  that 
even  the  house  of  Romulus  was  a  wooden  hut  only.  This  was  care- 
fully preserved  until  the  time  of  the  Empire,  and  had  been  seen  by 
one  of  the  writers  who  mentions  it  *.  The  only  stone  buildings  within 
the  walls  were  a  few  temples ;  the  houses  were  entirely  of  wood,  and 
most  of  the  temples  also.  At  that  early  period  stone  temples  were 
quite  the  exception,  even  in  the  most  civilized  countries.  When 
a  great  deal  of  ornament  was  used  in  their  buildings,  the  ornament 
was  of  wood  or  of  bronze,  not  of  stone. 

In  Italy,  the  fortified  villages  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  visible 
everywhere,  sometimes  stiU  inhabited,  sometimes  deserted ;  and  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome,  all  the  important  high  hills  for  many 


^  Maiden  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire,  has 
been  a  city  of  this  description ;  there  are 
nine  of  tnese  mounds  and  trendies  to 
defend  the  approach  to  the  principal 
gate. 

*  Dionysius  of  Halic,  lib.  i.,  sa3rs 
that  the  Casa  RomuU^  a  wooden  hut, 
was  until  his  time  on  tibe  Palatine  Hill. 
Vitruvius  de  ArchU.^  lib.  ii.  c.  i.,  men- 
tions the  Ccua  Romuii^  as  made  in  the 
Capitol : — ''Item  in  Capitolio  commone> 
facere  potest  et  significare  mores  vetus- 
talis  Romuli  Casa  in  arce  sacrorum  stra- 
mentis  tecta.*^  And  Seneca  in  Consolai. 
ad  Hdviam  Matrem : — "  Ne  tu  pusilli 
animi  es,  et  sordide  te  consolaris,   si 


ideo  fortiter  pateris  quia  Ronitdi  casam 
nosti  Die  illud  potius :  Istud  humiU 
tugurium  nempe  vnrtutes  accipit,"  And 
in  the  i  Controv,^  lib.  ii — "Colit  etiam 
num  in  Capitolio  casam  victor  omnium 
eentium  populus,"  &c  The  Capitol 
here  mentioned  is  the  arx  or  citadel 
at  Uie  north  end  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
not  the  Capitoline  Hill.  The  whole 
of  this  chapter  of  Vitruvius  agrees,  per- 
fectly, with  what  is  here  stated  in  the 
text  The  same  remark  applies  equally 
to  Seneca,  who  in  another  passage  uses 
the  expression  of  Capitolium  arctmve, 
De  Constantia  Sapientis,  c  vL 
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miles  round  had  been  fortified.  The  Janiculum,  the  most  com- 
manding  spot  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Capitol  were  all  occupied,  and  therefore  fortified.  In  all  probability 
the  Sabines  had  the  Capitol  for  their  Arx  or  Citadel,  and  their  town 
on  part  of  the  Quirinal,  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  trench  or  foss, 
probably  partly  natural ;  the  tongue  of  land  which  connected  the 
Capitol  with  the  Quirinal  can  be  traced  ■*.  This  trench  was  greatly 
enlarged  by  Trajan  to  make  his  forum,  and  the  diff  of  the  Quirinal 
was  cut  away  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  feet,  the  exact  height  of  his 
column,  as  is  recorded  on  an  inscription  on  the  base. 

Livy  gives  several  graphic  descriptions  of  the  attack  and  defence 
of  fortified  places.     For  example : — 

"  The  army  was  led  up  to  the  walls  with  fascines  made  of  bushes  collected  in 
the  country,  with  which,  the  ditches  being  filled,  the  scaling  ladders  were  raised, 
and  the  town  taken  at  the  first  attack  ■." 

Alba  Longa, — ^According  to  the  traditional  history  of  Rome,  the 
original  settlers  on  the  Palatine  were  a  colony  fi-om  Alba  Longa,  and 
there  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  existing  remains  several  circumstances 
that  remarkably  confirm  this  tradition,  which  we  know  was  believed 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Empire.  The  few  walls  that  remain  against 
the  cliffs  at  Alba  Longa  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  called  the 
Walls  of  Romulus  on  the  Palatine,  and  in  each  case  there  is  a  remark- 
able reservoir  for  rain-water,  with  peculiarities  that  have  not  been 
observed  elsewhere  in  Italy.  In  both  instances,  the  reservoir  is 
situated  under  an  angle  of  the  Arx  or  Citadel,  and  in  each  there  are 
wells  cut  through  the  rock  that  forms  a  vault  over  the  reservoirs, 
and  these  wells  in  both  instances  are  hollow  cones,  with  the  wide 
mouth  downwards.  The  sides  of  such  wells  are  usually  vertical 
only.  The  one  on  the  Palatine  is  at  the  south-west  comer  •,  behind 
the  most  perfect  part  of  the  Wall  of  Roma  Quadrata.  At  Alba  Longa 
it  is  miscalled  a  prison  by  the  ignorant  guides ;  but  it  is  evidently 
an  ancient  reservoir  made  in  a  cave  that  is  partly  natural,  and  there 
is  an  aqueduct  leading  from  it  of  very  early  character,  an  open 
channel  cut  in  the  rock  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  a  ledge  of  the 
clifif  of  the  lake. 

Gabii  is  also  stated  by  Livy  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Alba 
Longa,  and  here  also  the  existing  remains  bear  out  the  truth  of  that 
tradition  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Like  the  original  city, 
Gabii  was  built  on  the  edge  of  a  lake,  and  was  one  long  narrow 

»  A  part  of  the  agger  and  second  ■  Livii  Hist,  lib.  ▼!.  c.  x. 

Wall  ot  Rome  has  been  found  upon  *  This    was    restored   in    187 1    by 

this  tongue  of  land,  which  forms  a  ridge  Signor  Rosa. 
across  the  Via  di  Marforio. 
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strip  only  for  the  greater  part,  with  the  arx  or  citadel  at  one  end, 
where  now  stands  a  medieval  tower  made  into  a  farm-house.  This 
was  the  point  open  to  attack,  and  therefore  strongly  defended  At 
the  further  end  the  ground  descends  and  spreads  out;  here  was 
the  burial-ground  or  necropolis,  which  continued  in  use  in  the  time 
of  the  Empire,  and  in  the  seventh  century  a  church  was  made  in  it 
out  of  a  fine  tomb  of  the  first  century.  A  temple  had  been  built  in 
that  part  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  still  not  so  early  as  the  city 
walls  by  some  centuries. 

In  the  remains  of  other  fortified  cities  of  the  early  period,  such 
as  Fiesole  and  other  Etruscan  cities,  as  Volterra  p,  or  in  the  cities  of 
the  Latins,  such  as  Gabii,  we  do  not  find  any  vestiges  of  houses ; 
there  are  commonly  one  or  two  temples,  not  of  such  early  character 
as  the  walls,  and  sometimes  a  fortified  palace  or  arx;  but  the  houses 
were  mere  huts  \  It  was,  therefore,  no  great  hardship  for  people  in 
such  a  state  of  civilization  to  be  removed  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
from  one  city  to  another,  wherever  safe  fortifications  for  their  families 
and  pasture  for  their  cattle  were  provided ;  they  were  contented  to 
go  or  remain.  This  accounts  for  the  rapid  rise  in  the  population 
of  Rome.  The  Romans  for  several  centuries  adopted  the  plan  of 
transferring  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  cities  to  Rome ;  their 
flocks  or  herds  were  added  to  those  of  the  Romans,  and  increased 
the  wealth  of  the  city.    (See  Plate  I.  of  the  Supplement  to  this  Part) 

It  is  most  probable  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  original  fortifi- 
cations of  Rome  were  of  earth-works  and  wood  only,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  age,  and  that  stone  walls  were  added  afterwards, 
when  required,  as  the  wood  decayed.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
states  that  Tarquinius  Prisons  was  the  first  to  build  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  stone,  of  which  the  construction  had  previously  been  extemporary 

'  The  reader  who  requires  more  in-  my  own  personal  observation  than  on 

formation  on  this  subject,  may  refer  to  other  persons* ;   but   Micali  gives  en- 

Geo.   Dennis  (Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  gravings  of  similar  walls  at  Volterra, 

Etruria,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1848) ;  Fiesole,  Populonia,  Roselle,  Temi,  and 

A.  Noel  des  Vergers  (l^Etrurie  ei  les  Todi ;  those  of  Segni  and  Cossa  are  of 

Etrusques^  ou  dix  ans  de  fouilles  dans  polygonal  masonry,  because  the  nature 

les  Maremmes  toscanes,   2  vols.    8vo. ,  of  the  stone  is  different.     The  works  of 

with  an  Atlas,  folio,  Paris,  1862-64) ;  these  authors  are  valuable  for  the  his- 

Otfried  Mliller  {Die  Etrusker,  vier  Bu-  tory,  but  they  have  not  generally  paid 

cher,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Breslau,  1828);  Mi-  attention  to  the  points  in  question, 
cali  {Storia  degii  anHchi  popoli  Ilalianiy         <  The  modem  village  of  huts  only, 

of  which  there  are  many  editions,  the  which  may  now  be  seen  within  the  walls 

latest  of  which  is  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  and  of  Gabii,  which  is  mentioned  in  p.  2, 

Atlas,   folio,    Firenze,    1833  ;    Canina  and  shewn  in  one  of  my  photographs, 

{rAntieaEtruriamaritima,Sic^2yo\&,^  is  probably  of  exactly  the  same  cha- 

folio,  Roma,  1846-51).  racter  as  that  of  their  predecessors  thre* 

For  the  construction  of  the  walls  and  thousand  years  since, 
the  plans  of  these  cities  I  rely  more  on 

C  a 
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and  mean,  and  that  he  built  them  of  stones  each  a  ton  in  weight'. 
But  the  words  of  the  classical  authors  generally  require  to  be  taken 
v^Tj  precisely ;  and  this  passage  is  probably  intended  to  apply  to  the 
walls  of  the  City  only,  not  to  those  of  the  Arx  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  which  had  previously  been  built.  There  was  no  occasion  to 
fortify  the  north  end  of  the  Palatine  after  the  Capitol  was  made 
part  of  the  same  city. 

The  Palatine  fortress  included  also  the  Velia  (with  the  Sub-Velia 
or  Intermontium)  and  the  Velabrum,  the  two  wings  of  the  ancient 
fortress,  to  defend  the  approaches  to  it.  The  Velia  is  that  small 
triangular  hill  ■  or  ancient  earth-work,  out  of  the  north  end  of  which 
the  great  Basilica  of  Constantine  has  been  cut.  The  earth  at  the 
back  is  level  with  the  tops  of  the  arches ;  it  was  originally  in  all  pro- 
bability a  promontory  from  the  Esquiline  cut  off  by  the  great  foss 
of  Romulus,  now  the  Via  del  Colosseo.  The  Sub-Velia  was  the 
lower  ground  between  this  and  the  main  part  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
this  was  also  called  the  Intennontium  and  the  Summa  Via  Sacra. 
The  Clivus  Sacer  began  in  front  of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and 
Damian,  and  ascended  to  the  level  platform  on  which  stands  the 
Arch  of  Titus  and  the  monastery  of  S.  Francesca  Romana.  The 
Velabrum  was  the  marshy  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  west- 
ward, extending  as  far  as  the  Janus  Quadrifrons^  now  called  the  Arch 
of  Janus  ;  originally  there  was  an  inlet  from  the  Tiber  to  this  point. 

When  the  union  with  the  Sabines  took  place,  the  Capitol,  the 
Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esquiline  were  added  to  the  city,  and  these, 
with  the  three  previously  occupied,  made  the  seven  hills.  The 
Janiculum  was  a  separate  fortress  connected  with  the  city  by  a 
covered  way,  that  is,  a  road  in  a  foss  or  trench,  with  a  bank  by  the 
side  to  protect  it.  Th^  seven  hills  *  were  combined  into  one  fortified 
city  by  the  later  kings,  the  two  Tarquins  and  Servius  Tullius.  The 
plan  adopted  was  to  make  use  of  the  existing  hill  fortresses,  and  con- 
nect them  together  by  a  short  c^er^  or  bank  and  foss,  across  each 
of  the  valleys;  this  connecting  wall  was  brought  high  up  in  the 


»  Dionysius  Hal.,  L  iii.  c  68. 

*  This  hill  is  marked  on  Canina's 
map  as  the  Carinse,  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  keel  of  a  ship. 

The  Sub-Velia  probably  included 
the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian 
(originally  the  temple  of  Venus  and  of 
Rome),  because  this  temple  is  described 
as  upon  the  Palatine  HilL 

.  dominae    pergunt    ad    limina 
Ronue.  .  .  . 


«( 


Conveniunt  ad  tecta  dese,  quae  Candida 
lucent, 

Monte  Palatino."  (Claudianus,  De 
Laudibus  Stilich.,  lib.  ii.  v.  224.) 

The  Germalus  was  the  slope  and 
terrace  towards  the  Velabrum. 

•  The  seven  hills  were  not  always 
the  same,  at  a  later  period  the  three 
colUs  were  reckoned  as  one  hill  or  ntons. 
The  Janiculum  and  the  Vatican  hills 
were  thtn  reckoned  as  parts  of  theCity. 
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valley,  in  order  that  the  outer  part  of  the  early  hill  fortresses  might 
serve  to  protect  the  approach  to  the  gate.  The  one  from  the  Esqui- 
line  to  the  Coelian  passes  under  the  north  end  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Clement,  where  it  has  been  excavated  by  Father  Mullooly,  and  re- 
mains visible.  The  one  from  the  Coelian  to  the  Aventine  is  not  &r 
from  the  Palatine  and  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  was  excavated  in 
1868  and  1869,  and  again  in  187 1,  under  my  direction,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Porta  Capena  found  in  it  The  sill  of  that  gate,  which 
remains  in  sitUy  at  first  discovered  in  1868,  is  only  three  yards  wide ; 
this  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  In  the 
excavation  of  187 1,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Porta  Capena  had 
two  arches.  We  find  one  of  the  gates  of  Pompeii  of  the  same  size, 
the  Porta  della  Marina.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  some  of 
the  hill-fortresses  of  the  Jews  there  was  room  for  only  two  persons 
to  pass  at  the  gates  ^ 

Another  short  agger  must  have  gone  across  the  valley  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  Aventine,  from  the  site  now  occupied  by  S.  Sabba 
to  that  of  S.  Prisca;  from  thence  the  cliffs  of  the  Aventine,  and 
then  the  Tiber,  were  the  boundary  of  the  city  on  the  west  as  far  as 
the  CapitoL  Against  the  bank  of  the  river  a  tufa  wall  was  built  by 
the  kings,  called  the  Pukhrum  LUtuSy  part  of  which  remains  visible, 
with  the  mouths  of  the  Marrana  and  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  left  in  it. 
The  arches  over  each  of  these  openings  are  of  later  date  than  the 
sides.  That  over  the  Marrana  is  mediaeval,  with  a  mill  built  over  it ; 
that  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  in  parts  original,  as  is  shewn  in  the 
excavations  in  the  Forum  Romanum ;  in  other  parts  it  is  later,  and 
built  of  the  Gabii  stone,  and  inserted  in  the  older  wall  of  tufisi,  as  at 
the  mouth  in  the  Tiber. 

Another  of  these  short  a^ers  went  from  the  Tiber  to  the  west 
end  of  the  Capitol,  with  three  gates  in  it,  and  one  more  from  the 
east  end  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Quirinal ;  then  the  cliffs  of  the  Qui- 
rinal  complete  the  circuit  of  the  city.  The  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol  is  so  entirely  built  over  and  altered  by  modem  streets,  that 
these  two  short  aggeres  cannot  now  be  traced '.     The  great  foss  on 


*  This  small  size  of  the  gates  is  men- 
tioned as  a  peculiarity  of  the  hill  forts 
to  defend  the  passes.  Other  gates  we 
know  were  larger^ 

*  There  are  remains  of  a  massive  wall 
of  tufa  under  the  church  of  S.  Angelo 
in  Pescheria,  which  is  not  an  impro- 
bable line  for  that  agger  and  wall.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Capitol,  the  ridge 
in  the  line  of  the  Via  di  Marforio  is 
caused  by  that  agger;  a  part  of  the 
wall  of  tu£ai  was  recently  exposed  to 


view  in  rebuilding  the  house,  No.  82, 
in  that  street.  It  went  in  a  direct  line 
across  the  south  end  of  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  towards  the  Quirinal,  under  the 
Torre  delle  Milizie.  The  Via  di  Mar- 
forio originally  turned  at  a  sharp  angle 
outside  of  the  agger  to  the  gate.  The 
Lautumia  of  Sie  Mamertine  Prison 
are  now  cellars  under  the  houses  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  street,  and  partly 
under  the  street  itself,  which  is  modem 
in  that  part. 
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the  north  side  and  at  the  two  ends  of  the  Capitol  can  be  clearly 
seen.  The  part  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Quirinal  was  widened 
by  Trajan  to  make  his  forum  in  it ;  but  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
City  the  three  hills  (called  coiia)  are  only  promontories  from  high 
table-land,  and  on  this  side  the  great  agger  of  Servius  Tullius  was 
made  for  more  than  a  mile,  connecting  the  cliff  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Quirinal  to  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  Esquiline.  This 
completed  the  fortifications  of  the  city  proper,  but  it  was  usual  in  all 
fortifications  to  have  a  wall  of  enclosure  called  an  eticeintey  forming 
a  double  line  of  defence ;  and  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last  of  the 
kings,  began  another  great  agger^  parallel  to  that  of  Servius  Tullius, 
at  some  distance  to  the  east  of  it  On  part  of  this  bank  the 
aqueducts  were  carried,  and  afterwards  made  into  part  of  the  Wall 
of  Aurelian.  This  external  fortification  was. of  much  greater  extent 
than  was  necessary  for  the  population  of  Rome  at  that  period, 
and  the  enormous  labour  required  for  it  caused  the  great  rebel- 
lion, under  Brutus,  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public The  aggtr  of  Servius  Tullius  has  long  been  considered  as  an 
established  historical  fact,  and  it  can  be  distinctly  traced  along  its 
whole  length.  Part  of  it  was  destroyed  in  making  the  railway,  which 
cuts  through  it  obliquely;  at  this  point  part  of  the  bank  faced 
with  the  wall  of  tufa  is  left  visible,  and  the  great  inner  foss,  with 
a  paved  road  at  the  bottom  of  it,  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  was 
shewn  in  digging  the  foundations  of  the  new  railway  station.  A  street 
of  the  time  of  the  early  Empire  had  been  made  on  each  side  of  this 
agger^  or  bank  of  earth.  The  backs  of  the  houses  were  built  into  the 
bank,  which  was  excavated  for  the  purpose,  so  that  there  were  no 
back  windows  to  the  houses.  From  this  cause  the  agger  was,  in  this 
part,  entirely  concealed  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  only  the 
demolition  of  the  houses  that  has  brought  it  to  light  again  \ 

The  existence  of  a  great  outer  agger  of  Tarquin  is  disputed  by 
some  of  the  local  antiquaries ;  but  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
high  Wall  of  Aurelian  is  built  upon  older  fortifications  of  less  height, 
probably  those  called  mcenia^  which  consisted  of  a  bank  and  foss. 
Such  a  bank  would  be  faced  with  a  wall  of  tufa,  destroyed  in  making 
the  high  wall,  or  used  as  a  foundation  for  it ;  but  the  old  stones  were 
used  in  many  parts  above-ground  also,  as  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Praetorian  camp.  Several  of  the  gates  are  before  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian, as  is  evident  from  the  construction  and  by  inscriptions  upon 

*  The  remains  of  some  of  these  houses     four  of  the  young  Roman  Princes,  who 
were  excavated,  in  1868  and  1869,  by     united  for  that  purpose. 
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two  of  them\  The  Wall  known  by  the  name  of  Aurelian  is  in 
parts  also  built  against  a  scarped  cliff,  in  many  places  the  ground 
being  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  higher  within  than  it  is  in  the  road  on 
the  outside  of  the  walL 

Many  of  the  original  cities  conquered  by  the  Romans  have  never 
been  inhabited  since  they  were  taken;  their  walls  are  nearly  all 
that  remains.  Sometimes  a  Roman  colony  has  been  settled  within 
the  old  walls,  probably  in  part  to  defend  them,  and  hinder  an 
enemy  from  making  use  of  them.  They  were  sometimes  inhabited 
in  the  Middle  Ages  also,  as  at  Gabii,  where  we  have  a  medieval 
church  made  out  of  a  tomb  of  the  first  or  second  century.  At 
Veii,  the  insula  was  originally  a  detached  fortress  to  defend  the 
approach  to  the  city ;  this  became  a  village,  and  is  still  inhabited. 
Collatia  became  a  medieval  castle,  now  called  "  Lunghezza."  In 
other  cases,  as  at  Fidenae,  the  scarped  cliffs  and  traces  of  the  gates 
are  all  that  remain  visible.  It  was  not  until  after  the  introduction 
of  lime-mortar  into  general  use  that  houses  of  stone  began  to  be 
built,  and  public  buildings  were  erected  before  private  houses. 

The  seven  hills  were  not  occupied  all  at  once,  but  one  after  the 
other  as  they  were  required,  and  each  was  previously  inhabited  and 
fortified  as  it  was  wanted.  The  Palatine  was  the  original  fortress ; 
to  this  the  hill  of  Saturn,  afterwards  the  Capitol,  was  united  during 
the  life-time  of  Romulus,  and  the  Aventine  had  been  taken  pos- 
session of  chiefly  as  pasture-ground  about  the  same  period.  The 
Coelian  was  added  very  soon  afterwards ;  according  to  Varro  in  the 
life-time  of  Romulus,  and  according  to  Cicero  about  a  century  after 
his  death,  in  the  time  of  TuUus  Hostilius.  This  was  the  traditional 
history,  confirmed  by  existing  remains,  and  that  it  was  currently 
believed  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  is  evident  from 
eveiy  writer  on  the  subject  at  that  period. 

T4ie  three  lower  hills,  the  Viminal,  Quirinal,  and  Esquiline  had 
always  been  used  as  pasture -ground  by  the  Sabines,  who  had  the 
hill  of  Saturn  for  their  arx  or  Capitol,  and  were  made  part  of 
THE  City  of  Rome  by  Servius  TuUius,  who  erected  his  agger  to 


*  The  construction  of  the  Porta 
Ardeatina  is  clearly  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  of  about  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  best  period  of  brickwork  in  Rome. 
This  gate,  which  is  between  the  Aven- 
tine and  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano,  or 
Appia,  has  long  been  dosed.  The  Via 
Ardeatina,  or  road  to  Ardea,  either 
passed  through  this  gate,  or  b^an  there. 
This  TCiy  ancient  road  can  be  traced 


in  the  vineyards  as  far  as  the  chapel 
called  *'Domine  quo  vadis,'*  about  half- 
a-mile  on  the  Via  Appia ;  at  that  point 
the  Via  Ardeatina  goes  to  the  right  and 
the  Appia  to  the  left,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia  has  been 
made  to  deviate  to  the  left  for  a  short 
distance  in  order  to  avoid  the  Via 
Ardeatina,  which  must  therefore  have 
existed  when  the  Via  Appia  was  made. 
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protect  them  and  incorporate  them  in  the  fortifications.  About  two 
centuries  of  rapid  growth  were  required  before  the  whole  were  for- 
tified, but  Rome  soon  acquired  the  name  of  the  City  of  the  Seven 
Hills.  It  is  mentioned  in  that  manner  by  Terentius  Varro,  writing 
about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  as  a  customary  desig- 
nation'; and  he  mentions  the  earthworks  in  defining  the  Subura, 
which  he  says  was  under  the  wall  of  earth  of  the  Carinas,  that  is, 
the  bank  on  which  a  row  of  wooden  cottages  with  keels  or  gable- 
ends  had  been  built.    He  further  quotes  Junius  to  the  same  effect  *, 

The  existing  remains  of  the  primitive  earthworks  and  early  build- 
ings of  the  city  of  Rome  can  only  be  explained  by  accepting  the 
legendary  history  as  it  was  recorded  in  the  time  of  the  Empire. 
Taking  the  words  of  the  classical  authors  of  that  period  in  their  full 
and  natural  n^eaning,  and  comparing  them  with  the  remains,  all  is 
clear ;  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  city,  and  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  agree  with  this  history  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
with  the  theories  of  some  modem  writers.  Sufficient  attention  has 
not  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  plan  of  the  original  city,  as  compared 
with  other  early  fortified  cities,  or  to  the  dates  of  the  buildings  as 
shewn  by  their  construction.  This  deficiency  it  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  present  work  to  supply. 

The  art  of  fortification  has  continued  with  little  alteration  from 
the  time  of  the  Etruscans,  or  before  them,  until  the  introduction  of 
artillery ;  even  in  our  own  day  it  has  been  found  that  the  primitive 
mode  of  fortification,  by  means  of  earthen  mounds  and  deep  trenches 
or  ditches,  is  still  the  most  effectual,  and  every  military  engineer 
must  take  advantage  of  the  natural  levels  of  the  country. 

The  mounds  or  small  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built  aflForded 
excellent  opportunities  for  making  almost  impregnable  fortifications. 
Each  hill  was  a  separate  fortress  originally,  with  the  sides  scarped 
into  perpendicular  cliffs,  a  terrace  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  formed 
by  the  earth  thrown  down  in  the  process  of  scarping,  and  beyond 
that  a  wide  and  deep  foss,  with  usually  a  road  at  the  bottom  of  it 

There  is  no  plan  of  Rome  in  which  the  ancient  earthworks,  ele- 
vations of  the  hills,  and  the  different  terraces  on  the  sides  of  them 
in  many  instances,  and  especially  the  wide  and  deep  trenches,  the 
fossa  and  foss-ways  of  the  primitive  fortifications,  are  laid  down,  and 

y  "  Ubi  nunc  est  Roma  erat  olim  sep-  co    est    Argeonim    sacellum    sextum. 

tern  montium  demiss'wr^  .  .  .  nominatum  Subiira  Junius   scribit  ab    eo,    quod 

ab  tot  xnontibus  quos  postea  urbs  muris  fuerit  sub  antiqua  urbe  ;    quoi  testimo- 

comprehendit."    (T.    varro,    de   Ling,  nium  potest  esse,  quod  subest  ei  loco 

Lat.,  lib.  V.  c.  5,  s.  4.)  quiTerreus  w«/ttj  vocatur. "  (Terentius 

■  **Eidem  regioni  attributa  Subura  Varro,  Ling,  l^it.,  lib.  v.  c  8,  s.  48.) 
quod  sub  muro  terreo  Carinarum :    in 
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these  have  had  immense  influence  on  the  whole  subsequent  plan 
and  arrangement  of  the  city  •. 

The  custom  of  scarping  the  edge  of  a  hill  into  a  vertical  cliff, 
and  building  a  wall  up  against  it  to  support  the  earth  in  that  posi- 
tion when  necessary,  is  found  in  all  primitive  fortifications  of  the 
time  of  the  early  Romans,  and  earlier  in  the  Etruscan  cities.  The 
custom,  moreover,  was  continued  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  the  * 
medieval  fortifications  in  Gaul  and  Britain  being  often  built  on  old 
earthworks  made  at  the  time  the  country  was  defended  against  the 
Romans,  or  of  which  they  had  taken  possession  when  required,  and 
often  by  the  Romans  themselves,  who  fortified  their  camps  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  far  more  common  to  find  a  castle  or  fortified 
city  of  any  early  date  on  the  top  of  a  hill  with  scarped  cliffs  than 
anywhere  else ;  the  walls  of  many  medieval  castles  are  built  against 
the  scarped  cliflf  up  to  the  level  of  the  hill,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall  is  carried  up  on  this  foundation.  The  foss-ways  of  the 
Romans,  or  of  their  time,  are  found  all  over  Gaul  and  Britain,  pro- 
tected or  covered  by  the  bank  or  banks  on  the  side  of  them ;  some- 
times there  is  one  bank  only,  with  the  road  in  the  foss  by  the  side 
of  it ;  sometimes  two,  with  the  road  between  them. 

The  order  in  which  the  hills  are  recorded  to  have  been  fortified 
in  succession  seems  perfectly  natural,  and  is  borne  out  by  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  the  original  walls  of  the  Esquiline,  Viminal,  and 
Aventine  being  of  rather  later  character  than  those  of  the  Palatine. 
A  hill  or  mound,  of  which  the  sides  have  once  been  cut  into  perpen- 
dicular cliffs,  can  never  be  brought  back  to  its  original  form  again ; 
it  always  remains  a  scarped  hill,  however  it  may  be  concealed  in 
parts  by  buildings  of  later  ages,  although  the  foss  may  be  more  or 
less  filled  up.  The  primitive  fossa  were  of  very  large  dimensions, 
often  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep  and  very  wide ;  such  trenches  are 
not  easily  filled  up  entirely,  and  may  always  be  traced  on  exami- 
nation ^  The  width  must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  the  situation,  but  the  depth  seems  to  have  been 


•  Thd  plan  which  approaches  most 
nearly  to  an  accurate  survey,  is  that  of 
Nolli,  on  eight  sheets,  published  in 
1748,  but  in  this  no  attempt  is  made 
to  indicate  the  differences  of  level. 

Canina's  large  map  is  chiefly  traced 
from  that  of  Nolli,  with  some  attempt 
to  place  the  fragments  of  the  marble 
plan  upon  it  This  is  the  best  plan  of 
ancient  Rome  now  extant  The  official 
plan,  called  del  Censo,  is  considered  to 
be  the  best  plan  of  modem  Rome,  but 
it  is  not  published,  and  is  not  easily  ac* 


cessible  to  strangers ;  it  is  kept  in  the 
Municipium  on  the  Capitol  for  fiscal 
purposes.  A  plan  of  Rome,  giving  the 
contour  levels,  and  with  the  ruins  care- 
fully marked  upon  it,  is  a  great  desi- 
deratum. It  is  understood  that  Signor 
Rosa  has  long  been  preparing  such 
a  map. 

*»  These  measurements  are  those  given 
by  Dionysius  for  the  great  foss  of  ancient 
Rome,  but  they  apply  equally  to  many 
others. 
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a  general  rule.  At  the  bottom,  or  sometimes  on  the  slope  of  the 
bank,  half  way  down,  of  such  a  fi}ssa^  it  was  the  custom  to  make 
a  via^  or  road,  called  a  foss-way ;  on  the  banks  of  the  foss,  build- 
ings were  erected ;  and  when  in  process  of  time  the  foss  was  filled 
up,  chiefly  to  make  the  gradients  more  easy  for  the  convenience 
of  carriages  on  four  wheels,  as  these  came  into  more  general  use, 
the  lower  parts  of  these  buildings  were  of  necessity  buried,  as  we 
see  in  all  parts  of  Rome. 

To  understand,  then,  the  primitive  fortifications  of  Rome,  we  must 
compare  them  with  others  of  the  same  period,  or  of  the  same  cha- 
racter; much  light  may  also  be  derived  from  other  earthworks  of 
much  later  date,  made  after  the  Roman  tradition  by  people  who 
had  learned  from  them.  The  Etruscans  had  usually  a  slip  of  land 
on  the  outside  of  their  fortifications,  protected  by  a  mound  and 
ditch,  equivalent  to  the  pomtzrium  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans  are 
distinctly  said  to  have  borrowed  their  plan  of  the  fortifications  fi'om 
the  Etruscans.  Not  that  this  arrangement  is  peculiar  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, but  it  belongs  to  their  period,  and  is  continued  as  a  general 
rule  in  all  later  fortifications,  being  almost  a  necessary  part  of  them. 
At  Aricia,  where  the  name  oiponuzrium  is  also  applied  in  the  same 
manner,  the  space  between  the  scarped  cliff  and  the  outer  foss  may 
be  very  distinctly  seen  fi-om  the  new  bridge  opposite  to  it 

There  are  certain  general  principles  of  fortification "  which  appear 
to  be  natural,  as  we  find  them  of  all  periods  and  in  all  countries, 
from  the  Etruscan  cities  downwards.     These  are, — 

I.  To  take  advantage  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  improve 
upon  it  The  dwellings  to  be  defended  are  usually  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  or  promontory. 

s.  The  edges  of  the  hill  in  the  upper  part,  if  not  naturally  cliffs,  are 
cut  or  scarped  into  vertical  cli£fs  to  the  depth  of  firom  twenty  to 
thirty  feet 

3.  At  the  foot  of  the  diflf  is  a  slope,  often  divided  into  terraces, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  if  there  is  not  a  natural  stream, 
a  deep  foss,  or  ditch,  or  trench  is  made.  This  is  either  filled  with 
water  or  dry,  according  to  the  situation  ;  it  is  more  often  dry.  All 
primitive  fortifications  are  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  that  they  are  often 
mistaken  for  the  work  of  nature  only,  especially  these  great  ditches, 
which  are  often  called  valleys  **. 

4.  At  the  inner  edge  of  this  great  ditch  was  a  bank,  or  paling,  or 

•  See  **  Military  Architecture,"  by  at  the  bottom,  the  trench  is  generally 
Viollet-le-Duc.  artificiaL 

'  When  there  is  no  stream  of  water 
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hedge,  or  wall,  or  protection  of  some  kind ;  these  outer  fortifications 
were  called  the  tncsniay  and  also  the  finis  or  end  of  the  fortifications. 
Each  fortification  usually  consisted  of  three  parts : — 

a.  The  arx^  or  citadel,  or  keep,  of  comparatively  small  dimen- 
sions, and  more  strongly  fortified  than  the  rest,  generally  with  a  triple 
line  of  defence. 

b.  The  dwelling-place,  strongly  fortified,  though  not  quite  so  much 
so  as  the  arx^  generally  with  a  double  line  of  defence,  and  of  larger 
extent 

c.  The  pasture-ground,  usually  of  much  greater  extent  than  the 
other  two,  but  slightly  fortified  with  a  single  line  of  defence  only  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  for  this  is  usually  placed  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
also  when  practicable. 

d.  The  divisions  between  these  parts  are  firequently  made  by  the 
hand  of  man.  If  the  place  is  on  the  end  of  a  promontory,  ditches 
or  valleys  are  cut  right  through  firom  one  cliff  to  the  other,  and  thus 
insulate  each  of  these  parts. 

Any  neighbouring  small  hill  or  vantage-ground  of  any  kind  is  also 
taken  possession  of  and  fortified  as  an  outwork,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
taking  advantage  of  it,  and  these  are  called  detached  forts  ^ 

There  were  also  forts  to  protect  weak  points,  projecting  at  inter- 
vals fi-om  the  line  of  the  wall ;  these  are  connected  with  the  wall  by 
one  end  of  the  fort  only,  three  sides  of  the  parallelogram  of  which 
each  consists  standing  clear,  and  the  line  of  the  foss  following  the 
projection.  In  the  time  of  Romulus  we  had  the  simple  fortress,  but 
by  the  time  of  the  later  kings,  these  and  other  small  detached  forts 
had  been  placed  just  outside  the  gates,  to  protect  them. 

The  general  principles  already  described  are  applied  on  an 
enormous  scale  in  the  Etruscan  city  of  Veii,  within  twenty  miles 
of  Rome,  and  the  great  rival  of  the  ancient  Romans  until  it  was 
conquered  by  Camillus,  and  the  population  incorporated  with  the 
Romans  and  transferred  to  Rome.  On  one  side,  the  foss  or  trench 
is  cut  through  the  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of  tliirty  feet,  like  the  dry 


•  The  Romans  in  this  country  have 
left  ns  a  large  number  of  primitive  forti- 
fications, which  help  us  to  understand 
those  of  Rome.  There  is  a  fine  series 
of  them  on  the  tops  of  all  the  hills 
from  Bristol  to  Weymouth.  Similar 
foitification!«  were  made  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  to  defend  the  western 
counties  against  the  Saxon  invaders. 
In  these  and  in  many  similar  Instances 
we  find  a  scarped  cliff,  and  an  outer 


ditch,  making  a  pomarium  between 
them.  We  also  find  that  each  fortress 
consisted  of  two  parts  :  a  small  one 
more  strongly  fortified,  intended  for  hu- 
man habitation,  equivalent  to  the  inner 
ward  or  body  of  a  medieval  castle ;  and 
a  large  one,  equivalent  to  the  outer 
bailey,  less  strongly  fortified,  and  evi- 
dently intended  for  cattle  only.  There 
is  frequently  also  a  third  part,  of  small 
dimensions,  for  the  arx  or  citadel. 
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bed  of  a  canal,  with  the  sides  vertical.  The  arx,  the  city,  and  the 
pasture-ground,  are  all  to  be  distinctly  traced,  and  there  is  a  detached 
fort  in  a  strong  position  at  a  short  distance. 

The  same  principles '  are  applied  in  Rome  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  ground  admitted,  and  each  hill  was  originally  a  separate  fort, 
with  its  own  scarped  cliffs  and  its  own  foss,  now  forming  the  valleys 
between  the  hills ;  these  valleys  are  natural,  with  fossa  made  in 
them.  Wherever  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  such  that  the  earth 
would  not  remain  naturally  in  a  vertical  position,  it  was  supported 
by  a  wall  of  some  kind,  originally  of  wood,  afterwards  of  stone  or 
brick.  This  is  generally  the  case  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  where  the 
wall  at  the  end  and  sides  of  the  promontory  is  built  against  the  cliff 
for  twenty  feet  or  more,  to  carry  the  wall  above. 

In  Rome  the  soil  is  generally  a  sofl  tufa,  which  will  not  stand 
naturally  in  vertical  cliffs.  The  Tarpeian  rock  is  chiefly  peperino, 
which  stands  vertically  without  the  need  of  a  wall  to  support  it 
The  other  hills  have  scarped  cliffs  and  walls  built  up  against  them, 
except  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Aventine,  along  the  Circus  Maximus ; 
this,  instead  of  being  scarped,  is  in  a  series  of  terraces,  which  agrees 
with  the  statement,  that  this  valley  was  a  lake  in  the  early  period  of 
the  history  of  Rome,  and  so  did  not  need  to  be  fortified  until  it  was 
drained  by  carrying  off  the  water  of  the  stream  called  the  Marrana 
or  Aqua  Crabra,  originally  the  Almo,  which  runs  through  it. 

Dionysius,  describing  Rome  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  says  that  it 
was  defended  by  the  cliffs  on  the  north  and  south,  the  aggers  on  the 
east,  and  the  Tiber  on  the  west : — 

"And  those  places  which  are  situated  upon  the  hills,  and  are  strengthened  by 
nature  herself  with  precipitous  rocks,  and  which  [therefore]  require  but  little 
protection,  as  well  as  those  which  are  fortified  by  the  river  Tiber'." 

The  Janiculum,  which  is  thus  excluded,  was  originally  a  detached 
fort  made  by  Ancus  Martins,  by  cutting  off  the  end  of  the  pro- 
montory with  a  wide  and  deep  foss,  as  may  be  distinctly  seen  from 
several  points  of  view ;  this  foss  is  now  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa 
Sdarra.  The  Pseudo-Aventine  was  probably  made  a  detached  fort 
originally  in  the  same  manner,  the  promontory  being  isolated  by 
cutting  the  great  trench  or  valley  that  now  separates  it  from  the 
other  part  of  the  Aventine.     The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  Etruscan 

'  The  same  general  principles  of  forti-  twenty  feet  or  more,  to  carry  the  wall 

fication  are  applied  in  many  castles  in  above,  and  the  places  where  the  trenches 

England,  as  at  Windsor,  where  the  chalk  crossed  the  promontory  may  be  easily 

cliff  at  the  end  and  side  of  the  promon-  traced, 

tory  is  supported  by  a  stone  wall  for  »  Dionys.,  Ant,  lib.  ix.  p.  68. 
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city  of  Perugia,  where  the  arx  or  citadel  is  isolated  in  the  same 
manner  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from 
a  short  distance. 

The  original  roads  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  conse- 
quently at  a  very  low  level,  and  to  obtain  access  from  these  to  the 
platform  on  the  top  of  the  hills  various  contrivances  were  used :  in 
some  cases  a  steep  ciivus  or  sloping  road  is  used,  when  the  space 
is  sufficient;  in  other  instances  the  plan  of  a  zigzag  road  up  the 
incline  is  adopted,  to  make  the  ascent  more  easy.  These  zigzag 
roads  are  very  usual  in  early  fortifications. 

In  Rome  the  road  up  to  the  platform  of  the  Coelian  ^  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  Palatine  is  and  was  a  steep  ciivus  only ;  that  to  the 
Capitol  was  on  one  side  a  ciivus  for  foot-passengers,  on  the  other 
side  was  by  a  zigzag  ascent ;  that  to  the  Palatine,  on  the  east  side, 
was  in  part,  at  least,  by  a  zigzag  also :  whether  the  upper  part  was 
originally  a  steep  incUne,  as  it  is  now,  is  doubtful.  In  the  lower 
part,  the  slope  begins  at  the  Meta  Sudans ;  it  seems  probable  that 
the  upper  part  in  what  is  called  the  intermontium  was  also  a  zigzag, 
getting  gradually  smaller  as  it  ascended. 

We  have  already  said  that  they  scarped  the  sides  of  the  hills  to 
make  them  more  precipitous,  and  when  the  soil  was  a  rock  some- 
times trusted  to  a  perpendicular  cliff  only  as  a  sufficient  defence,  as 
in  Rome  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  or  Tarpeian 
rock.  In  general  they  put  a  bank  with  a  wooden  palisade  on  the 
edge  of  the  hill ;  this  was  often  very  like  a  modern  chevaux-de-frise. 
They  also  built  wooden  towers  at  intervals,  especially  to  defend  the 
entrances;  and  we  read  of  them  as  walls  and  towers  without  any 
mention  of  the  material,  and  are  apt  to  think  they  were  all  of 
stone  or  brick,  when  this  was  by  no  means  always  the  case.  Wood 
was  extensively  used  at  all  periods,  at  first  alone,  afterwards  with 
stone  or  brick,  to  give  additional  means  of  defence :  among  the 
sculptures  on  Trajan's  Column  are  representations  of  wooden  towers 
on  stone  walls;  and  the  wooden  hourds,  galleries,  or  scaffoldings 


'  This  great  platform  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Coelian,  was  afterwards 
called  the  Claudiam,  but  evidently  be- 
longed to  the  primitive  fortifications, 
having  scarped  cliffs  on  all  sides  of  it, 
and  being  only  connected  with  the 
main  bod^  of  the  hill  by  a  strip  of  land 
in  the  middle,  on  which  the  road  and 
the  aaueduct  are  carried.  The  Arch 
of  Dolabella  also  stands  apparently  at 
the  top  of  the 'entrance  to  the  fortress 


from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  hill. 
Against  the  vertical  cliff  on  the  north- 
em  side  opposite  to  the  Palatine,  a  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  tufa  wall  of  the  time 
of  the  Kings  was  thrown  open  by  the 
monks  of  S.  Gregory,  in  their  yard  near 
the  church,  in  the  year  1870.  Remains 
of  this  early  tufa  wall  have  now  been 
found  against  the  clifiis  of  each  of  the 
seven  hills. 
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which  were  constantiy  used  in  medieval  times,  were  used  also  by 
the  ancient  Romans '. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  describes  the  walls  used  by 
the  Gauls  as  a  mixture  of  wood  and  stone,  which  he  praises  for 
their  ingenuity  and  strength,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Romans 
themselves  were  behind  their  adversaries  in  this  respect;  he  also 
describes  the  modes  of  attack  and  defence,  which  would  be  equally 
applicable  in  Italy  as  in  Gaul  or  Britain  : — 

"  They  employ  pieces  of  wood  perfectly  straight,  lay  them  on  the 
ground  in  a  direction  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  distance  apart  of 
two  feet,  fix  them  transversely  by  means  of  trunks  of  trees,  and  fill 
up  the  voids  with  earth.  On  this  first  foundation  they  lay  a  layer  of 
broken  rock  in  large  fragments,  and  when  these  are  well  cemented, 
they  put  down  a  fresh  course  of  timber  arranged  like  the  first ;  taking 
care  that  the  timbers  of  these  two  courses  do  not  come  into  contact, 
but  rest  upon  the  layer  of  rock  which  intervenes.  The  work  is  thus 
proceeded  with,  until  it  attains  the  height  required.  This  kind  of 
construction,  by  reason  of  the  variety  of  its  materials,  composed 
of  stone  and  wood,  and  forming  a  regular  wall-surface,  is  good  for 
the  service  and  defence  of  fortified  places ;  for  the  stones  which  are 
used  therein  hinder  the  wood  from  burning,  and  the  trees  being 
about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  bound  together  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  can  be  broken  or  torn  asunder  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  J." 

Many  walls  built  in  this  manner  are  shewn  very  clearly  in  the 
sculptures  on  Trajan's  column,  which  are  a  complete  record  of  his 
wars  with  the  Dacians,  whom  he  eventually  conquered,  and  made 
Dacia  a  province  of  the  great  Roman  Empire.  There  are  casts  of 
this  sculpture  which  can  be  more  easily  seen  in  detail  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  S.  Luke  in  Rome,  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  and  at  South 
Kensington  in  London.  Many  excellent  engravings  of  them  have 
also  been  published  at  different  times  and  places ;  those  of  Santi- 
Bartoli  in  Rome,  in  1690,  are  still  perhaps  the  best,  but  not  easily 
accessible.  The  more  recent  work  of  Frohner,  published  in  Paris 
in  1865  by  the  French  Government,  is  very  valuable,  and  the 
abridgement  of  it,  with  outline  woodcuts,  is  very  convenient  Pho- 
tographs have  also  been  published,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
taken  from  the  engravings,  not  from  the  originals. 

'  Engravings  of  these  may  be  seen  in  Le-Duc's  "Military  Architecture.** 
J  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gall.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  22. 


Section  IL    Thx  Pomcbrium  of  tiuk  or  ths  Kings. 

« 

The  word  ponuxrium^  or  panurium^  like  many  other  words,  has 
a  double  signification,  one  general,  the  other  special.  The  general 
sense  is  a  certain  space  round  a  city,  forming  a  boundary  to  it,  but 
within  certain  limits — the  special  signification  is,  the  inner  and  outer 
line  of  this  space.  This  haundary4ine  varied  vety  much  at  differ- 
ent periods — the  pomocrium  was  necessarily  changed  and  enlarged 
along  with  the  city  itself;  the  original  pomccrium  of  the  city  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  called  Roma  Quadrata,  soon  ceased  to  be  a  boun- 
dary-line, because  it  was  included  in  the  city  on  the  two  hills,  some- 
times called  Urbs  Quiritiutn ,  originally  it  consisted  of  the  slopes  of 
the  Palatine  on  the  north  and  the  west  sides,  on  the  east  side  there 
was  a  great  foss  (which  soon  became  the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Clivus 
Sacer),  cutting  off  the  Palatine  from  the  Velia.  On  the  south  side 
there  was  another  great  foss  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock  across  the 
middle  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  from  east  to  west,  with  the  principal 
gate  of  the  Palatine  at  the  east  end  of  it,  near  where  the  arch  of 
Titus  now  stands,  and  at  the  west  end,  the  bottom  of  the  great  foss 
is  on  the  level  of  the  platform  on  the  western  side  dl  the  hill,  about 
half-way  up,  called  the  Germalus.  These  great  fossas,  according  to 
the  feshion  of  the  period,  were  looft  wide  and  3d  ft  deep.  From 
the  Germalus  the  descent  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  easy,  and  so  the 
plough  might  be  drawn  by  the  buU  and  the  cow,  according  to  the 
Etruscan  rite,  across  the  hill  as  well  as  round  the  edge  of  it 
Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  Roma  Quadrata  included  the  whole 
of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  the  boundary  marks  given  by  Tacitus  were 
misinterpreted  to  fit  that  idea;  the  sites  of  most  of  the  objects  he 
mentions  as  indicating  the  line  are  well  known,  the  difficulty  has 
been  with  the  Curiae  Veteres  and  the  i£des  Larium,  which  have 
been  misplaced  to  meet  the  theory.  From  other  writers  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  iEdes  Larium  was  on  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  which 
was  itself  on  the  Sub- Velia,  and  was  not  far  firom  the  site  of  the  arch 
of  Titus.  The  Curiae  Veteres,  or  old  law-courts,  were  most  probably 
on  the  same  site  as  the  Basilica  Jovis,  the  great  law-court  in  the 
i£des  Imperatorum,  of  the  time  of  the  Early  Empire,  near  the  east 
end  of  the  great  foss,  but  at  the  lower  level. 

The  Etruscan  rite  of  marking  out  the  pammrium  was  by  per- 
ambulating the  space  required  for  the  defence  of  the  dty  with 
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religious  ceremonials ;  they  marked  out  the  line  of  the  trench  or 
foss  with  the  plough;  and  the  earth  thrown  out  from  that  foss 
would  make  a  bank  within  it,  and  was  called  a  wall 
Several  writers  refer  to  iht  pomcsrium,    Varro  writes : — 

"Many  built  cities  in  Latium  according  to  the  Etruscan  rite^  that  is,  the 
cattle  being  yoked — a  bull  and  a  cow,  so  that  the  cow  is  on  the  inner  side— 
they  traced  round  a  furrow  with  the  plough.  They  were  accustomed  to  do  this, 
in  accordance  with  their  religion,  on  an  auspicious  day,  so  that  they  might  be 
defended  by  their  foss  and  wall.  The  space  whence  they  dug  out  the  earth  they 
called  a  foss,  and  what  was  thrown  up  within  they  called  a  wall ;  next,  that  which 
formed  the  circle  was  called  the  principium  urbis;  which,  because  it  was  beyond 
the  wall,  was  called  the  post-mctrium^  and  by  its  circuit  the  Auspicia  Urbana  are 
bounded.  The  cippi  [or  boundary  stones]  of  the  potncerium  are  standing  both 
round  Aricia  and  roimd  Rome.  Wherefore  also  those  towns  which  first  were 
marked  out  by  the  encircling  plough  are  from  Orbis  ei  Urvus  called  Urbes,  and 
therefore  all  our  Colonia  are  called  in  ancient  writings  Urbes,  because  they  were 
founded  in  the  same  manner  as  Rome,  and  ColonicB  are  built  as  Urbesy  inasmuch 
as  they  are  placed  within  a  potncerium  ■." 

Aulus  Gellius  writes  to  the  same  purpose : — 

"What  the  pomcerium  was,  the  Augurs  of  the  Roman  people  define  in  their 
books  on  the  Auspicia  by  a  meaning  of  this  kind.  The  pomctrium  is  a  space 
marked  out  in  certain  directions  within  the  prescribed  ground  along  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  city,  and  this  constituted  the  boundary  of  the  Urbanum  AuspidumK" 

livy  gives  the  following  account  of  the  word : — 

*' Those  who  consider  merely  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  pomasrium,  in- 
terpret it  as  the  space  beyond  the  wall,  {pasl'fnurum) ;  but  it  is  rather  a  space 
about  [Le.  on  each  side  of]  the  wall,  which  the  Etruscans  of  old,  on  the  founding 
of  cities,  consecrated  with  Augural  rites,  marking  out  the  exact  limits  within  which 
they  intended  the  wall  should  run ;  so  that  both  on  the  inside  no  buildings  should 
be  carried  up  to  the  wall  (as  many  now  commonly  are  actually  joined  to  it),  and 
also  that  on  the  outside  some  ground  should  be  left  free  of  cultivation.   This  space, 


■■  The  Latin  both  of  Varro  and  Aulus 
Gellius  is  very  obscure,  and  in  parts  the 
text  is  probably  corrupt  Above,  it  has 
been  attempted  to  give  the  sense,  but 
the  original  of  each  is  here  printed  for 
the  sake  of  reference.  "Oppida  con- 
debant  in  Latio  Etrusco  ritu  multi, 
id  est  junctis  bobus,  tauro  et  vacca 
interiore  aratro  circumagebant  sulcum. 
Hoc  faciebant  religionis  causa  die  au- 
spicato  ut  fossa  et  muro  essent  mu- 
niti.  Terram  unde  exculpserant  fos- 
sam  vocabant  et  introrsum  factam  mu- 
rum.  Postea  qui  fiebat  orbis,  urbis 
prindpium,  qui  quod  erat  post  murum 
Postmoerium  [Pomerium  alia  MSS.] 
dictum,  ejusque  ambitu  auspicia  urbana 
finiuntur.   Cippi  pomeri  stant  et  circum 


Aridam  et  dream  Romam.  Quare  et 
oppida  quae  prlus  erant  circumducta 
aratro,  ab  orbe  et  urbo  [urvo  alia  MSS.] 
Urbes;  et  ideo  coloniae  nostras  omnes 
in  literis  antiquis  scribuntur  URBEIS 
[urbes  alia  MSS.]  quod  item  conditae 
ut  Roma,  et  ideo  coloniae  ut  urbes  con- 
duntur  [conditur  alia  MSS.],  quod  intra 
pomerium  ponuntur."  (T.  Varro  de 
Ling.  Lat,  lib.  v.  c.  32.) 

"  **  Pomctrium  quid  esset,  augures 
Populi  Romani,  qui  libros  de  auspiciis 
scnpserunt,  istiusmodi  sententia  definie- 
runt :  pomosrium  est  locus  intra  agrum 
[ag^eruml  effiUum  per  totius  urbis  or- 
cuitum  pone  muros  regionibus  certis  d5^ 
terminatus,  quifacit  jUnem  urbani  au» 
spicii,*^  (Aulus Gellius,  lib.  xiiL  cap.  14.) 
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which  it  was  against  the  law  either  to  bcdld  upon  or  to  plough,  the  Romans  called 
the  pamariumt  not  because  it  was  more  especially  beyond  the  wall,  than  because 
the  wall  was  beyond  it ;  and  always,  on  increasing  the  size  of  the  city,  as  far  as 
they  intended  that  the  walls  should  be  advanced  outward,  so  fiu:  were  these  conse* 
crated  limits  extended  ^" 

The  following  passage  from  Dionysius  may  also  be  added : — 

"  When  everything  was  performed  which  he  conceived  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
gods,  he  called  all  the  people  to  a  place  appointed  and  described  a  quadrangular 
figure  about  the  hill,  tracing,  with  a  plough  drawn  by  a  bull  and  a  cow  jroked 
together,  one  continued  furrow  designed  to  receive  the  foundation  of  the  wall '. 
From  whence  this  custom  remains  among  the  Romans  of  tracing  a  furrow  with 
a  plough  round  the  place  where  they  design  to  build  a  dty.  After  he  had  finished 
these  things,  and  sacrificed  the  bull  and  the  cow,  and  also  begun  the  inmiolation 
of  many  other  victims,  he  set  the  people  to  work  ^." 

We  thus  see  that  the  earliest  writer  who  describes  the  panuerium 
is  Terentius  Varro,  who  wrote  at  least  half-a-century  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  only  two  instances  he  mentions  in  which  this 
name  is  used  are  Rome  and  Aricia;  the  latter  is  fourteen  miles  from 
Rome,  and  has  similar  early  fortifications,  with  the  bank  on  the 
slope,  (called  the  pomariunt^)  between  the  inner  wall  or  cliflf,  and 
the  outer  wall  or  bank  with  the  foss '. 

Aulus  Gellius  implies  that  in  his  time  it  was  a  technical  word, 
and  turns  to  the  books  of  the  Roman  Augurs  for  an  explanation ; 
from  them  he  concludes,  as  Varro  had  done  before,  that  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  ispost'murum\ 


•  **  Pomcerium,  verbi  vita  solum  in- 
tuentes,  post  -  mcerium  interpretantur 
esse.  Est  autem  magis  circa  murum 
locus,  quem  in  condendis  urbibus  quon- 
dam Etrusd,  qua  murum  ducturi  erant, 
certis  drca  terminis  inaugurato  conse- 
crabant :  ut  neque  interiore  parte  sedi- 
fida  moenibus  continuarentur,  quae  nunc 
vulgo  etiam  conjungunt;  et  extrinsecus 
puri  aliquid  ab  humano  cultu  pateret 
solL  Hoc  spatium,  quod  neque  habitari 
neque  arari  fas  erat,  non  magis  quod  post 
murum  esset,  quam  quod  murus  post  id, 
pomcerium  Romani  appellarunt :  et  in 
urbis  incremento  semper,  quantimi  moe- 
nia  processura  erant,  tantum  termini  hi 
consecrati  proferebantur."  (LTvii  Hist, 
lib.  i  cap.  44. ) 

'  This  waU  could  not  be  the  one  on 
the  t<n>  of  the  hill  against  the  scarped 
cliflf  for  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  trace  out  that  with  the  plough ;  it 
must  have  been  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  alone  a  line  could  be  trac^  out 


with  a  plough,  by  which  the  trench  was 
bee;un,  and  the  earth  from  that  trench 
bemg  thrown  up  within  the  line,  form- 
ed a  mound  or  puenium,  on  which 
there  would  be  a  wooden  palisade. 
Such  a  defence  is  often  called  a  wall, 
which  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
stone  waU. 

4  Dionys.  Ant.,  L  88. 

'  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Ro- 
mans sometimes  took  this  name  with 
them.  Although  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  author  as  applied  to  other  places, 
it  occurs  on  an  ancient  Roman  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Besancon  in  1743,  printed 
by  Orellius,  No.  3,084,  in  vol.  il  from 
the  Mercure  Suisse  of  January  in  that 
year,  but  considered  as  of  doubtful 
authority : — 

POMOERI  VESVNTION. 

■  It  has  been  su^^ed  that,  notwith- 
standii^  the  authority  of  Terentius  Varro 
and  the  other  writers,  it  might  be  a 
doubtful  question  Yihxfihia  pamtnium  (as 
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The  word,  so  far,  might  be  well  applied  to  the  slip  of  land  out- 
side the  chief  wall,  but  within  the  finis  or  outer  wall ;  this  was 
a  necessary  part  of  the  fortification,  except  in  special  situations,  as 
on  the  top  of  a  cliflf,  overhanging  a  river.  Wherever  the  slope  of 
the  cliff  was  gradual  enough,  there  was  a  pomcsrium^  but  it  was 
certainly  a  technical,  perhaps  a  local,  nanie\ 

Livy,  however,  considers  that  originally  a  space  was  left  un- 
occupied both  inside  and  outside  the  wall,  to  which  the  name  was 
applied.  This  became  soon  built  over,  the  injunctions  of  the 
Augurs  being  disregarded.  The  outside  of  the  wall  was  not  so 
desirable,  especially  in  times  of  war,  and  so  was  left  unoccupied, 
and  thus  the  word  came  to  be  applied  to  that  part  only.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  during  the  rapid  extension  of  Rome,  when  the 
outer  side  of  the  wall  was  built  against  (and  there  are  many  re- 
mains shewing  this  to  have  been  the  case),  the  word  became  lost 
altogether.  This  word  is  evidently  used  in  different  senses,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  other  words ;  one  meaning  of  it  is  the  Municipal 
boundary.  (See  the  Appendix  on  the  Pomoerium  on  the  north  side 
of  the  city.  Part  2,  on  the  Walls  and  Gates,  pp.  78 — 85,  and  the 
Chapter  on  the  Houses  and  Gardens  in  this  work,  where  it  is  shewn 
that  the  large  space  between  the  Wall  of  Servius  Tullius  and  the 
Wall  of  Aurelian  was  always  occupied  chiefly  by  gardens  and 
thermae.) 


it  is  spelt  in  Aulus  Gellius  and  Livy,  or 
ponurium  as  it  is  spelt  in  Tacitus,)  was 
not  the  same  word  as  pomarium^  '  an 
orchard.'  Quite  as  great  varieties  of 
spelling  may  be  seen  on  early  Roman 
tombstones.  The  apple  is  a  favourite 
fruit  in  Rome,  the  clmiate  being  very 
suitable  for  it  This  is  likely,  it  is  con- 
tended, to. have  been  the  case  in  all 
ages,  and  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
Palatine  Hill,  when  that  was  the  Roma 
Quadrata,  would  have  no  room  for 
orchards  on  the  hill  itself,  whereas  the 
strip  or  terraces  of  land,  the  trenches 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  were  exactly 
suited  for  that  purpose.  In  all  fortifi- 
cations the  fossa  are  used  as  gardens  in 
time  of  peace.  The  great  ponutrium 
of  Rome,  of  a  later  period,  was  at  all 
times  largely  occupied  by  fruit  gardens, 
as  it  still  is. 

*  In  England  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Slype,  as  in  Oxford,  or  the  Slopes, 
as  at  Windsor,  sometimes  the  Lists; 


in  France  the  Lices, 

"  The  name  of  lists  {lices)  was  given 
to  an  external  wall  or  palisade  of  wood, 
formed  beyond  the  walls,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  covered- way ;  the  lists  were 
almost  always  protected  by  a  shallow 
moat,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  second 
ditch  between  them  and  the  town  walls. 
By  an  extension  of  the  term,  the  name 
of  lists  was  given  to  the  space  comprised 
between  the  palisades  and  the  town 
walls,  and  even  to  the  external  emcdntes^ 
when,  at  a  later  oeriod,  they  were  built 
of  masonry  and  flanked  by  towers.  The 
palisades  which  surrounded  a  camp  were 
also  called  lists: — 'Liciae,  castrorum 
aut  urbium  repagula.'  Epist,  anonymi 
de  capia  urbe  CP.j  ann.  1204,  apud 
Marten.,  vol  i.  Anecd.,  coll.  786: 
'Exercitum  nostrum  grossis  palis  cir- 
cumcinximus  et  lidis.^"  (Military  Ar- 
chitecture,  by  VioUct-lc-Duc  P.  ^Q. 
Svo,    Oxfoid,  i860.)  ^ 


Section  III.    The  Palatine. 

The  Palatine,  the  Coeliaiiy  and  the  Aventine  had  not  been  origi- 
nally occupied,  being  so  much  less  strong  than  the  other  hills. 
These  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  new  settlers:  at  first  the 
Palatine  only,  and  to  make  this  secure  it  was  necessary  to  have 
two  wings  to  it ;  one  to  keep  up  the  communication  with  the  Tiber, 
then  the  highway  for  provisions  and  materials  of  all  kinds.  This 
wing  was  called  the  Velabrum,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  the 
water  in  the  Tiber  was  high  enough,  boats  could  sail  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  in  a  sort  of  port  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  small 
streams  that  run  down  from  the  Palatine  on  both  sides,  and  firom 
part  of  the  Quirinal,  passing  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitol, 
and  by  a  branch  of  the  small  river  Almo,  now  the  Marrana,  the  small 
stream  that  runs  round  the  base  of  the  Coelian,  and  then  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  where  it  formed  a  marsh,  which  served  as 
a  protection  to  the  west  side  of  that  hilL 

On  the  eastern  side  another  protection  was  necessary,  and  another 
wing  was  formed  by  digging  a  great  trench  at  the  foot  of  the  Esqui- 
line,  leaving  a  space  for  a  fort,  to  defend  the  approach  on  that  side. 
This  wing  was  called  the  Velia,  which  was  always  considered  as 
part  of  the  Palatine.  The  trench  outside  of  the  Velia  remains,  with 
the  earthy  supported  by  a  wall  on  each  side  of  it,  and  in  this  trench 
is  a  road,  now  called  Via  del  Colosseo.  This  trench  is  about  twenty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground  on  the  hills  on  each  side,  and 
forty  feet  wide ;  it  has  a  row  of  houses  down  the  eastern  side  of  it, 
and  the  present  road  or  street  on  the  western  side.  The  cliffs  are 
vertical,  and  supported  by  walls,  and  trees  may  be  seen  growing  on 
the  ground  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall  on  each  side.  On 
the  east  side  it  is  behind  the  houses,  and  nearly  level  with  the  top 
of  them.  To  the  west  of  this  trench  is  the  Velia,  an  earthen  fortress, 
which  is  nearly  triangular,  and  one  comer  at  the  north  end  of  it  is 
cut  away  to  admit  the  great  Basilica  of  Constantine.  This  and  the 
Arch  of  Titus  opposite  to  it  stood  on  the  Siunma  Via  Sacra,  from 
which  the  Clivus  Sacer  descended  to  the  Via  Sacra,  and  thence  to 
the  Forum  Romanum  on  the  north. 

The  temple  of  the  Lares  was  on  the  Summa  Via  Sacra,  as  meiw 
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tioned  by  Solinus',  and  therefore  on  the  platform  to  the  north  of  the 
Colosseum,  between  that  and  the  Forum  Romanum. 

To  the  south  another  road  descends  rapidly  to  the  Colosseum 
and  the  Arch  of  Constantine.  This  appears  to  have  been  afterwards 
made  a  covered  way  by  the  buildings  over  it,  but  the  incline  or 
clivus  is  probably  natural  or  very  ancient.  The  Arch  of  Titus, 
therefore,  stands  close  to  the  natural  position  for  the  principal  gate 
of  the  city  of  Romulus  on  the  Palatine,  and  there  are  remains  of 
a  very  early  gate  near  this  spot  From  thence  a  zigzag  road  would 
turn  at  an  angle  up  to  the  platform  on  the  surface  of  the  Palatine. 
This  hill  has  so  long  been  built  over,  and  the  buildings  renewed  so 
many  limes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  original  plan.  Nevertheless, 
the  demolition  of  the  buildings,  and  the  excavations,  have  brought 
a  great  deal  of  it  to  light.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  hill  has  had  the  edges  cut  into  vertical  cliffs,  with  terraces  under 
them,  as  in  other  primitive  fortifications.  These  cliffs  are  now  visible 
in  several  places  behind  the  walls,  in  which  holes  are  made  and  left 
open  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  natural  rock,  extending  as  high 
as  the  wall  and  the  surface  of  the  hill.  The  natural  soil  here  being 
friable,  the  cliff  required  to  be  supported,  and  this  would  commonly 
be  done  at  first  with  wood  only ;  but  the  Romans  appear  to  have 
begun  a  stone  wall  immediately;  parts  of  this  wall  remain  at  the 
north  end  towards  the  west,  on  the  west  side  near  the  church  of 
S.  Anastasia,  and  on  the  south  side.  The  architectural  character  of 
this  wall  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Fiesole,  Volterra,  Perugia, 
and  other  Etruscan  cities,  where  the  building  material  is  the  same. 

This  kind  of  stone,  called  tufa^  naturally  splits  into  oblong  blocks  of 
large  size,  and  of  these  blocks  the  walls  are  built ;  the  stone  has  only 
been  split  off  the  rocks  with  wedges,  not  cut  with  the  saw,  and  there 
is  no  original  cement,  or  at  least  no  lime-mortar.  Along  the  north  end 
of  the  hill,  opposite  to  the  Capitol,  the  foundations  of  towers  of  the 
same  period  remain  at  regular  intervals,  evidently  left  unfinished  and 
built  over  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  of  the  Empire,  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages ;  but  all  these  buildings  being  now  destroyed,  the  ori- 
ginal foundations  have  been  brought  to  light  within  the  last  few 
years  \  This  north  end  of  the  Palatine  was  Roma  Quadrata,  the 
Arx  or  Citadel  of  the  first  city ',  that  was  betrayed  by  Tarpeia  to 
the  Sabines  on  the  hill  opposite. 

*  "Ancus  Martins  (habitavit)  in  of  the  Republic  and  early  Empire  built 
Summa  Sacra  Via,  ubi  sedes  Larium     upon  them  and  against  them. 


est."  (Solinus,  c.  L  23.)  y  Plutarch  in  Romulo  says  that  Tar- 

"  They  are  shewn  in  some  of  my     peia  betrayed  the  Capitol  and  not  the 
photographs,  with  walls  of  the  time     Palatine  to  the  Sabines,  and  that  for 
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There  was  a  zigzag  road  up  the  cliflf,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
hiD,  leading  from  the  junction  of  two  streams  which  still  run 
underground  near  where  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  now  stands,  and 
where  the  Janus  or  Arcus  Quadrifrons  is  placed.  This  was  the 
boundary  of  the  Palatine  fortress  in  that  direction,  and  the  zigzag 
path  led  up  from  that  to  the  Porta  Romana,  near  the  east  end  of 
the  north  front".  On  the  west  side  there  are  remains  of  the  old 
stone  wall  in  several  places,  over  S.  Anastasia  as  well  as  under  it. 
After  passing  the  south  end  of  that  church  the  wall  turns  to  the  east, 
across  the  Palatine,  towards  the  Arch  of  Titus.  Part  of  this  wall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Citadel  (Roma  Quadrata)  is  visible  below  the 
cliff,  on  the  terrace,  and  another  part  above  in  what  were  long  the 
Famesi  gardens,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  excavated  at  his  expense ;  it  supports  the  cliff  on  the  north 
side  of  the  foss.  The  Villa  Mills  stand  on  the  cliff  on  the  south  side 
of  this  foss,  and  on  that  side  of  the  foss  the  earth  is  for  the  most  part 
supported  by  a  concrete  wall  only ;  but  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  tufa 
wall  has  recently  been  brought  to  light  in  the  lower  part  against  the 
side  of  the  road  of  the  time  of  the  Empire,  which  goes  up  to  the  level 
on  this  side.  In  this  great  foss  (which  Signor  Rosa  considers  to  be 
a  natural  intermontium)  various  buildings  had  been  erected  in  the 
time  of  the  Republic  and  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  later 
Emperors  carried  their  great  palace  where  the  state  apartments  for 
the  grand  ceremonies  were  situated,  over  the  foss  on  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  hill,  and  made  subterranean  chambers  of  the  old 
buildings  that  stood  there  before. 

The  zigzag  road  leading  up  to  the  Arx  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Palatine  opposite  to  the  Capitol  is  still  in  use  for  carts  part  of  the 
way,  along  one  branch,  passing  from  the  site  of  the  lake  of  Curtius 
at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  bridge  for  the  Aqueducts,  up  the  slope  to 
the  terrace  on  which  stands  the  altar  to  the  unknown  god  or  goddess, 
in  front  of  the  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata  against  the  cliff,  behind 
which  is  the  ancient  cistern.  The  house  of  Romulus,  or  cottage  of 
Faustulus,  is  said  to  have  stood  near  this,  on  the  angle  of  the  platform 
not  far  from  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia.  The  road  turns  at  an  angle 
just  where  that  piece  of  the  old  wall  is  situated,  and  goes  on  nearly 


this  reason  the  Capitol  was  called  Rupes 
Tarpeia,  It  was  really  because  she  was 
burted  at  the  foot  of  it.  The  portion  of 
the  rock  so  called  was  the  place  of  public 
execution,  and  this  name  was  given  to 
it  to  perpetuate  her  infamy. 
"  A  remarkable  confirmation  of  this 


has  been  shewn  by  the  excavations  of 
1871 :  remains  of  an  ancient  wall  of  tufa 
have  been  found  close  to  the  Arch  of 
Janus,  the  stones  of  which  correspond 
exactly  in  size  and  in  character  with 
those  of  the  Wall  of  Roma  Quadrata 
against  the  cliff  on  the  hill  above. 
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on  a  level  to  the  gate  called  the  Porta  Romana  or  Romanula,  which  is 
just  over  that  end  of  the  bridge  of  Caligula,  of  which  two  of  the  tall 
brick  piers  remain  in  situ.  Passing  through  that  gate,  the  pavement 
of  the  old  road  continues  up  to  the  comer  of  the  hill  under  a  part  of 
the  palaces  of  the  Csesars  of  the  first  century.  The  lower  part  of  the 
road  has  been  altered,  and  raised  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above  the 
old  level.  The  tops  of  the  arches  of  the  arcade,  or  of  shops  (?)  by 
the  side  of  it,  are  visible  close  to  the  ground  near  the  round  church 
of  S.  Theodore  (supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Augustus).  This  road,  coming  from  the  south,  evidently  went  origi- 
nally to  the  Janus  or  Arcus  Quadrifrons^  which  was  the  entrance 
into  the  Forum  Boarium  to  the  west ;  the  Forum  Romanum  was  to 
the  east,  and  the  Capitol  to  the  north.  The  silversmiths'  quarter  was 
near  the  Forum  Boarium,  where  stands  the  arch  of  Sept.  Severus, 
called  of  the  silversmiths  by  the  inscription.  The  Aqua  Argentina, 
coming  from  the  fountain  of  Egeria  and  passing  through  the  Luper- 
cal,  or  Wolf's  Cave,  falls  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  near  to  the  south 
side  of  this  Janus  Quadrifrons,  The  modem  road  is  called  the  Via 
dei  Fienili,  and  leads  into  the  Via  de'  Cerchi,  made  on  the  side  of 
the  Circus  Maximus,  under  the  west  side  of  the  Palatine,  parallel  to 
the  old  street  which  is  now  subterranean,  but  which  led  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  Septizonium  and  the  Porta  Capena.  The  cave 
called  the  Lupercal  is  nearly  under  the  angle  of  the  present  Via  dei 
Fienili  and  the  Via  de'  Cerchi,  almost  in  the  Circus  Maximus  \ 

This  northern  part  of  the  hill  only,  it  is  now  evident,  has 
been  Roma  Quadrata^,  the  Arx  or  Citadel  of  Romulus  separated 

•  It  is  nearly  under  S.  Anastasia,  with  ubi  tugurinm  fuit  FaustuIL    Ibi  Romu- 

the  springs  of  water,  as  described  in  the  lus  mansitavit,  qui  auspicate  fundamenta 

Curiosum  Urhisy  "Aqua  cemens  qua-  murorum jecit.'' 

tuor  scaros  sub  aede."    This  ades  must  Ehr.  Fabio  Gori  (in  his  work  entitled 

have  been  the  very  eariy  temple  on  the  Su^i  Edifidi  PalaHni.  Siudi  topogram 

comer  of  the  hill,  above  S.  Anastasia  fico  storici^  Rome,  1867,  8vo.)  claims  to 

(excavated  in  1871).  By  some  it  is  con-  be  the  first  person  to  point  out  this 

sidered  to  have  been  on  the  same  site  manner  of  reconciling  two  passages  in 

as  those  that  were  rebuilt  in  the  second  the  cUssical  authors  which  had  long 

century  on  a  hichcr  level,  now  called  by  been    considered    as   inconsistent   one 

Signor  Rosa  the  Basilica  Joins,     The  with  the  other,  and  inexplicable, 

stractures  of  the  time  of  the  Republic  k  Solinus,  cap.  i,   say«  that  Rome 

under  that  platform,  whatever  their  pur-  first  was  called  quadrata^  because  it  was 

pose  was,  were  originally  built  in  the  equipoised   {quod  ad  aquUibrium  Jbret 

great  foss  of  Roma  Quadnita,  across  the  posita),  thus  applying  the  epithet  qua' 

middle  of  the  Palatine.  The  passage  in  drata  to  the  whole  town;   Salmasius 

Tacitus  is  thus  reconciled  with  that  of  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  author  of 

Solinus  (c.  i.  p.  18) :  "Dictaqueest  pri-  the  Polykistor  was  mi<»taken.     (Claudii 

mum  Roma  quadrata,  quod  ad  sequili-  Salmasii  Piinianse  Exercitationes,  &c. 

brium  foret  posita.     £a  incipit  a  sylva  p.  1 1,  coL  I,  B.  Trajccti  ad  Rhenum, 

quse  est  in  area  Apollinis,  et  ad  super-  1689,  folio.) 
cilium  scalarum  Cad  habet  terminum 
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from  the  southern  part  by  the  wide  and  deep  trench  or  foss.  Excava- 
tions made  in  1869  and  1870  have  brought  to  light  remains  of  the 
tufa  walls  and  towers  on  both  sides  of  the  trench  supporting  vertical 
clififs,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  arx  there  are  other  remains ".  The 
wall  on  the  north  side  is  that  now  called  the  Wall  of  Romulus. 

The  traces  of  the  ancient  earth-works  are  an  important  part  of  the 
evidence  on  this  subject  We  find  in  many  of  the  excavations  that 
are  made  in  Rome^  the  old  pavement  of  the  street  at  the  depth  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  because  they 
were  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  ^<\  fossa  or  trenches.  These  old 
pavements  remain  on  all  sides  of  the  Palatine,  and  are  left  open  in 
several  placd^. 

I.  Under  the  Arch  of  Janus,  traditionally  the  starting-point  of  the 
bull  and  the  cow.  2.  Under  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia,  in  the 
street  called  after  Julius  Caesar,  who  perhaps  rebuilt  the  houses  or 
shops  under  the  terrace  there.  This  was  part  of  the  infima  nova  via^ 
under  the  porticus  or  arcade  that  supported  the  lower  terrace  of 
the  Palatine,  on  the  side  of  the  Circus  Maximus,-  and  it  .can  be 
traced  all  along  that  side  to  the  sites  of  the  Septizonium  and  the 
Porta  Capena.  3.  Under  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  and  round  the 
Meta  Sudans.  4.  In  the  Forum  Romanimi  also,  at  the  same  level  ^ 
as  the  others. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Palatine,  with  the  Velia  and  the  Vela- 
brum,  formed  the  first  city  of  Rome  as  distinct  from  the  citadel. 
The  construction  of  the  Wall  of  Roma  Quadrata  is  of  earlier  cha- 
racter than  that  of  any  other  wall  in  Rome  *. 

The  regular  square  surface  of  the  Palatine,  and  its  steep  cliffs  on 
all  sides,  justifies  its  choice  in  preference  to  the  larger  Aventine, 
which  was  also  of  greater  extent  than  was  required  for  the  original 
settlement,  and  would  not  so  easily  be  fortified  and  defended. 

"It  was  the  design  of  Romulas  to  found  a  city  upon  the  Palatine,  both  for 
.  other  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the  good  luck  of  the  place,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  saving  and  rearing  himself  and  his  brother.  But  Remus  desired  to 
found  it  on  what  is  called  from  him  Remuria.  This  is  a  spot  suitable  for 
receiving  a  city,  an  eminence  not  far  from  the  Tiber,  and  distant  from  Rome 
about  thirty  stadia '." 


•  The  form  of  this  Arx  is  oblong,  not 
square ;  but  the  stones  in  the  walls  called 
by  Vitruvius  Opus  Quadratum  are  also 
oblo^,  not  square. 

'  "Hie  Italian  Government  began  in 
(1871)  excavating  the  whole  of  the 
Palatine  Hill  down  to  the  level  of 
the  old  pavements,  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  aU  these  long-disputed 


and  doubtful  questions  will  now  be 
settled  beyond  disp»ute. 

•  The  construction  of  the  walls  of 
Fiesole,  of  Perugia,  of  Gabii,  and  of 
Alba  I^ngA  (the  small  portion  that  re- 
mains), Tusculmm,  and  other  ancient 
cities,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Roma 
Quadrata. 

'  Dionys.  HaL  Ant.,  L  85. 
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But  when  they  had  set  out  to  found  a  city  in  common,  straightway  there 
arose  a  difference  about  the  site.  Romulus  desired  to  found  what  is  called 
*Roma  quadrata,'  which  means  quadrangular,  and  to  build  a  city  on  the  spot; 
but  Remus  was  in  &vour  of  a  strong  position  on  the  Aventine,  which  from  him 
was  named  Remuria,  and  is  now  called  Rignarium*." 

The  platform  of  the  hill  was  fortified  by  scarping  the  cliff  of  the 
upper  part  and  making  terraces  below,  forming  a  zigzag  approach 
from  the  foss-way  at  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hilL 

"  Raising  the  wall  of  the  Palatium  with  loftier  terraces  so  as  to  be  a  secure  de- 
fence to  those  within,  intrenching  the  heights  which  lay  over  against  it,  and  sur- 
rounding them  with  strong  ramparts  [or  palisades  ^]." 

In  the  following  passage  we  have  the  deep  ditches  and  high  walls 

both  mentioned : — 

•'After  the  dUch^  therefore,  was  finished,  the  wall  perfected,  the  necessary 
structures  of  the  houses  completed,  the  conjuncture  required  they  should  consider 
also  what  form  of  government  they  were  to  establish,  Romulus  called  the  people 
together  by  the  order  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  also  suggested  to  him  what  he 
was  to  say,  and  told  them  that,  indeed,  *  The  city,  considering  it  was  newly  built, 
was  sufficiently  adorned  both  with  public  and  private  edifices  :  but  he  desired  they 
would  all  consider  that  these  were  not  the  most  valuable  things  in  dties.  For 
neither  in  foreign  wars  are  deep  ditches  and  high  walls  sufficietU  *.' " 

Having  obtained  a  general  notion  of  what  the  fomcsrium  is,  we 
come  to  the  special  application  of  the  word  to  the  limits  of  the 
original  city.  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  tiiis  line  of 
the  boundary  or  foss,  the  arguments  resting  upon  the  interpretation 
given  to  an  important  passage  in  Tacitus. 

Tacitus  writes  :— 

"But  it  is  well,  I  think,  to  know  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  building  [of  the 
city],  and  what  was  ihit  ponuerium  which  Romulus  made  [round  it].  The  furrow, 
then,  which  marked  out  the  line  of  the  city  was  begun  from  the  (i.)  Forum  Boa* 
rium,  ....  so  that  it  should  include  the  great  altar  of  Hercules.  Thence  the 
[boundary]  stones  were  cast  in  at  regular  distances,  [namely],  at  the  (2.)  altar 
of  Consus,  next  at  the  (3.)  old  Law  Courts,  then  at  the  cell  of  (4,  5.)  Larunda, 
or  the  Lares,  and  at  the  Roman  Forum ;  and  the  Capitol  is  believed  to  have 
been  added  to  the  dty,  not  by  Romulus,  but  by  Titus  Tatius^" 


*  Plut.  RouL,  c.  ix. 

*  Dionys.  Ant,  IL  37. 
»  Ibid.,  3. 

^  "Sed  initium  condendi  et  quod 
pomerium  Romulus  posuerit  noscere 
haud  absurdum  reor. 

"  Igitur  z.foro  Boario  ubi  snreum  tauri 
simulacrum  aspidmus,  quia  id  genus 
animalium  aratro  subditur,  sulcus  de- 
signandi  oppidi  caeptus,  ut  wagnam 
Herculis  aram  am^ectereiur. 


tt 


Inde  certis  spatiis  interjecti  lapi- 
des,  per  ima  montis  Palatini,— ad  aram 
Consiy 

**  Mox  ad  Curias  veferes, 

"Tum  ad  sacellum  Larunda  [La* 
rium], 

**Forumgue  Romanum;  et  Capito- 
lium  non  a  Romulo  sed  a  Tito  Tatio 
additum  urbi  credidere."  (Tadti  Au- 
nales,  xiu  24.) 
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The  position  of  these  stations  has  long  been  and  still  is  matter 
of  dispute  and  discussion  among  Roman  antiquaries.  The  evidence 
is  very  slight,  as  the  existing  remains  are  so  scanty,  still  they  are 
sufficient  to  shew  that  there  is  littie  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the 
Palatine  Hill,  with  some  space  round  it  beneath  (as  the  expression 
per  ima  montis  of  Livy  implies)  was  included.  The  testimony  of 
Aulus  GeUius  *,  "  that  the  fHmcsrium  of  Romulus  was  bounded  by 
the  radices  or  lower  extremities  of  the  hill  slopes,"  implies  this  also. 

It  has,  however,  been  shewn  by  the  excavation  that  the  whole 
platform  of  the  hill  was  not  occupied  by  the  Roma  Quadrata,  and 
that  there  was  a  foss  across  the  middle  of  the  hill ;  this  may  now  be 
clearly  traced,  and  there  are  remains  of  the  early  tufii  wall  visible  on 
the  north  side  of  it,  under  a  corridor  of  the  time  of  the  Early  Empire. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  stations,  as  nearly  as  they 
can  be  ascertained  from  existing  remains,  along  the  probable  line 
of  the  foss. 

All  agree  that  the  position  of  the  Forum  Boarium  was  at  the 
western  comer  of  the  Palatine,  though  at  some  distance  from  the 
base  of  the  cliff  and  extending  to  the  Tiber,  and  that  the  modem 
Piazza  della  Bocca  della  Veritk  occupies  a  great  part  of  its  site. 
The  line  of  the  furrow  {sulcus\  starting  from  this  fomm,  is  said  to 
have  included  the  great  altar  of  Hercules",  which  was  certainly 
the  same  as  Ara  Maxima.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Section,  that  this  altar  was  on  the  site  of  the  round  temple  of  Her- 
cules, commonly  mis-called  of  Vesta. 

From  this  point  the  cippi  were,  we  are  told,  directed  to  the 
(2.)  Ara  Ccnsi.  No  remains  of  this  altar  having  been  yet  dis- 
covered, we  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  incidental  mention  of  it 
by  Tertullian",  who  says  that  it  was  near  the  Meta  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  by  Dionysius,  who  says : — 

**The  Romans,  even  to  this  day  (the  time  of  Angustus),  continue  to  celebrate 
the  feast  then  instituted  by  Romulus,  calling  it  ConsuaiiOf  in  which  a  subterranean 
altar  placed  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  ground  round  it  being  sunk  for  that 
purpose,  is  honoured  with  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings  of  first-fruits,  and  a  course 
is  run  both  by  horses  in  chariots  and  by  single  horses  *•" 


'  '*  Antiquissimnm  autem  pomcerium 
quod  a  Romulo  institutum  est,  Palatini 
montis  radicibus  terminabatur."  (Aulus 
Gellius,  lib.  xiii  c  14.) 

"  Livy  (lib.  z.  c  23)  mentions  (he 
ramnd  temple  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum 
Boaiium,  and  as  the  form  of  a  temple 
was  not  often  changed,  this  gives  some 
probability  to  the  opinion  o7  Donatus, 


that  the  round  temple  of  the  time  of  the 
empire,  now  called  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Forum  Boarium 
next  the  Tiber,  is  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Hercules  of  the  time  of 
the  Kings, 

*  "Consus,  ut  diximus,  apud  metas 
sub  terra  delitesdt"  (Tert.  de  SpectS.) 

^  Dionys.  Ant,  ii.  2,  31. 
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"The  god  in  whose  honour  they  celebrate  this  festival  is  called  Consus,  which 
some  who  translate  the  name  into  our  language  declare  to  mean  Neptune,  shaker 
of  the  earth,  and  for  this  reason,  they  say,  he  is  honoured  with  a  subterranean 
altar,  because  this  god  'holds'  the  earth.  But  I  am  acquainted  by  hearsay  with 
another  account,  that  the  festival  was  held,  and  the  races  exhibited,  in  honour  of 
Neptune ;  but  the  subterranean  altar  was  afterwards  erected  to  some  god  whose 
name  it  is  unlawful  to  divulge,  who  presides  over  and  guards  secret  counsels. 
For  nowhere  on  earth,  either  by  the  Greeks  or  by  the  barbarians,  has  a  concealed 
altar  been  erected  to  Neptune.     How  the  truth  stands  it  is  difficult  to  say  '." 

Plutarch  also  refers  to  the  altar : — 

"  A  report  was  spread  by  him  [Romulus]  that  he  had  found  the  altar  of  a  certain 
god  hidden  beneath  the  earth,  and  they  named  the  god  Consus,  either  because  he 
gives  counsel,  for  even  at  this  day  they  call  the  council  of  the  nation  '  concilium 
or  consilium,'  and  the  chief  magistrates  'consuls  or  counsellors,'  or  because  he  is 
the  equestrian  Neptune.  For  the  altar  is  in  the  largest  of  the  circuses^  concealed 
at  other  times^  but  uncovered  on  the  occasion  of  the  equestrian  games.  But  others 
without  hesitation  express  their  opinion  that  while  counsel  is  undeclared  and  con- 
cealed the  altar  of  the  god  with  good  reason  remains  concealed,  but  when  it  is 
declared,  it  exhibits  a  splendid  sacrifice  on  the  occasion,  and  games  and  a  public 
spectacle  by  proclamation  4." 

The  existence  of  a  cave  near  this  end  of  the  Circus  Maximus  and 
beneath  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill  is  an  important  fact,  and  there 
can  probably  be  little  doubt  that  the  position  of  the  altar  of  Consus 
was  there.  A  copious  stream  of  water  passes  through  it,  which 
comes  from  the  fountain  of  Egeria,  and  runs  underground  to  this 
point.    This  cave  is  the  same  as  the  Lupercal  of  Augustus. 

It  is,  further,  more  than  probable  that  the  water,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  flowing  from  this  cave,  is  the  Aqua  CemenSj  called 
also  the  Aqua  Argentina;  and  the  extensive  cave  and  vaulted 
chambers  over  the  spring,  still  remaining,  were  probably  con- 
nected with  the  altar  that  stood  either  in  or  near  them.  This 
cave  has  recently  been  explored  and  described  as  the  Lupercal; 
the  situation  of  it  closely  agrees  with  the  description  of  the  clas- 
sical authors  ^ 

We  come  next  to  the  (3.)  CuruB  veteres^  or  ancient  Law  Courts. 
These  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Regionaries  in  the  fourth 
century  as  in  the  Palatine  Region,  but  no  remains  have  been  found 
to  which  the  name  would  apply. 

The  site  of  the  (4.)  cell  of  Larunda^  or  of  the  Lares^  was  on  the 

4  Plut  Rom.,  c.  xiv.  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome,  i860, 

'  See  "The  Lupercal  of  Augustus,"  when  it  mid  been  recently  discovered, 

ftc,  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Fabio  &>ri  and  and  reprinted  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

J.  H.  Parker,  printed  for  the  British 
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Summa  Sacra  Via,  near  where  the  church  of  S.  Francesca  Romana 
now  stands;  the  great  foss  across  the  Palatine  was  the  southern 
boundary,  and  led  to  that  point 

The  Forum  Romanum  (5),  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
then  comes  naturally  as  the  fourth  comer. 

I7u  Capitol  possibly  was  not  intended  by  Tacitus  to  be  included  in 
the  list,  but  if  it  was  it  seems  to  be  in  its  right  position  in  the  order 
followed :  not  that  the  Capitol  would  be  included  in  the  boundary 
marked  by  the  dppusy  but  the  stone  may  well  have  been  at  the  base 
of  the  hilL  In  the  same  manner  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  space 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Forum  Romanum  was  not  included^  but 
that  the  dppus  stood  somewhere  in  it 

The  main  evidence,  however,  should  be  looked  for  in  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  the  traces  of  ancient  earthworks.  At  the  foot  ot 
the  hill  the  ancient  foss-way  may  still  be  traced  on  two  sides,  and 
on  part  of  a  third ;  the  fourth  side  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  marsh 
at  the  time  the  city  was  founded ;  we  should,  therefore,  not  expect 
to  find  a  foss  on  that  side.  On  the  north-east  side  the  foss  became 
the  lower  part  of  the  Via  Sacra.  On  the  south-east  side  it  be- 
came the  Via  di  S.  Gregorio.  There  was  a  lake  or  gulf  (that  of 
Mettius  Curtius)  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  Forum,  through  which 
the  stream  of  the  Fons  Jutumae  ran,  after  passing  from  the  spring, 
near  the  Arch  of  Titus,  under  the  north-east  side  of  the  Palatine, 
and  then  through  the  Velabrum  into  the  Tiber.  The  Circus  Maxi- 
mus  bounding  the  south-west  side,  was  also  marshy  ground  till 
drained  by  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 

To  understand  a  description  of  the  Palatine,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  though  its  shape  is  square,  it  stands  diamond-wise  to  the 
points  of  the  compass ;  it  has  the  Capitol  entirely  due  north,  the 
Esquiline  to  the  north-east,  the  Coelian  to  the  south-east,  and 
the  Aventine  to  the  south-west,  each  separated  from  it  by  the 
intervening  valley  and  foss. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steep  cliiT  and  wall  supporting  it,  on  all  sides 
of  the  Palatine  was  a  bank,  and  upon  this  bank  a  magnificent 
terrace  was  built  by  the  early  Caesars,  of  the  fine  brickwork  of  that 
period,  of  which  the  substructure,  consisting  of  lofty  vaulted  cham- 
bers, remains  in  many  parts,  and  the  surface  of  the  cliff  is  concealed 
by  this.  In  other  parts  the  demolition  of  these  great  brick  terraces 
of  the  Csesars  has  brought  to  light  the  more  ancient  walls,  which  had 
long  served  for  foundations  to  them,  and  were  entirely  concealed  in 
the  time  of  the  Empire  and  long  afterwards. 

There  are  thus  two  distinct  terraces  at  different  levels  on  all  sides 
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of  the  Palatine ;  one  on  the  north-east,  where  the  Via  Sacra  was  made, 
one  between  the  Palatine  proper  and  the  Velia,  which  was  the  Summa 
Via  Sacra,  or  upper  Via  Sacra,  and  on  this  a  market  for  apples  was 
held  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  as  related  by  Varro  •,  and  he  also 
mentions  a  tradition  of  his  time,  that  there  had  been  originally  an 
orchard  oh  this  site^  This  market  was  continued  in  the  time  of 
the  Empire. 

It  was  the  usual  custom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  of  other 
primitive  people,  to  make  the  main  roadway,  or  via^  below  the 
terrace,  at  the  bottom  of  the  foss"",  and  thus  the  ancient  roads, 
although  now  raised  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  often  enable  us  to 
trace  distinctly  the  ancient  fossa.  The  lower  Via  Sacra  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  foss  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  Em- 
pire, when  the  fashion  of  raising  the  roads  to  a  higher  level  had 
begun  in  Rome.  The  churches  standing  on  the  outer  bank  of 
the  old  foss,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  part  of  the  Esquiline,  shew 
the  alteration  of  the  level  very  distinctly.  One  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Forum,  which  was  originally  the  temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  now  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  has  the 
lower  part  of  the  columns  of  the  portico  excavated  to  the  original 
level  of  the  top  of  the  steps,  which  descended  still  lower  to  the 
ancient  via  many  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  road,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  old  temple  is  made  into  a  crypt  under  the  present 
church.  Another,  originally  the  temple  of  Romulus,  the  son  of 
Maxentius,  is  now  part  of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  old  circular  temple,  on  a  level  with  the  old  via^ 
is  turned  into  the  crypt  of  the  church.  The  upper  church,  buiU* 
early  in  the  sixth  century,  b  on  a  level  with  the  present  via.  The 
original  doorway  of  this  temple  was  also  on  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
steps  from  the  lower  Via  Sacra  and  on  a  level  with  the  present 
floor  of  the  crypt,  but  it  has  been  removed,  and  replaced  twenty 
feet  higher  when  the  upper  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  Basilica  of  Constantine,  further  to  the  south-east  along  the 
same  line,  partly  cut  out  of  the  ancient  earthwork  called  the  Velia, 
is  on  the  same  level  as  the  upper  Via  Sacra,  and  opposite  to  the 

■  T.  Varro,  de  re  Rustica,  c  2.  bunt  quod  ibi  fuerit  ortus.'*    (T.  Varro, 

*  "Ad  comcta  Forum  Cupcdinis  a  dc  Ling.  Lat,  v.  32.) 

Cupedio ;  quod  multl  Forum  Cupedinis  ■  Such  a  road  was  called  a  foss-way, 

a  cupiditatc     Hacc  omnia  posteaquam  or  covered  way,  the  soldiers  marching 

contracta  in  unum  locum  quae  ad  vie-  along  it  being  covered    or   protected 

turn  pertinebant,  et  sedificatus  locus  :  from  the  wind  and  from  the  observation 

appellatum  Macellum,  ut  quidam  sen-  of  enemies. 
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Arch  of  Titus.  The  Clivus  Sacer  went  up  to  this  point  from  the 
door  of  the  round  temple  of  Romulus.  This  divus  is  now  nearly  all 
buried,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  sloping  pavement  has  been  ex- 
cavated and  left  visible. 

On  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Palatine  the  ancient  foss  re- 
mains,  the  present  Via  S.  Gregorii,  leading  to  the  south  end  of  the 
Circus  Maximus  ^  The  level  of  the  road  has  been  raised  consider- 
ably, but  this  was  done  before  the  Arch  of  Constantine  was  built, 
this  arch  being  of  the  usual  proportions. 

On  the  south-west  side,  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Circus 
Maximus,  was  a  lake  formed  by  damming  up  the  stream  of  the  Almo, 
which  still  runs  through  at  the  bottom  of  it  We  read  in  Varro ' 
of  persons  being  ferried  across  this  lake  from  the  bottom  of  the 
steps  on  the  south  side  of  the  Palatine  to  the  Aventine  opposite. 
He  also  says  that  the  Velabrum  was  so  called  because  vessels  could 
sail  up  it,  and  so  ascend  to  the  infima  nova  via. 

On  the  north-western  side  the  ancient  foss-way  probably  passed 

under  the  present  Arch  of  Janus,  where  the  old  pavement  remains, 

many  feet  below  the  present  road,  and  the  direction  of  this  lower 

road  may  be  seen  leading  from  the  Forum  Romanum  to  the  Forum 

Boarium,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Circus  Maximus.    The  Forum 

Romanum,  originally  the  great  market-place,  was  made  in  part  of 

the  foss,  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitol,  as  mentioned  by 

Dionysius. 

*'  Ronmlus  and  Tatius  immediately  [after  the  peace]  enlarged  the  city,  •  •  .  and 
cntting  down  the  wood  that  grew  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
and  filling  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  lake,  which  by  lying  in  a  hollow  place 
always  abounded  with  water  that  came  down  from  the  hills,  they  converted  this 
place  into  a  market-place,  which  the  Romans  continue  to  make  use  of  even  to  this 
day.  There  they  held  their  assemblies,  transacting  their  affairs  in  the  Temple  of 
Vulcan,  which  stands  a  little  above  the  Foram^.'' 

The  WALLS  against  the  cliff  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  Palatine 

»  The  Via  dei  Ccrchi,  or  Circus  road,  Murcus  ▼ocabatur.'*  (Festus,  in  voce. ) 

is  modem,  made  since  the  Circus  was  *  "  Nam  olim  paludibus  mons  erat 

destroyed,  and  runs  along  the  edge  of  ab  reliauis  disclusus,  itaque  eo  ex  urbe 

it,  dose  under  the  terrace  or  Iwdcony  on  advehebantur  ratibus  :  quojus  vestig^ia, 

that  side  of  the  Palatine,  and  opposite  quod  ea,   qua  tum    vehebatur,   etiam 

to  that  part  of  the  Aventine  where  the  nunc  didtur  Velabrum,  et,  unde  escen- 

church  of  S.  Prisca  now  stands,  on  the  debant,  ad  iniimam  novam  viam  locus 

site  of  the  temple  of  Diana.     This  part  sacdlum  Velabrum."  (Varro,  de  Lmg. 

of  the  Aventine  was  called  Remuria,  Lat,  v.  S  43.  ^  Mueller,  1833.) 

and  the  marsh  or  lake  between  this  7  Dionys.Ant.,ii.53.  Accordingtoone 

and  the  Palatine,  Murcus,  or  more  fre-  interpretation  the  passage  from  Tacitus 

quently  Vallis    Murcia.     "Circus    ad  is  made  to  imply  the  same:  ** Forum 

Murcim  vocatum."  (T.  Varro  de  Ling.  Romanum  et  Capitolium  non  a  Romulo, 

Lat.,  V.  43.     "  Murcise  Dese  sacellum  sed  a  Tit.    Tatio  additum  urbi  credi- 

Ciat   8ttb   monte  Aventino  qui  antea  dere.'*  (Tadti  Annal.,  lib.  xii.  C24.) 
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opposite  to  the  Capitol  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and  may  be  called 
a  key  to  the  whole  early  history  of  Rome  and  of  architecture.  The 
construction  of  three  distinct  periods  is  here  plainly  marked,  and 
the  succession  of  them  is  shewn  in  such  a  manner  that  there  can  be 
no  mistaking  them  or  disputing  them.  At  the  western  end  of  this 
face  of  the  Palatine  there  is  the  wall  of  distinctly  Etruscan  character, 
extending  for  the  length  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  yards,  built  up  against 
the  scarped  cliff  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  is  now  generally  called 
the  wall  of  Romulus,  and  could  hardly  have  been  built  at  any  later 
time,  because,  after  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine  were  made  into 
one  city,  there  was  no  need  of  a  strong  fortification  between  them. 

This  wall  is  of  the  usual  character  of  those  called  the  walls  of 
the  Kings  or  the  Etruscan  walls,  and  is  exactly  like  the  wall  of  the 
Etruscan  city  of  Fiesole  and  many  others,  where  the  same  building- 
material  is  found.  It  is  built  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  tufa 
spUt  off  the  rock,  not  cut  with  any  tool,  and  put  together  without 
lime-mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind.  Such  a  wall  might  be  of  any 
period,  as  being  the  cheapest  mode  of  building  with  that  material ; 
but  against  this,  and  in  some  parts  upon  it,  walls  of  the  well-known 
character  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire  are  built 

Behind  this  wall  also,  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  is  a  large  cave- 
cistern,  or  reservoir  of  rain-water,  excavated  out  of  a  soft  bed  ci 
the  tufa  rock  of  the  cliff  between  two  hard  beds.  It  has  been  en- 
larged at  different  times,  and  a  specus  or  channel  for  canying  the 
rain-water  into  it  firom  different  parts  of  the  hill  has  in  one  or  two 
places  been  made.  In  the  natural  vault  or  rock  above  are  three 
circular  openings  of  the  shape  of  a  funnel  reversed,  that  is,  the  wider 
part  at  the  bottom,  evidendy  used  as  wells  to  draw  up  water  from 
the  cistern.  This  great  cave-cistern  is  almost  an  exact  copy  of 
one  at  Alba  Longa,  by  the  side  of  the  citadel,  only  the  one  at  Alba 
appears  evidently  older,  and  the  rock  is  harder,  so  that  no  cement 
is  used  there.  On  the  Palatine  cement  is  used,  both  to  line  the 
cistern  and  the  funnels ;  but  this  is  possibly  of  later  introduction, 
and  may  have  been  originally  clay  only,  such  as  was  usual  in  the 
early  aqueducts.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  wall  there  is  a  coat  of 
the  calcareous  deposit  firom  water. 

In  contintiation  of  this  original  wall  is  a  considerable  piece 
of  the  wall  of  the  Republic,  probably  of  the  time  of  Sylla,  built  of 
concrete  the  whole  height  of  the  cliff,  about  thirty  feet  The  sur- 
face in  this  is  divided  by  a  series  of  vertical  grooves  of  large  size, 
evidently  where  beams  of  timber  have  been  inserted  to  support  the 
concrete  when  firesh.    These  have  decayed  or  have  been  removed. 
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and  have  left  the  places  they  occupied  as  a  sort  of  large  grooves, 
giving  the  wall  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  being  panelled. 

This  mode  of  strengthening  the  wall  originally,  by  inserting 
wooden  posts  and  horizontal  beams  at  short  intervals,  shews  that 
the  builders  were  more  accustomed  to  the  use  of  wood  than  of 
stone  or  brick  at  the  time  these  walls  were  built  The  plan  of 
using  wooden  posts  in  forming  concrete  walls  was  afterwards  com- 
monly adopted  in  foundations,  which  were  cast  with  wooden  sides, 
to  be  withdrawn  after  the  concrete  had  set  But  this  lofty  wall  of 
the  Palatine  to  support  the  cliff  was  not  a  mere  foundation,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  woodwork  was  left  for  greater  strength  until  it 
decayed.  People  accustomed  to  support  the  earth  of  a  cliff  with 
wooden  walls,  would  naturally  have  more  confidence  in  them  than 
in  concrete  walls  when  lime  was  a  novelty,  and  they  could  not  tell 
how  durable  it  would  prove. 

The  material  of  the  hill  is  crumbling  tufa,  and  one  object  of  the 
wall  was  to  keep  this  in  a  vertical  position,  and  prevent  its  slipping 
down,  as  it  has  done  in  many  other  parts  of  the  old  fortifications. 
Here,  as  in  other  places,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  structure  of  the 
Csssars  was  to  prop  up  this  old  wall  with  the  earth  behind  it '. 

The  appearance  of  panelling  is  still  further  increased  by  horizontal 
lines  across  the  vertical  ones ;  one  of  these  horizontal  grooves  is 
partly  filled  up  by  a  terra-cotta  water-pipe,  conveying  water  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  cistern,  of  the  character  of  the  time  of  the 
Kings.  This  rudely-panelled  wall  of  concrete  extends  for  twenty 
or  thirty  yards ;  beyond  this  comes  a  brick  wall  of  the  Empire,  and 
in  this  the  terra-cotta  water-pipes  are  of  larger  size,  and  carried 
straight  down  to  the  drains  instead  of  being  horizontal,  because  in 
the  time  of  the  Empire  the  aqueduct  of  Nero  had  been  made,  and 
the  rain-water  reservoir  was  no  longer  required. 

It  is  the  theory  of  some  Roman  antiquaries  that  the  two  old  walls 
are  merely  rough  constructions  of  the  time  of  the  Empire,  under 
the  great  brick  terraces  which  were  built  up  against  the  cliffs  of  the 
Palatine  to  enlarge  the  surface  at  the  top,  and  which  have  since 
been  destroyed  by  being  used  as  old  materials  for  other  buildings. 
But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  destruction  of  these  large  ter- 
races has  brought  to  light  the  older  walls  which  were  indeed  used 

■  Professor  Ferrier  examined  the  soil  the  earth  could  not  stand  long  in  a  Ter- 

of  the  Palatine  Hill  with  the  writer  in  tical  position  unless  supported  in  some 

the  spring  of  1866,  and  came  to  the  way,  either  by  boarding,  or  by  a  wall 

conclusion  that  no jpart  of  it  would  have  of  stone  or  bndc 
been  a  vertical  diff  naturally,  and  that 
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to  support  them,  but  were  found  there  ready  for  use,  not  built  in  the 
time  of  the  Empire. 

Along  this  north  end  of  the  Palatine,  a  little  further  to  the  east, 
are  foundations  of  the  square  towers  of  Romulus  at  regular  inter- 
vals, the  back  wall  and  the  lower  part  of  the  side  walls  of  each  only 
remaining,  the  rest  having  been  either  destroyed  when  the  towers 
were  built,  or  never  completed. 

The  old  square  towers  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  which  have  been 
excavated  under  S.  Anastasia,  are  of  later  character  than  the  time  of 
Romulus;  they  are  in  the  same  style  as  the  Pulchrum  Littus  on 
the  Tiber,  and  must  have  belonged  to  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome,  which 
enclosed  the  two  hills  in  one  city.  The  church  of  S.  Anastasia  was 
founded  in  the  sixth  century,  and  although  the  upper  part  has  been 
rebuilt  in  modem  times,  the  crypt  of  the  original  church  remains,  in. 
corporated  with  part  of  the  substructure  of  the  palaces  of  the  Kings 
and  of  the  Caesars,  so  that  in  these  lower  regions  there  is  work  of  two 
or  three  periods,  all  early.  Some  of  this  is  of  the  time  of  the  Kings, 
part  of  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  parts  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries,  other  parts  as  late  as  the  sixth,  with  several  changes  of 
construction  to  cany  the  works  above,  causing  much  confusion  of 
plan.  Besides  these  brick  walls  there  are  ancient  stone  walls,  also 
of  two  or  three  periods.  Some  of  them  appear  of  the  same  rude 
construction  as  the  other  walls  of  the  ELings,  blocks  of  tu&.  with  no 
cement  between  the  joints  \  The  plan  of  the  church  above,  which 
is  chiefly  modem,  did  not  exactly  coincide  with  these,  and  brick 
props  were  built  down  to  the  rock  to  carry  the  brick  arches,  which 
are  filled  up  with  the  stones  of  the  old  wall  between  the  piers. 

In  several  places  there  are  vertical  grooves  in  the  concrete  walls 
of  these  underground  chambers  as  above,  looking  like  hot-air  flues ; 
these  are  the  hollows  left  where  wooden  posts  have  decayed,  or  have 
been  removed,  similar  to  those  already  described,  and  there  are 
remains  of  decayed  wood  in  them. 

In  part  of  the  substmcture  there  is  a  paved  via  ten  feet  wide,  and 
a  flight  of  marble  steps  up  from  it  to  the  hill  above.  This  street  is 
made  in  the  old  foss  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  or  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  in  the  Vallis  Murda.  It  is  at  a  very  low  level,  and  was 
also  called  Infima  nova  ma.  Facing  this  street,  along  the  same  side 
of  it,  is  a  series  of  doorways,  with  a  window  over  each,  opening  into 
vaulted  chambers,  very  similar  to  the  shops  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
and  at  PompeiL  Between  the  arches  are  small  columns,  with  capi- 
tals of  early  Doric  character.    This  street,  with  the  shops  and  the 

■  These  are  really  old  materials  taken  from  a  wall  of  the  time  of  the  King% 
but  the  present  construction  is  modem. 
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old  pavement,  is  part  of  the  work  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  made  a  street 
by  the  side  of  the  Circus  Maximus  ten  feet  wide,  with  shops  on  the 
inner  side  of  it  against  the  scarped  cliflf  of  the  Palatine.  The  via  or 
street  is  at  present  vaulted  over,  but  the  vault  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  although  not  modem. 

The  rude  wall  of  the  Kings,  of  squared  blocks  of  tufa,  may  be 
traced  also  in  a  garden  on  a  higher  level,  a  little  further  along  the 
south-west  side  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  Circus,  partly  concealed 
by  a  brick  wall  of  the  time  of  Augustus  built  up  against  it.  On  this 
side  of  the  hill  there  are  remains  of  the  galleries  built  by  the  Caesars 
for  seats  to  view  the  games,  as  at  the  Colosseum,  and  under  part  of 
them  there  are  stalls  for  horses  or  other  animals.  On  the  Aventine 
side  of  the  Circus  no  remains  of  early  buildings  of  stone  or  brick 
have  been  found.  The  seats  for  the  pkbs  on  that  side  are  believed 
to  have  been  of  wood  only. 

The  part  that  was  completed  and  that  remains  of  the  wall  of 
Roma  Quadrata  at  the  western  comer,  appears  to  have  been  part  of 
the  inclosure  of  the  arx  or  citadel  of  the  Palatine  when  it  was  a  sepa- 
rate fortress.  On  the  south  side,  other  parts  of  the  wall  and  of 
towers  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  of  the  French, 
under  the  direction  of  Signor  Rosa.  On  the  east  side  of  this  quad- 
rangular keep  no  wall  has  been  found,  and  perhaps  none  was  ever 
built 

Every  fortified  city  had  its  arx  or  citadel,  and  when  the  Palatine 
was  originally  fortified  it  was  complete  in  itself.  The  Tarpeian  rock, 
which  afterwards  became  the  Capitol,  was  not  united  to  it  by  the 
Second  Wall  until  the  union  with  the  Sabines  several  years  after 
the  foundation,  and  shortly  before  the  death  or  disappearance  of 
Romulus.  Several  passages  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  are  rendered 
clear  by  this  explanation. 

'*  After  which,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  their  city  [Coenina^]  at  the  first 
assault.  From  thence  he  led  home  his  victorious  troops ;  and  being  not  only 
capable  of  performing  splendid  actions,  but  also  fond  of  displaying  those  actions  to 
advantage,  he  marched  up  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  carrying  on  a  frame  pro- 
perly constructed  for  the  purpose  the  spoils  of  the  enemy's  general,  whom  he  had 
slain ;  and  there  laying  them  down  under  an  oak,  which  the  shepherds  account 
sacred,  he,  at  the  same  time,  while  he  oflered  this  present,  marked  out  with  his 
eye  the  bounds  of  a  temple  for  Jupiter,  to  whom  he  gave  a  new  name,  saying, 
'Jupiter  Feretrius,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  victory  I  have  obtained,  I,  Romulus 

^  Coenina  was  the  first  city,  or  ra-  as  we  see  by  their  sites ;  but  the  hills 

ther  fortified  village,  conquered  by  the  on  which  they  stood  were  about  the 

Romans.    All  these  cities,  conquered  same  size  as  the  Palatine  itself.    They 

one  alter  the  other  by  the  Romans,  were,  therefore,  important  conquests  to 

were  little  more  than  fortified  villages,  the  Romans  at  that  early  period. 
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fhe  king,  offer  to  thee  these  royal  arms,  and  dedicate  a  temple  to  thee  on  that  spot 
which  I  have  now  measured  out  in  my  mind,  to  be  a  repository  for  those  grand 
spoils,  which,  after  my  example,  generals  in  future  times  shall  offer,  on  slaying  the 
kings  and  generals  of  their  enemies.'  This  was  the  origin  of  that  temple  which 
was  the  first  consecrated  in  Rome  ^" 

The  Capitol  in  this  passage  does  not  signify  the  hill  afterwards  so 
called,  but  that  part  of  the  Palatine  which  had  been  specially  forti- 
fied, as  the  Arx  or  Capitol  \  on  which  was  the  royal  residence,  as 
usual  in  all  primitive  fortifications.  The  Romans  at  this  period  had 
possession  of  the  Palatine  only,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  the 
sacred  oak  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius*  were  on  the  Pala- 
tine, not  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

Again,  in  the  following  passage,  the  reference  to  the  Arx  or 
Citadel  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  Arx  on  the  Palatine. 

''The  Roman  Citadel  was  commanded  by  Spnrius  Tarpeius.  His  maiden 
daughter,  who  had  accidently  gone  without  the  fortifications  to  bring  water 
for  the  sacred  rites,  was  bribed  by  Tatius  with  gold  to  admit  some  of  his  troops 
into  the  Citadel'." 

The  Romans  were  obliged  to  send  down  to  the  stream  called 
Argentina  for  spring-water,  and  at  this  stream  they  met  the  Sabines 
coming  down  from  their  city  on  the  Hill  of  Saturn,  afterwards 
the  Capitol.  There  is  no  other  natural  stream  of  drinking  water 
that  could  have  been  accessible  to  them.  The  walls  dug  out  since 
1850  do  not  agree  with  the  history  as  understood  by  Livy  and  Dio- 
nysius,  but  these  walls  were  not  visible  in  their  time ;  (as  this  subject 
required  to  be  discussed  more  at  length,  I  have  put  it  in  the  form 
of  a  longer  note,  at  p.  157).  But  the  Capitol  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
as  a  separate  fortress,  at  a  certain  period  must  have  been  at  the 


«  Livii  Hist.,  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

'  The  name  of  Capitol  is  said  to 
apply  strictly  to  the  small  temple  which, 
according  to  the  Etruscan  rites,  was 
always  placed  in  the  arx  or  citadel,  the 
most  secure  place  in  the  fortress  or 
town.  This  temple  always  contained 
the  images,  or  paintings  of  the  three 
tutelar  deities — Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Mi- 
nerva, and  the  same  custom  was  con- 
tinned  by  the  Romans  in  their  houses ; 
the  lares,  or  private  chapel,  in  the  most 
secure  part  of  the  house,  contained  al- 
ways images,  or  paintings,  or  both,  of 
the  three  tutelar  gods.  An  instance 
of  this  custom  may  be  seen  in  the  lares 
excavated  in  1867,  within  the  boundary 
of  the  Thermae  of  Caracal  la,  but  be- 
longing to  an  earlier  building,  believed 
to  have  been  the  private  house  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian. 


•  During  the  excavations  made  by 
the  Italian  Government  on  the  Palatine 
Hill  in  the  spring  of  187 1,  considerable 
remains  of  the  walls  of  a  very  ancient 
temple  of  the  character  of  the  walls  of 
Romulus  were  brought  to  light,  on  the 
western  comer  over  S.  Anastasia,  there- 
fore near  the  spot  where  the  house  of 
Romulus  and  tne  sacred  oak  are  sup- 
posed to  have  stood.  From  this,  great 
steps  very  rudely  cut  in  the  rock  de* 
scend  in  the  direction  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  seem  to  have  passed 
under  S.  Anastasia  to  the  infima  nova 
via,  before  mentioned ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  steps  there  is  cased  with  marole, 
the  upper  part  is  of  the  rude  stones 
of  early  character  not  intended  to  be 
seen,  and  was  probably  cased  with 
wood  only. 

'  Livii  Hist,  lib.  L  c.  II. 
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north  end  of  the  hill,  and  the  house  of  Romulus  was  near  the  north- 
west comer,  with  a  zigzag  road  leading  up  to  the  gate  called  Porta 
Romana  from  the  stream  and  road  below. 

'*  Roma  Quadrata  Is  said  to  have  been  on  the  Palatine,  before  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  where  are  preserved  those  things  which  have  the  credit  of  good  omen 
to  be  used  in  private,  because  this  place  is  fortified  from  the  beginning  with 
a  stone  wall  of  a  square  form.  Ennius  mentions  it  when  he  says,  '  who  hopes  to 
reign  in  Roma  Quadrata'.' 


}f> 


The  following  passage  of  Livy  is  so  graphic,  and  relates  so  espe- 
cially to  the  ground  we  have  been  describing,  that  it  seems  not  out 
of  place  to  quote  it  in  full. 

"The  Sabines,  however,  kept  possession  of  the  Citadel  [on  the  Palatine]  ;  but 
though  on  the  following  day  the  Roman  army  in  order  of  battle  filled  the  whole 
plain  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  hills,  yet  they  did  not  come  down 
to  the  level  ground ;  until  the  Romans,  stimulated  by  rage  and  eagerness  to  re- 
cover their  Citadel,  advanced  to  an  assault.  The  foremost  champions  of  the  two 
parties  who  led  on  the  troops  were  Mettius  Curtius  on  the  side  of  the  Sabines, 
and  Hostus  Hostilius  on  that  of  the  Romans.  The  latter,  in  the  front  of  the  army, 
by  his  spirit  and  intrepidity,  enabled  the  Romans  to  support  the  fight,  in  spite  of 
the  disadvantage  of  the  ground ;  but  on  his  falling,  the  Roman  soldiers  quickly 
gave  way,  and  were  driven  back  to  the  old  gate  of  the  Palatine.  Romulus  himself, 
being  forced  along  by  the  flying  crowd,  raised  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  said, 
'  O  Jupiter  I  by  the  direction  of  thy  auspices,  I,  here  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  my  city.  The  Sabines  are  already  in  possession  of  our  Citadel, 
which  they  obtained  by  fraud,  from  thence  they  now  make  their  way  hither  in 
arms,  and  have  passed  the  middle  of  the  valley,  but  do  thou,  O  father  of  gods 
and  men  I  from  hence,  at  least,  repel  the  enemy,  remove  dismay  from  the  minds 
of  the  Romans,  and  stop  their  shameful  flight  I  vow  a  temple  here  to  thee, 
Jupiter  Stator,  as  a  testimony  to  posterity  of  the  city  being  preserved  by  thy  im- 
mediate aid.*  Having  prayed  thus,  as  if  he  had  perceived  that  his  supplications 
were  heard,  he  called  out, — '  Here  Romans,  Jupiter,  supremely  good  and  great, 
orders  you  to  halt  and  renew  the  fight'  The  Romans,  as  if  they  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven,  halted,  and  Romulus  himself  flew  towards  the  front  On  the  side  of  the 
Sabines,  iMettius  Curtius  had  run  down  first  from  the  citadel ;  had  driven  back  the 
Romans  in  disorder,  through  the  whole  space  at  present  occupied  by  the  Forum, 
and  was  now  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gate  of  the  Palatine,  crying  aloud,  'We 
have  conquered  these  traitors  to  hospitality,  these  cowards  in  war.  They  now  feel 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  ravish  virgins,  and  another,  far  different,  to  fight  with  men,' 
Whilst  he  was  vaunting  in  this  manner,  Romulus  attacked  him  with  a  band  of  the 
most  courageous  of  the  youths.  Mettius  happened  at  that  time  to  fight  on  horse- 
back, and  on  that  account  was  the  more  easily  repulsed ;  he  soon  gave  way,  and 
was  pursued  by  the  Romans :  the  rest  of  the  Roman  troops  also,  animated  by  the 
braveiy  of  their  king,  put  the  Sabines  to  the  rout     Mettius  was  plunged  into  the 

'  "Quadrata  Roma  locus  in  Palatio  ait :  qui  se  speratRomse  regnare  quad- 
ante  Templum  Apollinis  dicitur,  ubi  rata.  (Pompeius  Festus,  p.  2.^  ed. 
reposita  sunt  qua  solent  boni  ominis  Miiller. )  The  temple  of  Apollo  is  bc- 
gratia  in  urbe  condenda  adhiberi  quia  lieved  to  have  stood  on  the  raised  plat- 
saxo  munitus  est  initio  in  speciem  quad-  form  which  remains  near  the  sooth- 
ratam.     Ejus  loci  Ennius  meminit,  cum  west  comer  of  the  Arx. 
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marshy  his  horse  taking  fright  at  the  noise  of  the  pursuers :  and  this  circumstance 
turned  the  attention  of  the  Sabines  to  the  danger  in  which  they  saw  a  person  of  so 
much  consequence  to  them.  However,  his  friends  beckoning  and  calling  to  him, 
he  acquired  fresh  courage  from  the  affection  of  the  multitude,  and  accomplished 
his  escape.  Both  parties  now  renewed  the  engagement  in  the  plain  between  the 
two  lulls,  but  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  ^" 

The  old  gate  of  the  Palatine  must  evidently,  from  the  context, 
have  been  the  one  on  the  east  side,  near  where  the  Arch  of  Titus 
now  stands.  The  Romans  fought  at  great  disadvantage,  the  Sabines 
having  possession  not  only  of  their  own  hill  behind  them,  from 
which  they  had  issued,  and  to  which  they  could  retreat,  but  of  the 
arx^  or  strongest  part  of  the  Roman  fortifications  of  the  Palatine, 
at  the  comer  overlooking  the  field  of  battle,  and  near  enough  for 
their  arrows  to  take  effect.  The  Sabines  had  accordingly  passed 
the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  were  near  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  Roman  city  before  they  were  repulsed. 

The  marsh  (paludem)  into  which  Mettius  and  his  horse  were 
plunged  was  the  muddy  pool  into  which  three  streams  from  the  hills 
ran  and  were  united,  before  they  turned  in  one  stream  along  the 
lower  ground  towards  the  Tiber.  This  is  still  a  swampy  spot  in  wet 
weather,  and  it  is  said  that  no  foundation  can  be  obtained  there 
notwithstanding  that  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  well  drained. 
The  stream  now  runs  through  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  but  the  swamp 
is  deeper  than  the  drain,  turning  at  this  comer,  which  is  dose  to 
the  round  church  of  S.  Theodoro,  and  must  have  been  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  retreat  of  the  Sabines  towards  the  Capitol,  afler  they 
had  advanced  half-way  along  the  valley  towards  the  site  of  the 
Colosseum,  before  they  were  driven  back  by  Romulus.  This  pool 
was  no  doubt  the  boundary  between  the  Romans  on  the  Palatine 
and  the  Sabines  on  the  Capitol  at  this  point. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  gates  of  Roma 
Quadrata,  as  well  as  those  of  subsequent  date.  Festus  says  that 
all  cities  founded  according  to  the  Etruscan  rite  had  necessarily 
three  gates.  There  are  also  natural  points  for  three  gates  into  the 
Palatine  itself  through  the  cliffs  from  the  ponuerium;  (a)  one  on 
the  top  of  the  slopes  in  the  centre  of  the  north-eastem  side,  {p)  an- 
other opposite  the  cHvus  of  the  Coelian,  near  to  the  south  angle, 
and  (c)  a  third  on  the  western  side  but  near  to  the  noith  corner, 
and  opposite  to  the  Capitol. 

Varro  mentions  three  gates  to  the  Palatine : — 

"Mugionis,  from  the  lowing  of  the  catde  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 

•»  Livii  Hist.,  lib.  L  c.  12, 
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dty ;  Romanula,  from  Roma,  with  steps  into  the  Nova  Via  at  the  altar  of  Plea- 
sure ;  the  third,  Janualis,  from  Janus,  where  was  placed  the  statue  of  Janus,  and 
it  was  ordered  by  Pompilius,  as  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Piso,  that  it  should 
always  be  open— except  there  should  be  no  war*.'* 

The  Porta  Mugionis,  or  Mugionia,  led  from  the  Via  Sacra  into 
the  Palatine,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius : — 

"They  founded  temples  and  dedicated  altars  to  the  gods  to  whom  they  had 
prayed  in  battle :  Romulus  to  Jupiter  Stator,  because  that  god  had  stopped  the 
army  in  its  flight,  in  consequence  of  his  vow  to  build  a  temple  to  his  honour, 
beside  the  gate  called  Mugonia  [Muconides],  which  led  to  the  Palatine  firom  the 
Via  Sacnt ;  and  Tatius  to  the  sun  and  moon  J,"  &c. 


From  this  it  appears  to  have  been  the  gate  (a)  in  the  middle  of 
the  east  side  of  the  Palatine,  on  the  top  of  the  CHvus  Sacer^  near 
the  Arch  of  Titus,  where  the  remains  of  an  ancient  gate  of  the  time 
of  the  Kings  may  still  be  seen.  (<:)  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  "  old  gate 
of  the  Palatine,"  referred  to  in  the  passage  from  Livy  ^  (already  quoted 
at  length),  and  stood  in  the  line  of  fortification  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  city. 

The  Porta  Romana,  or  Romanula.  This  is  the  gate  that  has 
been  excavated  by  the  French  under  Signor  Rosa ;  it  opens  on  to 
the  terrace-road  under  the  cliff,  before  mentioned ;  the  pavement 
branches  off  from  the  gate  going  to  the  west  along  the  northern 
face  of  the  Palatine,  and  on  the  east  with  steps  and  a  steep  descent, 
turning  the  comer  towards  the  Forum.* 

The  name  of  the  gate  {p)  to  the  south  opposite  to  the  Coelian  is 
not  mentioned  in  Varro's  list,  nor  is  the  name  of  it  mentioned,  as 
far  as  has  been  ascertained,  by  any  other  writer,  but  the  road  exists, 
passing  under  a  gateway  of  the  Caesars  still  standing,  and  is  still 
occasionally  used  in  descending  from  S.  Bonaventura. 

These  were  probably  the  only  three  roads  for  horses  on  the 
Palatine,  but  there  were  steps  in  other  places;  one  flight  leading 
down  from  the  top  to  the  site  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  where 
there  is  still  a  flight  of  steps ;  another  at  the  north  end,  at  the 
comer  next  the  Forum;  and  a  third  towards  the  west,  passing 
under  the  chiu-ch  of  S.  Anastasia.    These  steps  would  have  to  be 


*  "  Praeterea  intra  muros  video  portas 
did  ;  in  Palatio,  Muggionis^  a  mugitu, 
quod  ea  pecus  in  bucita  circum  anti- 
quom  oppidum  exigebant  Alteram 
Romanufam  ab  Roma  dictam,  quse 
habet  gradus  in  Nova  Via  ad  Volupise 
SaceUum.  Tertia  est  Janualis  dicta  ab 
Jane ;  et  ideo  ibi  positum  Jani  signum  ; 
et  jus  institutum  a  Pompilio,  ut  scribit 
in  Annalibus  Piso,  ut  sit  aperta  semper, 
nisi  quom  bellum  sit  nusquam."  (T. 
Varro,  de  Ling.   Lat,  lib.  v.  c.   34, 


s.  164,  165.)    ♦  See  Note  A,  on  p.  54, 

J  Dionys.  Ant.,  IL  5^* 

^  **.  . .  Ut  Hostus  cecidit,  confestim 
Romana  inclinatur  acies;  fusaque  est 
ad  veterem  portam  PalatU, "  ( Li vii  H  1st. , 
lib.  i,  c-  12).  See  also  Ovid.,  Trist., 
b.  iii.  eleg.  i,  v.  31 ;  Nonius  Marcellus, 
De  Proprietate  Strmonis^  b,  xii.  c.  5'« 
The  authority  of  Festus  is  not  admitted 
when  he  says  that  this  gate  was  called 
Mugionia  from  some  one  named  Mugio, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  keep  it. 
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secured  by  doors,  but  they  would  not  be  usually  called  gates,  al* 
though  Plutarch  mentions  a  gate  with  steps  descending  to  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus.  This  was  probably  the  flight  of  steps  descending  from 
the  ancient  temple,  and  passing  under  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia. 

The  Porta  Janualis,  where  the  Arch  of  Janus  now  stands,  pro- 
bably occupies  its  original  site.  It  was  not  in  the  inner  line  of  de- 
fence on  the  cliffs  as  the  three  already  mentioned,  but  may  have 
been  a  way  through  the  Mcenia  or  outer  bank,  at  one  comer. 
This  gate  of  Janus  was  on  the  lowest  level,  between  Roma  Quad- 
rata  on  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitol,  and  was  in  all  probability  the 
point  at  which  the  two  zigzag  roads  met  \ 

*'  With  this  yiew  he  built  a  Janus  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  Argiletum,  which 
was  to  notify  a  state  either  of  war  or  peace :  when  open,  it  denoted  that  the 
State  was  engaged  in  war;  when  shut,  that  there  was  peace  with  all  the  sur- 
rounding nations  \  " 

It  is  stated  by  Aurelius  Victor  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of 
Numa  Pompihus  "'.  Ovid  gives  an  exact  description  of  the  situation 
of  this  gate  ^  Although  mentioned  by  Varro  as  one  of  the  three 
gates  to  the  Palatine,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  directly  in  the  line 
of  the  primitive  fortifications. 

The  second  Plate  in  the  Supplement  shews  the  Plan  of  Roma 
Quadrata  looking  north,  with  the  great  foss  at  the  foot  on  the  south 
side  filled  up  by  the  cross  walls  of  Domitian.  Above  this  are  sections 
of  the  west  and  south  ends,  with  slight  restorations  to  make  them 
more  easily  imderstood.  The  reservoir  for  rain  water  behind  the 
eastern  part  of  the  wall  is  seen  in  the  tufa  rock,  with  the  channel 
leading  to  it  At  the  south  end  also  an  old  stone-quarry  in  the  rock 
is  seen  within  the  scarped  cliff,  with  the  wall  built  up  against  it 

^  Another,  Janus  Qttadriiix)ns,  stood  tus  in  uno, 

between  the  Fofiim  Romanum  and  the  Hie  ubi  juncta  foris  templa  duobus 
Forum  of  Julius  Csesar,  near  the  senate-  habes  ? 

house,  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  .  •  .  • 

church  of  S.  Luke,  but  this  was  of  a  Inde,  velut  nunc  est,  per  quern  descen- 
much  later  period.  ditis,  inquit, 

'  Livii  Hist,  lib.  L  c  19.  Arduus  in  valles  et  font  clivus  erat 

"  Numa  Pompilius,  B.c.  716,  "Pon-  £t  jam  contigerant  portam,  Satumia 
tiiicem  Maximum  creavit,  portas  Jano  cujus 

Gemino  sediiicavit"    (Aurelius  Victor,         Demserat  oppositas  insidiosa  seras.'' 
de  viris  illustiibus  Urbis  Roma,  c.  iii. )  (Ovidii  Fasti,  Hb.  i.  v.  257,  266.) 

■  **  Cum  tot  sint  Jani,  cur  stas  sacra- 
Note  A. — At  the  time  this  was  written,  about  1870,  this  was  visible,  but  it  was 
soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  Signor  Rosa,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  old  work  of 
the  Republic,  which  was  not  found.  He  then  destroyed  part  of  the  Via  Nova,  of 
the  time  of  Sylla  and  Julius  Csesar ;  the  steps  went  down  to  the  back  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  where  some  remains  of  them  were  again  visible  in  1875,  but  are  not 
now  visible.  The  passage  from  the  steps  met  the  zigzag  road  from  the  same  gate, 
and  the  two  united  made  the  Via  Nova  down  the  middle  of  the  Forum  Romanum. 


Ara  Maxima. 

The  Ara  Maxima  is  said  to  have  been  near  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules Victor;  Dionysius  distinguishes  between  the  two®.  The  latter 
is  mentioned  by  Macrobius  p  and  Plutarch  %  as  near  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina  and  the  Aventine.  Dionysius  says  that  the  second  altar 
was  dedicated  by  Hercules  himself  after  his  victory  over  Cacus, 
and  was  near  to  the  cave.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  cave 
near  the  Marmorata,  called  by  modem  writers  the  cave  of  Faunus, 
is  the  same  as  the  cave  of  Cacus;  the  circumstance  that  there  is 
a  large  natural  reservoir  of  water  in  it  supplied  by  springs,  and  that 
it  is  of  great  extent,  going  far  back  under  the  hill,  makes  it  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  concealment  of  cattle,  and  the  entrance  to 
it  being  very  narrow,  a  strong  man  might  very  well  defend  it  against 
almost  any  number.  This  gives  a  certain  air  of  probability  to  the 
early  legend,  and  accounts  for  its  having  been  believed  in  the  time 
of  the  £mpire.  No  cave  is  known  at  the  north  end  of  the  Aventine. 
The  short  agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  between  the  Aventine  and  the 
Tiber,  passes  very  near  to  this,  and  the  Porta  Trigemina  must  have 
been  in  that  c^er^. 

Frontinus  mentions  the  Salaria  as  at  the  Porta  Trigemina",  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Aqua  Appia  also  is  at  the  Porta  Trigemina*.  The 
medieval  arch  which  now  crosses  the  road,  and  by  the  side  of 
which  are  remains  of  an  old  gate,  is  close  to  the  Salaria  or  Salt-wharf, 
which  is  within  the  ancient  city;  and  very  near  to  it,  on  the  other 
side,  is  the  cave-reservoir  which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  moutli 
of  the  Aqua  Appia, 


•  Dionys.  Halic,  i.  39. 

'  "Romse  autem  Victoris  Herculis 
sedes  duae  sunt ;  una  ad  portam  Trigem- 
inam,  altera  in  foro  boario."  (Macrob. 
Saturnal.,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.) 

«  "Why,  since  there  are  two  altars 
of  Hercules,  do  women  never  either  take 
or  taste  any  of  the  things  offered  up  in 
sacrifice  ?  Is  it  because  after  the  sacri- 
fice being  already  performed,  the  pro- 
phetess (Carm^nta)  approaches  ?"  (rlu- 
tarch,  Qwest.  Rom.,  lix.,  Ix.) 

"...  near  this  place  (where  Her- 
cules found  the  oxen  of  the  Aborigines 
of  Latium,  and  killed  Cacus  the  thief) 
he  erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Inventor, 


which  is  in  Rome  at  the  Trigemina 
Gate." 

'  Remains  of  a  tufa  wall  of  that 
period  were  found  in  1869,  in  one  of 
my  explorations ;  but  as  the  salt-wharf 
in  which  it  is  situated  belongs  to  the 
Government,  permission  could  not  then 
be  obtained  to  make  any  regular  exca- 
vation. It  is  in  a  line  wim  the  me- 
dieval arch  (plastered  over)  that  crosses 
the  present  road. 

•  **  Ad  Salinas  qui  locus  est  ad  Por^ 
tam  Trigeminam."  (Frontinus,  6.) 

'  **  Incipit  distribui  Appia  sub  Pub- 
licii  divo  ad  Portam  Trigeminam  qui 
locus  appellatur  Salinn."  (Ibid.,  6.) 
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Solinus"  mentions  this  second  altar,  and  joins  the  cave  of  Cacus 
and  the  Porta  Trigemina  together.    It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ovid\ 

That  this  was  in  the  original  ponuErium  is  probable ;  it  includes 
that  portion  of  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  against  which  the  tufa  wall 
called  the  Pulchrum  Littus  is  built,  and  thus  an  outwork  of  the 
Palatine  fortress  was  provided  to  keep  open  the  communication 
with  the  Tiber,  before  mentioned  as  necessary.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  in  the  fortifications  of  Servius  TuUius  there  were  three 
short  aggers,  or  banks,  each  faced  with  a  wall,  and  each  having 
a  double  gate  in  it,  between  the  cliff  of  the  Aventine  and  the  Tiber. 
This  would  be  the  more  necessary,  because  there  was  no  outer  wall 
with  its  pomxrium  behind  it  On  the  west  side  of  the  Aventine 
a  hard  road  would  naturally  be  formed  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
when  this  arrived  at  the  open  space  at  the  north  end,  in  which  the 
Forum  Boarium  was  afterwards  made,  it  would  be  protected  by  the 
river  on  one  side,  and  the  swamp  on  the  other;  but  there  was 
a  bank  of  solid  ground  as  far  as  the  Janus,  which  has  been  shewn 
to  have  been  the  entrance  to  the  Palatine  fortress  on  this  side. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Temple  of  Hercules  was  considered 
to  have  been  near  the  Schola  Graeca,  which  was  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  ^^  and  the  inscriptions 
relating  to  the  worship  of  Hercules  Victor  are  stated  to  have  been 
found  there.  A  bronze  statue  of  Hercules,  and  a  cup  dedicated  to 
him,  now  preserved  with  these  in  the  Museum  on  the  Capitol,  were 
also  found  there.  Aldus  Manutius,  writing  in  1592,  mentions  an 
inscription  found  under  the  Ara  Maxima,  in  the  Forum  Boarium. 
The  Temple  of  Hercules  Victor  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
Nero,  and  is  beheved  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
to  be  represented  on  one  of  his  coins.  Some  of  the  inscriptions 
found  here  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.    Prudentius  mentions  the  altar  as  near  the  Aventine. 


■  ** .  .  .  qnippe  aram  Hercules  .  •  . 
punito  Caoo  patri  Inventor!  dicavit,  qui 
Cacus  habitavit  locum,  cui  Salinae  no- 
men  est ;  ubi  Trigemina  nunc  porta. . . . 
Stto  quoque  numini  idem  Hercules  in- 
stituit  aram,  quae  maxima  apud  ponti- 
fices  habetur .  .  .  sacellum  Herculi  in 
foro  boario  est,"  &c.  (C.  JuL  Solini 
Collectanea,  lib.  L  §  7-il. 

*  *'  Constituitque  sibi  (Alcides),  quae 


Maxima  dicitur  ara, 
Hie  ubi  pars  Urbis  de  bove  nomen 
habet." 
(Ovid.  Fast,  lib.  i  v.  581.) 
^  "  Apud  Scholam  Gr^cam  ubi  erat 
templum  Heiculis."  (Cod.  Vat  3616, 
apud  De  Rossi.)    The  manuscript  is 
of  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  the  temple 
had  been  destroyed  by  Sixtus  IV. 


Seciion  IV. 
The  Capitoline  Hill,  or  Tarpeian  Rock,  originally  caUed  Mons 

SaTURNIUS,  [added  A.U.C.  c,  33  (?),  B.C.  c,  72o(?).] 

The  hill  now  called  the  Capitol  was  originally  a  promontory 
projecting  from  the  high  land  of  the  Quirinal,  or  at  least  divided 
from  it  by  a  shallow  valley.  This  was  afterwards  deepened^  so  that 
the  two  hills  were  divided  by  a  deep  foss,  through  which  a  road 
passed.  It  was  again  enlarged  by  Trajan  to  make  his  forum,  as 
recorded  in  the  inscription  on  the  base  of  his  column,  which  marks 
the  height  of  the  hill  cut  away  in  this  part  On  the  edge  of  the 
Quirinaly  immediately  on  the  other  side  of  this  great  trench,  stand 
the  remains  of  the  Torre  delle  Mllizie,  and  near  it  the  Torre  dei 
Conti,  built  upon  an  ancient  wall  of  Etruscan  character  of  the  time 
of  the  Kings. 

The  Capitolium  Vetus*  is  recorded  in  the  Regionary  Catalogue 
as  situated  in  Regio  VI.,  which  includes  the  Quirinal,  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  this  was  the  Arx  of  the  Sabines  under  King 
Tatius,  the  present  Capitoline  Hill  being  either  not  then  separated, 
or  being  a  detached  fortress,  afterwards  made  into  the  Capitol  of 
the  united  people  under  the  general  name  of  Romans. 

*' Being  informed  of  this  disposition  of  their  forces,  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabtnes, 
. .  .  before  the  sun  arose,  intrenched  himself  in  the  plain  between  the  Quirinal 
and  the  CapitoU." 

*'  In  the  year  of  Rome  364,  six  years  after  the  capture  of  Veii,  Camillus  having 
been  driven  into  exile,  Rome  itself  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  then  the  arx  or  citadel  of  the  city.  Camillus  being 
recalled  and  made  Dictator,  causes  a  young  man  to  be  smuggled  into  the  Capitol 
to  give  information  to  the  garrison  of  approaching  succour ;  he  contrived  to  enter 
by  way  of  the  Tiber.  The  Gauls  being  informed  of  this,  attacked  the  arx^  but 
were  repulsed  by  Marcus  Manlius'." 

The  Tarpeian  rock  must  always  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
a  natural  fortress.  The  material  of  which  it  is  formed  is  peperino, 
or  part  of  peperino  and  part  of  hard  tufa ;  in  any  case  it  is  a  hard 
stone,  rough  and  not  easy  to  work,  but  very  durable,  and  the  natural 
formation  is  likely  to  have  been  in  vertical  cliffs,  perhaps  made  more 

*  The  Capitolium  is  also  given  in  the  ^  Dionys.  Ant,  iL  38. 

same  series  in  Regio  VIII.,  or  Forum  ■  Dionys.  Hal.  Antiq.,  lib.  xiii.  ap. 

Komanum,  in  which  Regio  the  Capito-  fragments!,  p.  34 ;    Livii  Hist.,  lib.  v 

line  Hill  stands.  c.  47. 
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SO  by  scarping  in  places.  The  top  of  the  rock  is  not  level,  but  lower 
in  the  centre,  and  an  inclined  plane  (clivus)  led  up  to  this  part  on 
the  northern  side,  and  then  branched  off  to  the  two  ends.  The  cliff 
itself  was  long  considered  a  sufficient  protection,  so  that  no  mound 
or  palisade  was  made  on  the  edge  of  the  rock ;  of  this  omission  the 
Gauls  took  advantage  by  scaling  it  with  ladders.  The  name  of 
the  Tarpeian  Rock  was  not  the  original  one.  It  had  previously 
been  called  the  hill  of  Saturn*,  and  the  name  of  Tarpeian  Rock  was 
given  as  a  name  of  infamy  to  the  place  of  public  execution,  after  the 
two  hills  were  made  one  city. 


f< 


And  the  city  was  difficult  of  approach,  having  as  an  outwork  the  Capitol, 
in  which  a  garrison  had  been  placed ;  and  Tarpeius  was  the  commander  of  it, 
not  the  virgin  Tarpeia,  as  some  persons  state  **.'' 

"Tarpeia,  however,  being  buried  there,  the  hill  was  called  Tarpeian  until  king 
Tarquinius  consecrated  the  place  to  Jupiter,  when  her  remains  were  removed, 
and  the  name  of  Tarpeia  fell  into  disuse,  with  the  exception  of  the  rock  in  the 
Capitol,  from  which  they  used  to  cast  the  malefactors,  and  which  they  still  call 
by  the  name*." 

'*  This  hill  was  called  Tarpeia,  from  the  Vestal  Virgin  Tarpeia .  •  •  •  which 
before  was  called  after  Satume**." 

The  hill  of  Saturn  was  not  incorporated  with  the  Palatine  as  one 
city^  and  made  the  Capitol,  until  the  time  of  Numa,  as  we  are  told 
by  Tacitus  and  Dionysius : — 

''The  Capitol  is  believed  to  have  been  added  to  the  city  not  by  Romulus  but 
by  Titus  Tatius*.  Romulus  holding  the  Palatine  and  the  adjoining  hill,  the 
Coelian;  Tatius'  the  Capitol,  which  he  had  first  occupied,  and  the  QuirinaL" 

If  the  Sabines  had  held  only  one  half  the  Capitoline  Hill  they 
would  have  had  no  chance  of  defending  it  against  the  original 
Romans  on  the  Palatine,  whereas  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  nar- 
rative that  they  were  at  least  equally  matched,  and  at  first  the 
balance  of  power  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  Sabines.  Plutarch 
mentions  the  Capitoline  Hill  as  if  it  had  been  an  outwork  of  the 
city  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus;  but  Tacitus,  as  we  have 
seen,  says  that  it  was  not  added  to  the  city  until  "  the  two  hills  were 
united  in  one  city  and  enclosed  in  one  wall,"  and  Dionysius  says 
that  this  was  done  when  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  built 

The  whole  rock  or  hill  then  became  eventually  the  Capitol «, 

■  **  A  patre  dicta  meo  quondam  Satur-  *  T.  Varro,  deLing.  Lat,  lib.  v.  c  41. 

nia  Roma  est :  *  Taciti  Annales,  xii.  24. 

Haec  illi  a  ccelo  proxima  terra  iiiit."  '  Dionys.  Ant.,  ii.  5a 

(Ovidii  Fasti,  lib.  vl  3a)  »  Livii  Hist,  lib.  L  c.  lo;  Dionys. 

fc  Plut  Romulus,  c  xviL  Ant,  lib.  iv. 
'  Ibid.,  c.  xviii. 
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forming  the  head  of  the  city,  and  the  strongest  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. Its  boundaries  beyond  the  foss  were,  on  the  north,  a  level 
plain  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  afterwards  the  Campus  Martius, 
often  flooded  and  left  a  swamp ;  on  the  east,  the  valley  separating 
it  from  the  Quirinal  Hill;  on  the  west,  the  Tiber;  and  on  the 
south,  the  low  ground  between  it  and  the  Palatine  Hill,  with  the 
forums  or  market-places  originally  made  in  the  wide  and  deep  foss 
or  valley.  The  pcmxrium  or  slipe  of  the  Tarpeian  fortress  extended 
probably  to  the  original  foss  of  the  Palatine  on  the  south,  and  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  the  Forum  Romanum  was  made.  Outside  of  the 
gate  of  Janus,  at  tlie  south-west  comer,  was  also  the  Forum  Boarium, 
which  was  level  with  the  street  or  via^  and  with  the  bottom  of  the 
foss.  The  lower  parts  of  the  columns  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Forum  Olitorium,  are  now  buried  consider- 
ably by  the  raising  of  the  old  foss-way  to  the  present  level  of  the 
street 

The  foss  then  turned  to  the  east,  along  the  north  side  of  the  rock. 
Part  of  the  Ghetto,  or  Jews'  quarter,  is  now  built  in  it,  and  the 
Porta  Triumphalis  of  the  Caesars,  now  the  porch  of  the  church  of 
S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  is  built  across  it.  This  is  usually  called  the 
Portico  of  Octavia,  which  joined  to  it ;  the  archway  or  gate  standing 
between  the  portico  of  Octavia  and  the  portico  of  Philip,  as  is 
shewn  on  one  of  the  fragments  of  the  marble  plan.  The  foss-way 
then  passed  through  the  modem  Piazza  di  Campitelli  to  the  Piazza 
di  S.  Marco,  and  thence  turned  to  the  south  along  the  east  side  of 
the  rock,  in  what  was  originally  a  narrow  gorge  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  Quirinal,  perhaps  cut  out  of  the  bed  of  tufa,  and  afterwards 
widened  to  make  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  The  Fomm  of  Julius  Caesar 
was  also  made  in  it,  which  afterwards  united  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
with  the  Fomm  Romanum. 

The  northern  part  of  this  ancient  mound  and  foss  was  made  use 
of  in  the  line  of  the  fortifications  of  Servius  TuUius,  and  had  three 
gates  in  it  There  was  afterwards  a  second  agger  and  foss  across 
the  plain  to  the  north  of  the  Capitol,  made  by  Trajan  to  include 
his  additions  to  the  pomcsrium;  it  was  customary  to  have  a  double 
or  triple  line  of  defence  to  the  Keep  when  the  nature  of  the  ground 
admitted  of  it,  and  this  level  plain  to  the  north  would  have  been 
a  weak  point  in  the  defences  \ 

Thtpomcsrium  was  again  extended. in  this  direction,  until  it  ulti- 

*  A  second  foss  to  the  north,  of  the  the  bottom  of  the  foss,  one  of  which 
time  of  Trajan,  has  been  traced  by  the  remains  still  in  sUu  in  a  cellar  near  the 
line  of  the  cippi^  or  bomxdary  stones,  at     Chiesa  Muova. 
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mately  included  the  whole  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  on  which  was 
originally  a  detached  fort,  but  it  was  included  by  Sylla  in  his 
enlargement  of  the  city  and  iki^  pomcsriumK 

The  surface  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  two  raised  parts  at  the  ends  already  mentioned  and  the  inter- 
montium,  on  the  lower  level  between  them,  which  slopes  down 
towards  the  Tiber :  in  this  was  afterwards  made  the  Forum  Mon- 
tinarium,  now  called  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  \ 

The  Palatine  and  Capitol  together  formed  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  to  which  the  other  hills  or  mounts  were  added  one  by  one  as 
required  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  of  their 
horses,  and  flocks,  and  herds. 

Of  the  Gates,  the  Porta  Satumi,  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Diony- 
sius,  was  probably  the  entrance  to  the  Capitol,  or  Mons  Satumi,  at 
the  top  of  the  divus^  on  the  southern  side.  The  Porta  Carmentalis 
and  Flumentana^  mentioned  by  several  authors,  were  on  the  lower 
level,  near  the  Tiber,  but  as  these  belong  rather  to  the  line  of  forti- 
fication made  by  Servius  TuUius,  they  will  be  spoken  of  more  at 
length  in  Section  VIII.  of  this  chapter. 

The  name  of  Capitolium  is  used  in  several  senses  by  Livy  and 
Dionysius,  and  is  further  described  in  another  part  of  this  work 
relating  to  the  Forum  Romanum,  with  which  it  is  so  closely  con* 
nected.  The  hill  of  Saturn,  afterwards  called  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Sabines  until  the  two  hills  were  united 
in  one  city,  and  enclosed  by  one  wall  The  name  Capitolium  is 
sometimes  given  also  to  the  arx  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  in  it,  as  well  as  the  great  public  building  that  contained  all 
the  offices  of  the  united  city  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Republic : 
under  the  Early  Empire  some  of  them  were  removed  to  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  in  what  are  called  the  Palaces  of  the  Caesars ;  just  as,  in 
London,  Somerset-house  was  originally  a  palace,  but  is  now  occu- 
pied wholly  by  public  offices. 


ff  See  the  account  of  the  cippi  of  the 
pomotrium  in  the  Appendix;  one  of 
them  was  found  outside  of  die  Porta 
del  Popolo,  or  Flaminia,  and  therefore 
outside  of  the  line  of  the  Pincian,  and 
this  had  been  restored  by  Augustus. 

k  Some  good  antiquarians  consider 


that  this  primitive  market-place  was 
not  in  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  in 
the  open  space  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  Area  Capi- 
tolina  of  Aulns  Gellius,  but  was  at  tne 
foot  of  the  hill  on  the  northern  side, 
now  called  the  Piazza  di  Ara  CoelL 
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Section  V.  The  Aventine,  [added  a,u.c  3o(?),  b.c.  723(?)J. 

The  Aventine  Hill  was  protected  on  its  north-western  side  by 
the  Tiber,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  hill  and  the 
river ;  on  the  north-east  by  the  lake  or  marsh,  on  which  the  Circus 
Maximus  was  afterwards  made.  On  the  south  and  west  by  the 
scarped  clififs  and  a  wall 

The  south-eastern  portion  is  separated  from  the  main  hill  by 
a  valley  and  large  foss,  and  is  called  the  Pseudo-Aventine.  On 
this  Pseudo-Aventine  ^  stand  the  monastery  of  S.  Sabba  to  the  west 
and  S.  Balbina  to  the  east ;  and  these  occupy  the  sites  of  what 
were  no  doubt  the  southern  fortresses,  which  defended  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  city  by  the  Via  Ostiensis,  the  Via  Ardeatina,  and 
the  Via  Appia. 

There  are  remains  of  the  tufa  walls  of  the  Kings  on  the  east  and 
north  sides  of  this  part  of  the  Aventine.  The  west  side  is  a  scarped 
cliff  with  the  wall  of  Aurelian  built  up  against  it  The  great  foss 
round  these  three  sides  is  very  visible,  and  the  Porta  Ostiensis  or 
S.  Paolo,  is  made  in  this  foss.  On  the  south  side  the  earth  has  been 
thrown  up  against  the  cliff  or  over  it,  to  make  a  slope  to  the  sun 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  and  this  line  of  distinction  is  nearly 
obliterated. 

The  Aventine  was  taken  possession  of  at  a  very  early  period  in 
the  history  of  Rome,  but  as  pasture  ground  only,  and  was  at  first 
only  slightly  fortified  J.  It  was  much  covered  with  wood,  and  was 
celebrated  for  its  laurel  groves.  Dionysius  and  Pliny  **  mention  the 
laurel  groves,  and  that  it  was  called  Loretum  or  Lauretum, 

"  First  he  [Ancus  Martius]  added  considerably  to  the  extent  of  the  city  by  en- 
dosing  within  the  walls  what  b  called  the  Aventine.  This  is  a  hill  of  moderate 
height  full  eighteen  stadia  in  circuit,  which  then  was  covered  with  every  kind 
of  wood,  the  most  numerous  and  beautiful  being  the  laurel, — ^for  which  reason 
a  certain  part  of  it  is  called  Lauretum  by  the  Ronoians,  but  now  it  is  quite  full 
of  houses.    There,  along  with  many  others,  a  temple  of  Diana  is  erected  K^ 

Aulus  Gellius  speaks  of  it  as  without  the  fomcsrium^  even  down 
to  his  own  time.     It  is  evident  that  the  original  meaning  of  this 

*  This  name  is  said  to  have  been  monly  used,  and  is  convenient, 

given  by  Nibby  to  that  part  of  the  '  Numitor's  oxen  were  stationed  on 

Aventine  Hill  which  is  detached  from  the  Aventine  HilL     (Dionys.    Halic, 

the  rest  by  the  wide  and  deep  via-fossa^  Ant,  lib.  ii.  c.  79,  S4.) 

through  which  runs  the  Via  di  Porta  ^  Plin.,  Hist  Nat,  lib.  xv.  cap.  40. 

S.  Paolo.     It  is  the  name  now  com-  '  Dionys.  Halic.,  Ant,  lib.  iii.  c.43. 
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word,  as  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Kings,  had  been  lost  sight 
of  in  the  time  of  the  Empire. 

*'  It  has  been  asked,  and  is  still  asked,  why  the  Aventine  alone,  out  of  the 
seven  hills  of  the  city,  should  be  without  iht  pomcerium^  while  the  other  six  are 
within  it,  considering  it  is  neither  far  off,  nor  thinly  inhabited  :  for  neither  Servius 
Tullius  nor  Sylla,  who  had  obtained  the  right  of  advancing  the  line  of  the  pomce- 
riuffi,  nor  even  afterwards  did  the  divine  Julius,  when  he  could  have  advanced 
the/ofmgrium,  include  it  within  the  prescribed  bounds  of  the  city 
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Livy  says  that  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Latins  after  the  capture 
of  Politorium  by  Ancus  Martius,  B.C.  630  " ;  and  Dionysius  refers  to 
the  same.  The  fortifications  were  probably  made  by  these  Latins, 
and  the  remains  of  walls  against  the  cliffs  may  very  well  be  of  that 
period,  and  it  was  certainly  included  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
of  the  city  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  for  strategical  reasons,  who 
always  made  use  of  the  walls  already  existing  as  far  as  they  came  in 
the  same  line  to  enclose  the  City. 

Beginning  then  at  the  Tiber,  near  the  Sublician  bridge,  the  edge 
of  the  hill  was  strongly  fortified  with  a  wall  against  the  cliff,  of  which 
there  are  remains  overhanging  the  Tiber  under  the  monastery  of 
S.  Sabina,  and  accessible  from  the  gardens  of  that  establishment®. 
There  are  other  remains  of  the  same  wall  against  the  cliff  further  on 
to  the  south,  near  the  comer  where  the  cliff  turns  round  to  the  east 
Near  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  now  di  S.  Paolo,  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Jesuits  of  the  CoUegio  Romano,  now  of  Prince  Torlonio,  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  wall  has  been  excavated.  All  these  walls  on  the  Aven- 


<( 


Propterea  qusesitum  est,  ac  nunc 
etiam  in  quaestione  est,  quam  ob  cau- 
sam  ex  septem  urbis  montibus,  cum 
ceteri  sex  intra  pomoerium  sint,  Aven- 
tinus  solum,  quae  pars  non  longinqua 
nee  infrequens  est,  extra  pomcerium 
sit :  neque  id  Ser.  Tullius  rex,  neque 
Sulla,  qui  proferundi  pomoerii  titulum 
qusesivit,  neque  postea  Divus  Julius, 
cum  pomoerium  proferret,  intra  effatos 
urbis  fines  incluserint."  (Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  lib.  xiii.  c.  14.) 

"Sed  de  Aventino  monte  praeter- 
mittendum  non  putavi,  quod  non  pridem 
ego  in  Elidis,  grammatici  veteris,  com- 
mentario  offendi :  in  quo  scriptum  erat 
Aventinum  antea,  sicuti  dUimus,  extra 
pomoerium  exclusum,  post  auctore  Divo 
Claudio  receptum,  et  intra  pomoerii 
fines  observatum."   (Ibid.) 

This  passage  may  bear  two  inter- 
pretations, either  that  this  hill  was  so 
slightly  fortified  in  the  first  instance 
that  no  outer  agger  and  foss  was  made 


round  it  until  the  time  of  Claudius, 
about  which  time  the  fortifications  were 
evidently  extended  and  strengthened, 
or  only  that  the  Augural  rites  had  not 
been  performed,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  in  a  technical  sense  included  within 
the  boundary  of  the  city^  although  for 
defence  the  walls  of  the  city  encom- 
passed it. 

■  Livii  Hist,  i.  33. 

^'  See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  for 
1856,  and  an  article  in  the  **  Dublin 
Review,"  1857.  The  portion  of  the  wall 
there  described  may  still  be  seen,  and 
has  since  been  further  excavated. 

S.  Sabina  is  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  Aventine,  and  Mr.  Bum  states  that 
there  is  a  bed  of  travertine  on  this  part 
ab(n'e  the  tufa,  of  which  the  rest  of  the 
hill  is  composed.  In  the  cave  under 
this  there  is  a  level  bed  of  white  clay, 
which  seems  to  lie  under  the  tufa. 
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tine  are  rather  different  from  the  one  in  the  agger  of  Servius  TuUius 
on  the  Esquiline,  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  the  Latins  in  the 
time  of  Ancus  Martius,  as  said  before. 

This  Wall  of  the  Kings  is  built  of  blocks  of  yellow  tufa  from  the 
Ccelian,  rudely  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  squared  with  the  hatchet ; 
the  blocks  are  fitted  closely  together,  in  some  parts  mortar  is  used,  in 
other  parts  none,  in  the  facing.  There  are  several  yards  of  this  wall, 
which  is  twelve  feet  thick  and  fifty  feet  high,  built  against  the  cliflf. 
The  wall  has  been  extensively  repaired  in  the  time  of  Camillus,  and 
there  is  an  arch  of  his  time,  and  part  of  a  second,  of  sawn  stone 
inserted  into  the  old  wall,  for  what  purpose  is  not  dear  ^ 

Descending  into  the  valley  from  near  this  point,  and  following  the 
line  of  the  hill  fiirther  to  the  south,  an  agger  was  carried  by  Servius 
TuUius  across  the  hollow,  from  below  S.  Prisca  to  below  S.  Sabba ; 
a  portion  *of  the  ancient  foss  belonging  to  the  agger  remains  open 
at  the  point  where  it  is  intercepted  by  the  road  from  the  Porta 
Osdense.  This  has  a  medieval  pavement,  having  been  retained  at 
that  point  to  give  access  to  a  stone  quarry ;  it  is  like  the  dry  bed 
of  a  canal  with  vertical  cliffs,  and  the  pavement  is  twenty  ieet  below 
the  level  of  the  modern  road  by  the  side  of  it  In  the  vineyard  of 
S.  Sabba,  the  old  paved  road  has  been  found  at  a  considerable  depth, 
that  is,  at  the  bottom  of  the  foss  ;  and  the  agger  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  this  vineyard,  extending  nearly  to 
S.  Balbina,  which  is  another  fortified  monastery  on  the  line  of  the 
old  fortifications  already  mentioned,  with  the  pomarium  on  the  slope, 
and  the  foss  at  the  bottom  of  it,  though  this  has  been  afterwards 
partially  obliterated  by  a  comer  of  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla.  The 
valley  grows  gradually  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  point  where  an 
e^er  and  a  foss  were  carried  across  the  short  space,  connecting  the 
fortifications  of  the  Aventine  on  the  west  with  those  of  the  Ccelian 
on  the  east  In  this  agger  the  Porta  Capena  was  made,  which  for  a 
long  period  was  the  chief  entrance  to  the  city  of  Rome  on  the  southern 
side.  The  fortifications  all  along  the  cliff  of  the  hill,  on  the  line  of 
the  river,  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  upon  the  old 
foundations,  which  may  be  seen  below  them  in  many  places,  and  the 
tufa  wall  against  the  face  of  the  cliff  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
covered  over  and  concealed  by  brick  walls  of  the  time  of  the  Empire. 

'  Further  excavations  were  made  here  Visconti  (apparently  with  reason)  that 

in  1870,  and  behind  the  arches  which  a  balista  or  catapult  was  placed  behind 

are  inserted  in  the  face  of  the  tufe  wall,  these  arches,  which  served  as  embrasures 

is  a  mass  of  concrete  wall,  so  that  in  through  which  the  stones  were  thrown, 

this  part  the  facing  only  is  of  the  large  (See  Regio  XII.) 
blocks  of  tufa.     It  is  conjectured  by 


Section  VL    The  Ccelian,  added  a.u.c  147,  ac  c.  650, 


The  Coelian'  is  said  by  Terentius  Varro  to  have  been  named 
after  Coelius  Vibenna,  a  Tuscan  leader,  who  with  his  band  sup- 
ported Romulus  against  King  Tatius,  and  was  with  his  followers 
located  on  the  Coelian  as  a  reward. 

**  In  a  port  of  the  Suburan  district  the  chief  hill  is  the  Coelian,  [so  called]  from 
Coelius  Vibenna,  a  noble  Tuscan  general,  who  is  said  to  have  given  aid  with  his 
army  to  R^omulus  against  King  Tatius ;  hence,  after  the  death  of  Coelius,  because 
these  Tuscans  held  too  strong  a  position,  and  were  somewhat  suspected,  they  were 
removed  to  the  lower  ground,  and  the  street  was  called  from  them  Vicus  Tuscus*." 

''  From  a  leader  who  came  from  Etruria,  and  whose  name  was  Coelius ;  the 
hill  on  which  he  setded  is  called  the  Coelian  to  this  day  S*' 

This  hill  is  said  by  Livy  and  some  writers  to  have  been  added 
to  the  city  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  resided  on  it  himself  to  en- 
courage bthers  to  do  so,  B.a  650  ;  by  Strabo  and  other  writers  the 
addition  is  attributed  to  Ancus  Marcius. 

''Meanwhile,  from  the  destruction  of  Alba,  Rome  received  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation, the  number  of  citizens  was  doubled,  the  Coelian  mount  was  added 
to  the  dty ;  and  in  order  to  induce  others  to  fix  their  habitations  there,  Tullus 
chose  that  situation  for  his  palace,  where,  from  thenceforth,  he  resided"." 

"And  that  none  might  be  without  a  place  to  dwell  in,  he  included  within  the 
fortifications  of  the  city  the  Coelian  hill  ^" 

"Ancus  Mardus,  when  he  took  in  the  Coelian  hill  and  the  Aventine^  separated 
as  they  were  fiom  each  other,  and  from  the  other  fortifications  of  the  dty,  acted 
firom  necessity  in  adding  them.  For  neither  was  it  expedient  to  leave  such  strong 
hills  without  the  wall  to  serve  as  positions  for  attacking  the  dty  to  any  that  wished 
it,  nor  was  he  able  to  complete  the  whole  wall  as  Heu:  as  the  Quirinal^" 

The  name  of  the  Coelian  Hill  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  ground 
extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  wall  of  the  Empire,  and  is  made  to 
include  both  the  Lateran  and  the  Sessorium.  The  Lateran  is,  how- 
ever,  separated  from  it  by  a  valley  and  a  foss,  which  has  most  pro- 
bably  been  cut  at  some  very  early  period  It  was  not  included  in  the 
Wall  of  the  Kings,  but  was  a  detached  fortress  by  the  side  of  the  city. 
There  is  another  distinct  foss  between  the  high  ground  of  the  Late- 
ran and  that  of  the  Sessorium,  but  across  it  there  is  an  agger  or  bank 


'  The  ancient  name  of  the  hill  was 
Qnerquetulanus,  fipom  its  being  covered 
with  oaks,  as  that  of  the  Aventine  was 
Murcus,  from  its  having  been  covered 
with  myrtles. 

■  "In  Suburanse  regionis  parte  prin- 
ceps  est  Coelius  mons,  a  Coefio  Vibenno 
Tusco  duce  nobili,  qui  cum  sua  manu 
dicitur  Romulo  venisse  auxilio  contra 


Tattum  regem :  hinc  post  Coelii  mor- 
tem, quod  nimis  munita  loca  tenerent 
neque  sine  suspidone  essent,  deducti 
dicuntur  in  planum.  Ab  ds  dictus  vicus 
Tkfiwx."  (Terentius  Varro,  lib.  v.  §46.) 

'  Dionys.,  lib.  ii.  c.  36. 

"  Livii  Hist,  lib.  i.  c.  30. 

*  Dionys.,  lib.  iii.  c.  I. 

1  Strabonis  Geogr.,  iii.  7. 
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which  connects  the  two,  and  this  is  partly  natural,  partly  artificial. 
The  part  near  the  Lateran  may  be  natural,  but  the  continuation  of 
this  is  evidently  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  having  vertical  cliffs,  and 
a  very  distinct  foss  on  each  side  of  it  Whether  intended  for  forti- 
fication or  for  carrying  the  aqueducts,  it  was  certainly  made  at  an 
early  period  There  is  again  another  and  similar  ag^  across  the 
foss  between  the  Lateran  and  the  Quattro  Santi,  and  these  aggeres 
make  the  Lateran  appear  part  of  the  Coelian. 

The  Coelian  has  evidently  been  scarped  at  a  very  early  period; 
the  vertical  cliflfs  on  all  sides  are  distinctly  seen.  The  terraces 
built  against  this  cliff  by  Claudius,  in  that  part  where  the  Claudium 
was  situated,  have  been  nearly  all  destroyed,  and  the  outline  of 
the  cliff  is  therefore  brought  into  view.  •  We  see  by  a  fragment 
of  the  marble  plan  that  there  was  a  circus  in  the  narrow  gorge  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Claudium,  along  which  the  Via  di  S.  Stefano 
Rotondo  passes  from  the  valley  to  the  Navicella  and  the  Arch  of 
Dolabella ;  this  road  has  been  much  raised  to  make  a  more  conve- 
nient access  for  carriages  on  four  wheels  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
thus  the  ancient  foss  is  partially  filled  up. 

From  the  church  of  S.  Gregory,  proceeding  first  southward  and 
then  eastward,  the  scarped  cliff  formed  the  fortifications  of  the 
Kings ;  this  line  of  enceinte  may  be  traced  under  the  Villa  Mattei  to 
the  present  road,  which  runs  down  to  the  Porta  Metronia  at  the 
angle  of  the  wall  of  the  Empire.  Just  to  the  north  of  the  church 
of  S.  Gregory,  the  monks,  in  1870,  threw  open  a  fine  piece  of  the 
old  tufa  wall  against  the  cliff,  which  had  long  been  concealed  by 
a  modem  wall  and  a  small  court  filled  with  rubbish.  This  ancient 
wall  is  in  part  of  the  usual  large  tufa  blocks,  but  a  considerable  part 
has  been  rebuilt  of  concrete,  faced  with  the  tufa  wall  only.  The 
scarped  cliffs  round  three  sides  of  the  Villa  Mattei,  the  site  of  an 
ancient  fortress,  are  very  distinct,  supported  by  walls  of  different 
periods.  The  Navicella  and  the  Arch  of  Dolabella  stand  upon 
a  small  piece  of  level  ground  in  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  hill 
with  the  cliffs  coming  up  the  two  gorges  or  clefts,  close  to  these  on 
each  side.  Further  on  towards  the  east,  on  the  south  side,  houses 
of  the  time  of  Sylla  and  of  the  early  Empire  are  built  up  against 
the  scarped  cliff,  and  on  a  higher  level  there  is  a  terrace  with  another 
cliff  supported  by  a  wall.  The  cliff  is  here  less  precipitous,  and  it 
would  appear  as  if  they  had  depended  from  early  times  upon  the 
outer  wall,  which,  although  mainly  the  work  of  Aurelian,  is  built 
upon  work  of  the  Kings,  and  has  in  it  remains  of  the  tufa  wall.  It 
was  also  defended  by  a  branch  of  the  small  river  Almo,  in  the  bed 
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of  which  the  mill-stream  supplied  by  water  from  the  Aqua  Crabra 
and  the  Marrana  now  runs.  At  the  east  end,  opposite  the  Lateran, 
the  cliflf  is  also  supported  by  a  wall  on  the  side  of  the  valley  and 
great  foss,  which  has  a  tomb  of  the  first  century  on  each  side  of  it 
On  the  north  side  the  Santi  Quattro  stands  in  a  square  fortress,  with 
steep  cliffs  on  three  sides,  joined  on  to  the  main  hill  on  the  south 
side  only,  with  a  small  foss  there  also. 

ThQ  pomoerium^  or  slopes  round  the  Coelian,  were  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Via  di  S.  Gregorio  ;  on  the  north  by  a  marsh,  the 
site  of  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Colosseum,  and  by 
the  road  or  street  now  called  the  Via  Labicana ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Lateran,  which  was  a  separate  fortress ;  on  the  south  by  the  outer 
mxnia^  on  which  the  Wall  of  Aurelian  is  built;  and  by  the  Via 
Appia  on  the  south-west.  The  line  of  the  outer  agger^  between  the 
Porta  Metronia  and  the  Via  Appia,  probably  followed  the  course  of 
the  stream.  The  Via  Metronia,  now  called  Via  della  Navicella,  is 
carried  in  a  clivtds,  or  cleft,  and  road  up  the  hill  to  the  Arch  of 
Dolabella,  where  it  meets  two  other  roads  coming  up  clefts,  the  Via 
di  S.  Stefano,  as  before  mentioned  *,  and  the  Clivus  Scauri. 


The  Cceliolus. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Cceliolus,  some 
antiquaries  *  consider  it  to  be  the  fortified  promontory  on  which  the 
Quattro  Santi  Coronati  stands ;  this  is  a  very  strong  position,  there 
being  a  wide  and  deep  foss  or  valley  round  three  sides  of  it,  and  the 
fourth  separated  from  the  main  hill  by  a  foss  only. 

The  Cceliolus  is  thus  referred  to  by  Varro : — 

'*  But  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Coelian  who  were  free  from  suspicion  were 
transferred  to  the  place  called  Cceliolus,  which  joins  on  to  the  Coelian ''.'' 

Mr.  Bum  ^  considers  it  to  be  the  eastern  half  of  what  is  usually 


*  Besides  these  clefts  on  the  north, 
south,  and  west,  there  is  another  on 
the  south-west,  opposite  to  S.  Balbina, 
with  an  ancient  road  in  it  leading  also 
to  the  central  point  at  the  Arch  of  Dola- 
bella; this  is  now  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Villa  Mattei. 

'  Others  consider  that  the  Cceliolus 
was  a  detached  small  hill  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Coelian  in  Regio  I.,  called 
Monte  d^OrOt  on  which  the  Porta  Latina 
stands,  and  where  the  wall  of  the  Empire 
is  built  against  a  scarped  cliflf.  This  is 
a  lofty  hill  on  a  level  with  the  Lateran, 
and  has  been  a  hill-fortress  always  sepa- 
rated from  the  Coelian  by  a  valley,  in 


which  the  brook  runs  between  them  ; 
and  as  Varro  says  that  the  Cceliolus 
was  joined  to  the  Coelian,  this  separate 
hill  can  hardly  be  the  one  so  called. 
The  evidence,  however,  is  so  imperfect, 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hill  of 
the  Lateran  itself  should  not  have  been 
the  Cceliolus. 

^  "  De  Coelianis  qui  a  suspicione  li- 
beri  essent,  traductos  in  eum  locum,  qui 
vocatur  Cceliolus,  cum  Coelio  nunc  con- 
junctum."   (T.  Varro,  lib.  v.  c.  8.) 

•  **Rome  and  the  Campagna,"  by 
Robert  Burn.  Cambridge,  1 07 1,  4to., 
p.  220. 
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called  the  Coelian  Hill,  or  all  that  portion  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
the  Navicella  and  the  Arch  of  Dolabella,  with  the  gorges  on  that 
side  of  the  Claudium,  and  the  ancient  fortress  on  which  the  Villa 
Mattel  stands.  This  western  half  of  the  Coelian  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  separated  from  the  eastern  part  by  a  great  foss  in  the 
original  fortifications,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  of  the  Coelian  as  far  as  the  valley  and  foss,  between  the  east 
end  of  it  and  the  Lateran,  was  included  in  the  city  of  Servius 
TuUius.  Others  consider  the  Coeliolus  as  the  hill  now  occupied  by 
the  Lateran  and  the  Sessorium,  or  Santa  Croce.  The  latter  is  again 
separated  from  the  Lateran  fortress  by  a  distinct  foss,  but  the  two 
may  be  considered  as  occupying  one  hill,  outside  of  the  City. 

The  road  from  Santa  Croce  to  the  Porta  Maggiore  is  carried  upon 
an  agger  supported  on  the  western  side  by  a  wall  of  the  time  of 
Constantine,  built  no  doubt  when  his  mother,  S.  Helena,  lived  in  that 
fortified  palace  called  the  Sessorium,  to  which  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense  and  the  Circus  Varianus  were  appendages.  This  is  sepa- 
rated firom  the  bank  on  which  the  Villa  Volkonski  now  stands  by 
a  very  decided  and  large  foss  or  valley.  The  site  of  that  villa  and 
of  the  one  now  called  the  Villa  Massimo  have  been  another  fortress 
at  some  early  period ;  a  portion  of  the  foss  that  separated  that  firom 
the  Lateran  has  been  filled  up  in  part  since  1866.  But  it  may  have 
been  originally  all  one  fortress  to  protect  this  side  of  the  city,  and 
subdivided  afterwards. 

The  existence  of  a  tomb  of  the  first  century  *  on  each  side  of  the 
great  foss  that  separates  the  east  end  of  the  Coelian  firom  the  Late- 
ran, is  a  certain  indication  that  the  Lateran  was  not  in  the  City. 
This  and  the  Sessorium,  and  the  small  hill  on  which  the  Villa 
Volkonski  stands,  were  probably  detached  forts  to  defend  the  ap- 
proach to  THE  City  on  that  side,  where  the  defences  consisted  of 
earthworks  only.  This  great  ancient  foss  was  filled  up  with  earth 
nearly  to  the  usual  level  of  the  ground  in  1875-76.  The  earth  was 
brought  from  other  excavations,  according  to  the  bad  system  of 
Signor  Rosa,  the  then  Royal  Superintendent  of  Archaeology  for  the 
Roman  province. 

^  See  the  Chapter  or  Part  on  Tombs,  and  the  Historical  Photos.,  No.  174. 
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Section  VII. 

The  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esquiline  [added  to  the  City 
B.C.  c.  600],  and  Completion  of  the  Inner  Line  of  Defence 

BY  THE  AGGERES  OF  SeRVIUS  TuLUUS. 

The  Quirinal  \  the  Viminal,  and  the  Esquiline  Hills  were  called 
colles^  as  distinct  from  the  monies.  They  are  in  fact  promontories 
from  the  high  table-land,  with  the  wall  of  enceinte  on  the  east,  the 
ascent  to  which  from  the  back  is  easy  and  gradual,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  fortified  strongly  without  a  great  effort,  which  was  not  made 
until  the  agger  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  and  Servius  Tullius  was  formed 
across  this  easy,  sloping  ground  at  the  back  of  these  three  hills. 

As  Servius  Tullius  succeeded  Tarquinius  Priscus,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  plan  of  fortifying  the  city  begun  by  the  latter  was 
completed  by  the  former ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  the  agger 
usually  called  by  the  name  of  Servius  Tullius  does  not  protect 
the  Esquiline.  The  northern  part  of  it  protects  the  Quirinal  and 
the  southern  part  the  Viminal,  but  it  ends  at  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  Esquiline.  The  cliffs  of  the  Esquiline  then  carry  on  the  inner 
line  of  defence  to  the  Lateran,  or  at  least  to  the  gate  between  the 
Esquiline  and  the  Ccelian  near  to  the  Lateran. 

Livy*s  account  is  very  exact,  as  he  distinguishes  between  the  two 
hills  added  to  the  City,  and  the  third  enlarged  only.     He  says, — 

"For  that  multitude  it  was  seen  to  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  City.  He 
[Servius  Tullius]  added  two  hills,  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal.  He  next  en- 
larged [augd]  the  Esquiline,  and  there,  to  give  dignity  to  the  place,  he  dwelt 
himself." 


*  **  Secunda  Regionis  Exquilia.  Alii 
has  scripsere  ab  excubiis  Regis ,  dictas  : 
alii  ab  eo  quod  excultae  a  r^e  TuUio 
essent :  alii  ab  sesculetis,  Huic  origini 
magis  concinunt  loca  vicini,  quod  ibi 
locus  dictus  FacutcUis  et  Larum  et 
Querqudtdanum  sacellum  et  Lucus  Me- 
fitis  et  Junonis  Ludna:  quorum  an- 
gusti  fines:  non  minim, Jamdiu  enim 
Site  avaritia  nunc  est.  Exquilise  duo 
montes  habiti,  quod  Oppius^  quod  pars 
Cespeus  mons  suo  antiquo  nomine  etiam 
nunc  in  sacris  appellatur.  In  sacris 
Aigeorum  scriptum  est  sic : 

"OPPIUS  MONS,  PRINCEPS  EXQUILIS 
OVIS  LOCUM  FACUTALEM;  SINISTRA 
VIA  SECUNDUM  MCERUM  EST. 

"OPPIUS  MONS,  TERTICEPS  CIS  LU- 


QUINTICEPS    CIS 
.  .  .    EXQUILINUS 


CUM  EXQUILINUM,  DEXTERIOR  VIA  IN 
TABERNOLA  EST. 

**  OPPIUS  MONS,  QUARTICEPS  CIS  LU- 
CUM  EXQUILINUM,  VIA  DEXTERIOREM 
IN  FIGULINIS  EST. 

"CEPSIUS  MONS, 
LUCUM  POETELIUM 
EST. 

"CESPIUS  MONS,  SEXTICEPS  APUD 
iBDEM  JUNONIS  LUCINiB,  UBI  iEDI- 
TUMUS    HABERE    SOLET."     (T.  Varro, 

Ub.  v.  8,  §§  49,  50.) 

•  **Ad  cam  multitudinem  urbe  quo- 
que  amplificanda  visa  est  Addit  duos 
cplles  Quirinalem  Viminalemque.  Inde 
deinceps  auget  Esquilias  :  ibique  ipse, 
ut  loco  dignitas  fieret,  habitat  (Livii 
Hist,  lib.  i.  c.  44.) 
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Other  writers  refer  thus  to  the  addition  of  the  hill  region. 

"[Numa]  harmonizing  the  whole  people  like  a  musical  instrument,  his  sole 
aim  being  the  public  weal,  and  increasing  the  circuit  of  the  city  by  the  Quirinal 
Hill,  for  as  yet  it  was  unfortified '." 

"  He  [Tarquinius]  added  to  the  city  two  hills,  that  called  the  Viminal  and  the 
Esquinal,  of  which  each  is  equal  in  extent  to  a  considerable  city,  and  divided 
them  among  the  Romans  who  were  without  habitations,  to  build  [thereon]  houses 
for  themselves ;  and  he  himself  fixed  his  abode  on  the  strongest  point  of  the 
Esquilia.  .... 

**This  was  the  last  king  that  increased  the  circuit  of  the  ciTY,by  adding  two 
hills  to  the  five,  after  taking  the  auspices,  as  the  custom  was,  and  performing  all 
the  other  rites  of  religion  '." 

"Servius  perceived  this  defect,  and  added  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  hills.  As 
they  were  both  easy  of  access  from  without,  a  deep  trench  was  dug  outside 
themS"&c. 

These  hills  were  originally  the  natural  pasture-ground  of  the 
Sabines,  having  the  Mons  Saturni  for  their  capital,  which  afterwards 
became  that  of  the  united  people,  and  was  called  the  Capitol  after 
they  were  united  with  the  Romans. 

The  Quirinal  was  sometimes  called  Agonalis.  Agon  is  said  to 
signify  *  a  mount  or  small  hill*  in  the  language  of  the  Sabines.  The 
Quirinal  is  a  series  of  such  mounts ;  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius 
it  was  called  Regio  Collina,  and  it  is  still  called  the  "  Rione  dei 
Monti,"  or  the  mountainous  region  of  the  city.  Quirinus,  as  is 
known,  was  the  surname  of  Romulus,  by  which  he  was  deified,  and 
a  temple  is  said  to  have  been  erected  to  his  honour  by  Numa  upon 
this  hill ». 

There  are  six  rather  prominent  mounds  upon  it  which  were  called 
Quirinales,  on  three  of  which  the  temples  Salutaris,  Mucialis,  and 
Quitiaris  were  situated.  There  is  little  doubt  that  these  prominent 
points  were  all  fortified,  although  the  fortifications  *  may  have  been 
earthworks  and  wooden  towers  only. 

Numa  Pompilius  is  said  to  have  resided  on  the  Quirinal,  and  no 
doubt  his  palace  was  fortified  with  earthworks.     It  is  most  probable 


'  Dionys.  Hal.,  lib.  ii.  c.  62. 
'  Ibid.,  lib.  iv.  c.  13. 
**  Strabo.  Geogr.,  lib.  v.  c  3,  §  7- 
*  Plut.  Romulus,  c.  29. 
"  Thura  ferant,  placentque  novum  pia 
turba  Quirinum  ; 
Et  patrias  artes  militiamque  colant 
Jussit :  et  in  tenues  oculis  evanuit  auras. 
Convocat  hie  populos,  jussaque  verba 
refert. 
Templa  Deo  fiunt :  collis  quoque  dictus 
ab  illo : 


Et  refferunt  certi  sacra  patema  dies." 
(Ovid.  Fasti,  lib.  ii.  v.  507.) 

^  It  is  probable  also  that  each  of 
these  ancient  fortifications  was  taken 
possession  of  afterwards  by  the  Barons 
or  Brigands  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
commonly  built  their  castles  upon  or 
within  ancient  earthworks,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  situation  would  command 
a  foss  or  narrow  valley.  Several  of 
their  towers  remain.   See  also  the  note, 

P-  9?.-. 
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that  the  temple  of  Quirinus  was  within  its  walls,  as  in  early  times 
a  temple  was  usually  built  in  a  place  of  security  within  the  walls  of 
a  fortress  of  some  kind  ^ 

The  history  of  the  CoUis  Viminalis  and  Collis  Esquilinus  is  com- 
prised in  what  has  been  said  of  the  Collis  Quirinalis.  They  were 
all  three  called  colieSy  and  not  montesy  because  they  were  not  so 
much  distinct  mounts  as  connected  promontories.  But  they  formed 
part  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Servius  TuUius,  which 
did  not  include  either  the  Vatican  or  the  Janiculum  ". 

The  Viminal  has  scarped  cliffs,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  at 
intervals.  On  the  north  side,  opposite  to  the  church  of  S.  Vitale, 
the  cliflf  is  supported  for  some  distance  by  a  wall  of  the  Kings,  of 
the  usual  character,  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  split,  not  sawn,  and  built 
without  mortar,  but  of  later  character  than  that  on  the  Palatine ; 
against  this  a  wall  of  a  house  of  the  time  of  the  Republic  has  been 
built.  In  front  of  this  again,  lower  down  on  the  slope,  a  building  of 
the  early  Empire  of  some  importance  has  been  erected,  of  which  there 
were  remains  until  1875,  called  the  Lavacrum  of  Agrippina,  from  an 
inscription  found  there,  and  agreeing  with  that  date ;  there  are  few 
places  where  three  periods  could  be  seen  so  distinctly  marked. 
On  the  south  side  the  house  of  the  Pudens  family  is  built  against 
the  cliff,  and  conceals  it  At  the  west  end  the  cliff  may  be  seen 
behind  the  houses  in  the  Suburra,  the  back  windows  of  which  often 
look  right  against  the  rock  and  the  wall  supporting  it  The  Esqui- 
line  also  has  scarped  cliffs,  which  can  still  be  seen  in  many  places  ". 

The  great  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius  is  the  vallum  or  bank  or 
earthwork  which  extends  for  about  a  mile,  to  protect  this  north-eastern 
part  of  the  city  of  the  Kings  in  a  part  where  the  slope  of  the  ground 
was  so  gradual  that  it  could  not  be  scarped,  or  cut  into  vertical  cliffs 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  hills.  This  agger  was  cut  through 
obliquely  in  making  the  railway  into  Rome,  and  remains  of  the  Porta 
Viminalis  were  found.  In  the  summer  of  1864,  in  adding  a  new 
siding  just  within  the  station  on  the  north  side,  the  workmen  came 


^  The  Tor  dei  Conti,  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Quirinal,  is  built 
upon  an  early  tower,  with  very  massive 
walls  of  tu£Ei,  connected  with  another 
tufa  walL  This  is  part  of  the  Second 
Wall  of  Rome.  See  the  Appendix 
to  chap.  ii.  in  this  volume,  and  the 
Supplement. 

"  Although  the  number  of  the  Seven 
Hills,  in  the  first  instance,  was  made  up 
by  considering  the  Quirinal,  Viminal, 
and  Esquiline  as  three  hills  ;  when  the 
city  was  enlarged,  and  the  Vatican  and 


Janiculum  were  included,  the  number 
seven  was  retained  by  considering  the 
three  as  one  hill.  Thus  we  have  in  the 
Supplement  of  the  Curiosum  Urins 
and  Notitia: — "Montes  vii.  Mons 
Coelius,  Aventinus,  Exquilinus,  Janicu- 
lensis,  Palatinus,  Tarpeius,  Vaticanus." 
*  The  most  important  part  of  the 
ancient  scarped  cliffs  of  this  hill,  the 
point  where  the  south  end  of  the  agger 
joins  on  to  them,  was  long  enclosed  in 
the  garden  of  a  nunnery,  and  therefore 
inaccessible. 
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upon  more  of  the  wall  built  of  large  squared  stones,  very  well  con- 
structed, with  fine  joints  without  lime  mortar,  but  the  stones  were 
held  together  by  iron  clamps.  This  was  at  once  seen  to  be  a  part 
of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  carefully 
uncovered  and  not  disturbed,  and  that  every  stone  should  be  num- 
bered at  once,  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  as  it  was  uncovered,  so 
that  it  might  be  seen  at  once  if  any  ot  them  were  removed.  Subse- 
quently this  portion  has  been  removed  to  enlarge  the  station,  in 
1870  and  1871.  This  excavation  exposed  to  view  the  facmg  of 
a  stone  wall  against  the  outer  face  of  a  great  bank  of  earth,  to 
support  this  earth  and  give  strength  to  the  whole  construction,  built 
of  large  squared  stones.  Some  authorities  say  that  another  common 
mode  of  construction  adopted  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  walling 
their  cities,  was  to  have  a  spina  or  stone  wall,  in  the  middle  of  the 
bank  or  vallum;  while  others  say  that  there  were  frequently  two 
parallel  walls  filled  with  earth  between  them,  and  covered  with  earth 
on  the  outside  also ». 

The  accounts  of  this  great  agger  in  ancient  authors  are  unusually 
clear  and  distinct.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  history  of  primitive  fortifications,  and  with  them  on 
that  of  architecture,  and  of  the  construction  of  walls,  by  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  the  earliest  history  we  possess.  The  following  additional 
extract  is  interesting  and  useful,  as  giving  the  measurement  of  the 
stones  used  in  building  the  wall  of  Ecbatane  in  Media ;  these  walls 
still  exist,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  soon  have  photographs  of 
them.  Such  walls,  closely  resembling  the  walls  of  the  Kings  in  Rome, 
can  hardly  be  destroyed  altogether ;  some  of  the  upper  stones  may  be 
removed  and  used  as  foundations  for  other  buildings,  but  it  is  only 
in  very  recent  times  that  such  massive  stones,  and  the  paving-stones 
of  the  time  of  the  early  Empire,  have  been  broken  up  for  macadam 
stones  to  make  the  roads  with,  as  was  done  at  Veii. 

**In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nabuchodonosor,  who  reigned  in  Nineve, 
the  great  city ;  in  the  days  of  Arphaxad,  which  reigned  over  the  Medes  in  Ecba- 
tane, and  built  in  Ecbatane  walls  round  about  [the  city]  of  stones,  hewn  three 
cubits  broad  and  six  cubits  long  [2  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  long],  and  made 
the  height  of  the  wall  seventy  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  fifty  cubits  [52  ft  6  in. 
high,  and  37  ft.  6  in.  thick] :  and  set  the  towers  thereof  upon  the  [sides  of  the] 
gates  of  it,  an  hundred  cubits  high  [75  ft.],  and  the  breadth  thereof  in  the  founda- 
tions threescore  cubits  [45  ft.]  :  and  he  made  the  gates  thereof,  even  gates  that  were 

•  See   "Military    Architecture,"  by  appears  to  be  of  the  latter  character; 

Viollet-le-Duc,    p.  9.    (Oxford,    i860.)  two  walls  were  visible  in  several  places 

The  vallum  on  which  the  aqueduct  of  in  1876,  with  the  great  bank  of  earth 

Nero  stands,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  between  them. 
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raised  [portcullis?]  to  the  height  of  seventy  cubits  [52ft  6 in.],  and  the  breadth  of 
them  was  forty  cubits  [30  ft.],  for  the  going  forth  of  his  mighty  armies,  and  for  the 
setting  in  array  of  his  footmen  '.*' 

The  whole  of  this  description  might  very  well  apply  to  the  a^er 
and  wall  of  Servius  TuUius,  and  for  the  array  of  the  footmen,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  level  space  would  be  required  outside  of  the  gate,  or 
in  the  pomoirium.  It  should  be  observed  that  Pliny  mentions  the 
agger  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  as  a  wonderful  work ;  perhaps  by  this 
he  means  the  outer  agger^  with  the  fortresses  at  each  end,  one  of 
which  became  the  Praetorian  Camp,  the  other  the  Sessorium.  He 
had  just  before  mentioned  the  houses  extending  to  the  Fmtorian 
Camps  in  the  plural,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  city  as  the  largest 
in  the  world,  whereas  the  city  of  Servius  Tullius  was  only  of  the 
same  size  as  Athens,  and  Pliny  must  have  been  well  aware  of  this. 
The  seventy  thousand  paces  which  he  reckons  could  not  be  con- 
tained within  the  boundary  of  the  old  City,  neither  does  the  aggsr 
of  Servius  Tullius  enclose  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  as  he 
mentions.  It  does  not  enclose  the  Esquiline,  but  joins  on  to  the 
north-east  angle  of  its  cliflfs.  The  outer  agger  does  enclose  the  whole 
eastern  side  of  Rome,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  left  unfinished  at  both  ends,  in  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the 
people  under  Brutus,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 

"  Rome  was  enclosed  on  the  east  side,  where  it  was  for  the  most  part  of  easy 
access,  by  the  agger  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  which  was  among  the  greatest 
wonders  of  the  world,  for  it  was  of  equal  height  with  the  walls ;  the  rest  of  these 
fortifications  being  supported  with  high  walls  or  steep  hills  or  cliffs  {abrupiis 
montibusy*  As  Pliny  says. 

Other  authors  write  as  follows.     Livy  says : — 

"He  [Tarquinius]  surrounded  the  city  with  trenches  [fossa],  an  agger,  and 
a  wall,  and  pushed  forward  the  pomasrium  <." 

"  And  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  had  been  constructed  in  haste  and  were 
faulty  in  their  workmanship,  he,  [Tarquinius,]  resolved  to  rebuild  with  stones,  each 
a  load  for  a  cart,  and  squared  by  the  rule  ^'' 

"But  one  spot,  which  is  the  most  assailable  of  the  city,  extending  from  the 
Esquiline  to  the  CoUine  gates,  is  rendered  strong  by  art.  For  a  ditch  has  been 
dug  before  it,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  wide  where  narrowest,,  and  thirty  feet  deep. 
And  a  wall  rises  above  the  ditch  continuous  with  a  mound,  so  high  and  broad  as 
not  to  be  shaken  down  by  battering-rams,  or  overturned  by  undermining  the  foun- 
dations.    This  place  is  about  seven  stadia  in  length  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth  •. " 

"The  Romans  then,  having  mustered  and  armed  their  forces,  stationed  them- 
selves on  the  enceinte  of  the  city,  which  was  at  that  time  of  about  the  same  extent  as 

P  Judith  i.  1—4.  (Livii  HisL,  lib.  i.  c.  44.) 

q  "  Aggere  et  fossis  et  muro  circum-         '  Dionys.  Hal.,  lib.  iii.  p.  2oa 
dat  urbem.     Ita  pomoerium  profert."         •  Ibid.,  lib.  ix.  p.  624. 
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the  AsTY  of  the  Athenians'.  On  one  side  it  depended  on  the  hills  and  the  scarped 
cliffs ;  on  another  side  it  was  defended  by  the  river  Tiber.  .  .  .  Another  part  of 
the  city,  which  was  more  easy  of  access  from  the  Porta  Esquilina  to  the  Porta 
CoUina,  has  been  made  strong  by  art.  In  the  first  place  a  foss  has  been  excavated 
of  such  large  dimensions,  that  it  is,  eU  the  leasts  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  its 
depth  thirty  feet ;  a  wall  is  then  built  against  this  foss,  and  a  high  and  large 
bank,  which  can  neither  be  shaken  by  battering-rams,  nor  can  the  foundations  be 
undermined.  This  part  is  in  length  about  seven  stadia  [nearly  -a  mile],  and  in 
breadth  fifty  feet  Upon  this,  then,  the  Romans  were  placed  ready  to  receive  the 
assault  of  their  enemies,  who  could  neither  form  the  testudo  [with  their  shields] 
nor  pass  they^xr^r  with  the  machines  called  elephants  *." 

And  Strabo : — 

**  Servius  disapproved  of  the  omission  ;  for  he  supplied  it  by  adding  the  Esquinal 
Hill  and  the  Viminal.  But  as  these  are  easy  of  approach  from  without,  they  dug 
a  deep  ditch,  and  threw  up  the  earth  on  the  inner  side,  and  this  ag^er  on  the  inner 
brow  of  the  ditch  they  continued  for  a  distance  of  six  stadia  [three-quarters  of 
a  mile],  and  raised  upon  it  a  wall  and  towers  from  the  Porta  Collina  as  far  as 
the  Porta  Esquilina.  About  the  middle  of  the  agger  is  a  third  gate,  of  the  same 
name  as  the  Viminal  Hill^" 

There  is  a  somewhat  difficult  passage  in  Terentius  Varro,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  have  reference  to  this  wall,  in  which  both 
stone  and  earth  are  mixed.  He  seems,  however,  to  be  speaking 
only  of  the  etymology  of  the  words,  and  not  of  the  construction 
of  the  walls. 

"They  called  [certain]  towns  ttUa^  because  they  fortified  them  with  [earth]work, 
so  that  it  should  more  resemble  a  wall.  The  earth  which  they  threw  out  into 
a  heap  they  called  aggeres^  and  what  was  contained  (?)  in  the  agger  [they  called] 
a  wall  That  which  was  brought  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  they  called  munus, 
by  which  they  enclosed  the  city,  from  which  [word]  'munus'  [comes]  murut^," 

There  is  also  a  passage  from  Dionysius  which  applies  to  the  outer 
agger,  and  not  to  the  inner  one : — 

"That  part  of  the  enceinte  of  Rome,  by  which  you  go  to  Gabii,  was  fortified  by 
him  [Tarquinius].  A  large  number  of  people  were  employed  in  making  an  agger^ 
excavating  a  great  foss,  and  raising  the  wall  higher,  and  occupying  the  place  with 
thicker  towers,  because  in  this  part  the  city  appeared  less  strong,  whereas  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  circuit  it  was  very  secure  and  of  difficult  access*." 


*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  AsTY 
of  the  Athenians  included  only  the  city 
proper,  and  not  the  long  wall  to  the 
Piraeus ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
city  of  Rome  did  not  include  the  outer 
waJl  of  enceinte^  nor  the  covered  way  to 
the  Janiculum. 

*  Dionys.  Ilalic,  Ant.,  lib.  ix.  c.  68. 

*  Strabo,  Geogr.,  lib.  v.  cm,  $  7. 
From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  the 
Porta  Esquilina  was  at  the  north  end  of 
the  hill,  not  at  the  south,  as  it  is  usually 
placed. 


y  ".  .  .  Tuta  oppida  quod  operis  mu- 
niebant,  moenia  dicta.  Quo  moenitius 
esset  quod  exaggerabant  aggeres  dicti. 
Et  qui  aggerem  contineret  moenus, 
quod  [mceniendi]  causa  portabatur  moe- 
nus, quo  sepieoant  oppidum,  e  quo 
moenere  moerus."  (T.  Varro,  de  Ling. 
Lat,  lib.  V.  c.  32,  \  141.)  The  passage 
admits  of  several  versions.  The  Eng- 
lish given  above  is  as  literal  as  possible, 
but  the  passage  is  so  corrupt  that  the 
meaning  can  only  be  guessed  at. 

*  Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant,  lib.  iv.  C54. 
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This  passage  is  usually  interpreted  to  apply  to  the  agger  of  Servius 
Tullius,  but  the  road  to  Gabii  was  by  the  Porta  Esquilina  and 
through  the  Porta  Prsenestina  or  Labicana,  a  mile  away  from  that 
agger.  As  observed  before,  the  great  agger  of  Servius  Tullius  ceases 
by  its  junction  with  the  cliffs  of  the  Esquiline  Hill.  But  across  the 
valley  which  runs  between  the  Esquiline  and  Coelian,  and  along 
which  the  Via  Labicana  passes,  there  must  have  been  a  bank  of 
some  kind  and  a  gate.  The  remains  of  a  fortress,  which  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a  sort  of  horn-work  of  the  time  of  the  Kings  to 
defend  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  is  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Esquiline,  and  very  distinct ;  the  wall  on  one  side  is  supported  by 
a  series  of  niches ',  or  arched  recesses,  as  usual.  This  semi-detached 
fort  appears  to  have  been  to  protect  the  gate  between  the  Esquiline 
and  the  Coelian,  which  was  placed  in  the  agger  across  this  valley. 

To  complete  the  line  of  fortifications  round  the  city  of  this 
period,  the  north  side  must  also  be  described.  The  inner  agger 
extends  northward  nearly  to  the  Circus  of  Sallust,  where  the  fortifi- 
cation turns  short  round  to  the  west,  following  a  cliff,  with  a  wide 
and  deep  foss  in  front  of  it,  in  which  the  Circus  of  Sallust  was  made. 
At  this  comer  there  was  a  horn-work  to  protect  the  Porta  Collina ; 
the  ancient  part  of  the  road  now  called  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  passes 
through  this  agger  at  a  low  level,  with  banks  on  each  side  supported 
by  walls.  Near  the  west  end  of  the  Circus  the  cliff  makes  a  sharp 
angle  to  the  south  for  a  short  distance,  on  which  point  a  villa  has 
been  built  *•  \  under  this  the  large  stones  of  the  Wall  of  the  Kings  can 
also  be  seen  against  the  cliff,  behind  the  shrubs.  The  line  of  the 
cliffs  then  turns  again  to  the  west,  following  the  course  of  the  Quiri- 
nal  Hill,  with  the  same  wide  and  deep  foss  between  the  cliff  and  the 
Pincian,  w^ith  the  outer  wall  upon  it.  The  cliff  has  everywhere  been 
faced  with  a  wall  of  the  Kings,  and  this  wall  has  in  most  parts  been 
rebuilt  or  refaced  in  the  time  of  the  early  Empire,  and  often  again 
at  later  periods,  to  support  new  buildings  on  the  upper  level.  Here 
a  piece  of  the  old  wall  of  the  time  of  the  Kings  can  be  seen  through 
a  hole  in  the  back  of  the  brick  arcade  which  is  built  up  against  it 


•  It  was  probably  connected  with 
the  great  Golden  House  of  Nero,  and 
the  porticus  triplices  milliarius  meant 
an  arcade  of  three  tiers  a  mile  long. 
There  are  remains  of  an  arcade  against 
the  western  cliff  of  the  Esquiline  in 
several  places.  The  distance  from  the 
vestibule  on  the  Palatine  is  just  a  mile 


to  this  angle,  \iath  the  ancient  fort  and 
the  porticus  built  up  against  it.  The 
lower  tier  of  arches  remains  visible. 
This  corner  of  the  Esquiline  is  situated 
in  the  street  which  leads  from  the  Late- 
ran  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  called  the 
Via  in  Merulana. 

^  Now  the  villa  of  Mr.  Spithoevcr. 
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The  wall  and  cliflf  then  pass  to  the  south  of  the  Circus,  which 
was  made  in  the  foss,  and  then  to  the  north  of  the  pontifical  palace 
on  the  Quirinal;  here  it  makes  another  angle,  and  turns  to  the 
south,  passing  by  the  ruins  of  the  Thermae  of  Constantine  near  the 
modem  Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo.  Thence  the  line  of  fortification 
was  continued  across  the  short  valley  or  foss  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Capitol,  thus  joining  together  the  defences  of  the  Quirinal  with 
those  of  the  Capitol.  From  the  western  side  of  that  rock  the  forti- 
fication was  no  doubt  extended  to  the  Tiber.  In  this  part  of  the 
city  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient y^jj^?,  and 
yet  it  is  very  apparent  they  have  had  some  influence  on  the  con- 
fused plan  of  the  streets  and  buildings  of  this  part  of  Rome  ^ 

A  portion  of  a  wall  of  the  Kings  is  still  visible  under  the  cliff 
of  the  Quirinal  in  the  gardens  of  the  Colonna  Palace  behind  the 
Piazza  dfe  SS.  Apostoli,  and  therefore  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Via 
Lata,  as  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  is  described  in  Anastasius  as  in 
Via  Lata.  This  part  of  the  wall  has  served  as  a  substructure  for 
the  Thermae  of  Constantine.  Another  portion  of  the  wall  round  the 
foot  of  the  Quirinal  Hill  is  the  one  afterwards  used  as  an  enclosure 
on  that  side  for  the  Forum  of  Augustus.  In  that  part  there  are  no 
cliffs,  the  road  up  the  hill  is  very  steep,  but  there  was  no  vertical 
cliff";  in  other  parts  the  cliff's  remain,  with  or  without  walls  built 
up  against  them. 

The  agger  or  bank  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Kings  had  been 
entirely  disregarded  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  the  early 
Emperors ;  there  are  several  instances  of  remains  of  houses  built 
upon  the  bank  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  injury  done  to 
the  defences.  ^  More  usually  the  line  of  street  follows  the  same  line 
as  the  wall,  having  been  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  side  of  the  old 
foss,  and  the  houses  have  their  backs  built  up  against  the  bank, 
which  is  more  or  less  cut  away  for  the  purpose. 

In  many  parts  of  the  city  also  the  backs  of  the  houses  are  against 
the  scarped  cliffs^  and  sometimes  there  are  gardens  on  the  upper 
level  entered  upon  from  the  second  or  third  storey  of  the  house. 
The  destruction  of  the  buildings  of  the  Empire  in  modern  times  has 
thrown  open  the  old  walls  in  many  places,  where  they  could  not 
have  been  visible  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  as  for  instance  the  de- 
struction of  the  magnificent  brick  terraces  of  the  Caesars  has  thrown 
open  the  walls  of  the  Kings  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  excavation  of 
the  Lavacrum  of  Agrippina  has  thrown  open  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
Kings  behind  it  against  the  cliff"  of  the  Viminal.  The  circumference 
of  THE  CITY  OF  RoME,  that  is,  the  city  of  the  Kings,  can  be  more 

•=  See  Appendix. 
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easily  traced  now  than  it  could  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  although 
unfortunately  considerable  parts  of  the  old  walls  were  long  concealed 
in  monasteries  or  nunneries,  and  could  not  be  seen  or  examined. 

The  PuLCHRUM  LiTTUS,  or  Litus,  is  not  generally  understood, 
and  requires  some  special  study  to  understand  it.  It  is  a  massive 
wall  of  tufa  built  against  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  about  half-a-mile, 
from  near  the  site  of  the  Porta  Trigemina  to  the  bridge  to  the 
island.  For  the  most  part  it  is  concealed  by  the  quantity  of  sand 
and  mud  that  has  been  brought  and  thrown  up  against  it  by  suc- 
cessive floods  of  the  Tiber,  but  it  is  visible  at  intervals  in  several 
places.  The  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  with  its  triple  concentric 
arch,  is  evidently  inserted  in  it,  that  is,  an  aperture  has  been  made 
in  an  earlier  wall  to  insert  this  mouth  of  the  great  drain.  Lower 
down,  near  the  end  of  it,  in  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  called 
Porta  Leoni,  an  aperture  has  been  left  in  the  wall  when  originally 
built,  to  allow  the  small  river  Almo  (now  called  the  Marrana)  to 
pass  through  it ;  the  character  of  the  wall  is  that  of  the  time  of  the 
Kings,  of  the  second  period  of  construction.  Just  at  the  part  where 
that  river  passes  through  it,  there  is  a  recess  in  the  bank  of  the  river, 
as  if  at  some  period  there  had  been  a  quay  there  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  here,  owing  to  this  recess,  it  is  generally  visible,  and  those  who 
do  not  mind  a  dirty  scramble,  may  go  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  see  it  almost  at  any  time ;  now  and  then,  after  a  great  flood,  it 
IS  hidden  by  the  heap  of  sand  for  a  time.  This  wall  is  evidently 
a  part  of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome,  that  enclosed  the  two  hills  in  one 
city ;  and  it  is  of  the  same  architectural  character  as  all  the  other 
parts  of  that  wall.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  flood-gate  were  inserted  in 
this  aperture  of  the  wall  at  the  mouth  of  the  Almo,  the  water  in  that 
stream  might  be  raised  to  any  depth  that  it  was  thought  expedient, 
and  as  that  stream  passes  through  the  Vail  is  Murcia,  the  whole  of 
that  swamp  might  be  made  knee-deep  in  water,  and  a  very  important 
foss  for  a-  defence  of  the  city ;  this,  therefore,  secures  the  southern 
side  of  the  city. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  swamp  three  streams  meet,  to  be 
carried  on  into  the  Tiber  by  this  one ;  the  branch  that  comes 
from  the  direction  of  the  Via  S.  Gregorio  has  not  been  traced,  be- 
cause the  ground  there  has  been  so  much  altered,  and  the  water 
is  probably  at  a  great  depth;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  stream  of  water  passes  in  an  old  drain  the  whole  length  of  that 
street,  from  the  Colosseum,  though  perhaps  thirty  feet  under  the 
present  level  of  the  ground.  There  is  mention  of  an  old  drain 
under  the  Clivus  Scauri  at  an  early  period,  and  the  only  exit  of 
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the  water  from  this  would  be  by  the  same  line.  The  workmen  em- 
ployed under  Signor  Rosa  to  examine  the  drains  of  the  Colosseum 
found  another  drain  coming  down  the  slope  from  near  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  and  the  only  exit  for  that  would  also  be  the  same  as  before. 
We  thus  have  the  FosSiE  Quiritium  clearly  made  out  for  the  south- 
em  and  eastern  sides  of  the  city  of  the  two  hillls ;  we  then  have  to 
mount  to  a  higher  level,  on  account  of  the  different  level  of  the 
ground,  but  the  Velia,  to  make  it  a  secure  fort,  would  require  a  foss 
round  three  sides  of  it,  and  of  this  we  have  distinct  remains.  In 
the  Via  del  Colosseo  old  pavement  still  remains  in  the  cellars  under 
the  houses,  the  line  of  the  foss-way  having  been  altered  at  some 
period.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this  great  foss,  now 
called  the  Via  del  Colosseo,  is  at  least  forty  feet  square,  and  is  the 
foss  which  cut  off  the  Velia  from  the  Esquiline,  and  made  it  part 
of  the  Palatine.  Further  to  the  north  there  are  evident  traces  of 
a  great  foss  outside  of  that  part  of  the  wall  which  was  used  for  the 
Forum  of  Augustus ;  beyond  that  we  get  to  the  great  foss  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  too  much  concealed  by  modem  houses,  and  by 
raising  the  level  of  the  pavements,  to  be  now  visible,  but  in  several 
parts  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Capitol  the  earth  evidently  slopes 
down  on  both  sides,  as  if  originally  into  some  great  foss  never  en- 
tirely filled  up. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Pulchrum  Littus  is  an  important 
part  of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome,  extending  for  about  half-a-mile  along 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  with  that  great  river  itself  to  serve  as  the 
foss.  It  should  be  added,  that  in  all  parts  this  wall  belongs  to  the 
second  period  of  construction,  not  the  first,  the  blocks  of  tufa  are  of 
the  same  size  as  in  the  earliest  wall,  but  they  are  of  fine-jointed 
masonry  cut  with  the  saw.  The  aperture  left  near  the  lower  end  of 
the  wall,  for  the  river  Almo  to  pass,  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  a  flood-gate,  or  loch  ;  it  is  at  a  great  depth,  and  often  under 
water,  but  advantage  was  taken  of  a  dry  season  to  have  a  series  of 
plans  and  sections  taken  of  it  by  Professor  Cicconetti,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  Catalogue  of  Historical  Photographs,  Nos.  157,  368. 

It  seems  very  extraordinary  to  find  that  this  magnificent  old  Wall 
of  the  Kings,  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  kept  the  Tiber  in 
check,  and  has  prevented  it  from  undermining  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  is  only  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  wall  that  enclosed  the  two 
hills  in  one  city.  This  magnificent  wall  has  never  been  properly 
understood  or  appreciated ;  it  is  certain  that  the  engineers  made  the 
new  city  a  wonderfully  strong  fortress,  as  strong  as  the  nature  of 
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the  ground  admitted,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more 
strongly  fortified  city  anywhere. 

This  wall,  like  others  of  the  same  kind  and  the  same  period, 
is  twelve  feet  thick,  and  probably  fifty  feet  high,  built  against 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber  instead  of  against  the  cliff,  but  on  the 
same  principle.  The  river  Almo,  the  small  stream  that  runs 
through  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  ori- 
ginally formed  the  marsh  called  the  Vallis  Murcia.  The  mouth 
of  the  river  Almo  is  also  made  in  a  part  of  this  wall,  which  is 
there  formed  into  a  square  recess,  as  if  for  a  small  port  for  boats 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  port  of  Rome  in  the  Tiber.  Another 
object  of  this  recess  probably  was,  to  have  a  platform  on  which 
on  certain  occasions  the  priests  could  wash  their  sacrificial  knives. 
This  is  stated  to  have  been  done  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Almo, 
but  as  that  river  has  two  mouths  to  it,  of  which  modern  topo- 
graphers have  not  been  aware,  they  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
send  the  priests  to  the  other  mouth,  near  S.  Paul's,  about  two  miles 
below  Rome.  At  that  mouth  the  river  winds  in  a  steep  bed  of  stiff 
clay,  where  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  any  arrangement 
for  washing  the  knives.  The  height  of  the  water  in  the  Tiber  varies 
so  exceedingly,  that  in  a  vertical  wall  by  the  side  of  it,  about  fifty 
feet  high,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  make  arrangements  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  main  object  of  this  great  wall  was  to 
protect  the  foundations  of  the  city  from  being  washed  away  in  one 
of  the  great  floods,  and  this  has  been  successful  for  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  finer  piece  of  civil  en- 
gineering, but  this  main  object  being  secure,  it  is  probable  that  other 
minor  objects  would  be  secured  at  the  same  time,  such  as  a  safe 
landing-place  for  boats,  which  is  almost  certain  must  have  existed 
at  this  point,  although  we  have  no  distinct  record  of  it  Rome  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  Tiber  for  the  supply  of  provisions,  and 
there  must  have  been  some  convenient  landing-place  for  them  at  the 
end  of  this  valley,  protected  by  the  Pulchrum  Littus. 

The  mouth  of  the  Almo  passes  through  the  Pulchrum  Littus 
into  the  Tiber,  and  the  opening  for  it  has  evidently  been  left  in 
the  original  construction,  and  not  cut  through  afterwards.  This 
opening  is  now  under  a  vault  with  a  tower  and  other  buildings 
thrust  out  into  the  river ;  it  is  so  near  the  mouth  that  it  can  be  seen 
firom  the  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  doorway  in  the  wall  of  the  Pul- 
chrum Littus  has  been  originally  open  at  the  top,  or  covered  with 
a  flat  stone  only;   the  present  concrete  vault  is  probably  of  the 
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time  of  the  Republic,  or  it  may  be  medieval.     The  following  is 
the  legendary  history : — 

"He  [Tarquinius  Priscus]  also  began  the  sinking  of  the  sewers;  these  are 
trenches  through  which  the  water  collected  from  every  street  is  conveyed  into  the 
Tiber,  a  wonderful  work,  exceeding  all  description  **." 

"  He  [Brutus]  there  made  a  speech  no  way  consonant  to  that  low  degree  of 
sensibility  and  capacity  which  until  that  day  he  had  counterfeited ;  recounting 
the  violence  and  lust  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  the  shocking  violation  of  Lucretia's 
chastity,  and  her  lamentable  death ;  the  misfortune  of  Tridpitinus  in  being  left 
childless,  who  roust  feel  the  cause  of  his  daughter's  death  as  a  greater  injury  and 
cruelty  than  her  death  itself;  to  these  representations  he  added  the  pride  of  the 
king  himself,  the  miseries  and  toils  of  the  commons,  buried  under  ground  to 
cleanse  sinks  and  sewers,  sa3ring  that  'the  citizens  of  Rome,  the  conquerors  of 
all  the  neighbouring  nations,  were  from  warriors  reduced  to  labourers  and  stone- 


masons. 
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That  the  Janiculum  was  not  considered  part  of  the  City  at  this 
time,  we  have  clear  evidence,  the  Tiber  being  continually  mentioned 
as  the  western  boundary.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the 
Janiculum  was,  from  a  very  early  period,  connected  with  the  city  by 
a  covered  way,  and  so  should  scarcely  be  omitted  in  speaking  of  the 
Primitive  Fortifications.     It  is  referred  to  by  several  authors. 

"And  those  [parts]  of  which  the  river  Tiber  forms  the  defence.  Of  this  river 
the  breadth  is  about  four  plethra  [4cx>ft,]  the  depth  sufficient  to  float  large 
vessels,  and  the  current  equal  in  rapidity  to  that  of  any  other  river,  and  forming 
great  eddies.  The  Tiber  cannot  be  passed  on  foot,  but  only  by  a  bridge,  of  which 
there  was  only  one  at  that  time,  constructed  of  wood,  and  this  they  took  to  pieces 
in  time  of  war*." 

'*The  Janiculum  also  was  taken  in  [by  Ancus  Marcius],  not  from  want  of 
room,  but  to  prevent  its  serving  at  any  time  as  an  arx  or  place  of  strength  to 
an  enemy;  and  it  was  determined  that  this  should  be  connected  with  the  city, 
not  only  by  a  wall,  but  likewise,  for  the  convenience  of  passage,  by  a  wooden 
bridge  which  was  then  first  built  over  the  Tiber '. 

"He  [Ancus  Marcius]  fortified  also  what  is  called  the  Janiculum,  a  lofty 
mountain  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Tiber,  and  placed  in  it  a  suf- 
ficient garrison  for  the  security  of  those  who  sailed  upon  the  river.  For  the  Tus- 
cans, occupying  the  whole  country  on  that  side  of  the  river,  were  in  the  habit  of 
plundering  the  dealers  in  merchandise.  The  wooden  bridge  also,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  held  together  without  brass  or  iron,  by  means  of  the  wood  itself,  it  is 
he  that  is  said  to  have  built  over  the  Tiber.  This  bridge,  up  to  the  present  time, 
they  preserve  with  care,  regarding  it  as  sacred  '." 


'  Dionys.  Halic,  Ant,  lib.  iii.  c  68. 

*  Ibid.,  lib.  ix.  c.  68. 

'  "Janiculum  quoque  adjectum  ;  non 
inopia  loci,  sed  ne  quando  ea  arx  hos- 
tium  esset.  Id  non  muro  solum,  sed 
etiam,  ob  commoditatem  itineris,  ponte 
sublido,  turn  primum  in  Tiberis  facto, 
conjungi  urbi  placuit.''  (Livii  Hist,  lib. 


1.  c.  33. )  The  piers  of  a  wooden  bridge, 
called  the  Sublician  bridge,  which  con- 
nected the  city  with  the  Janiculum,  are 
still  visible  when  the  water  is  low  in  the 
Tiber,  just  within  the  line  of  the  Porta 
Trigemina. 
f  Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant.,  lib.  iii.  c.  46. 
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"After  that,  they  [the  Roman  Consuls]  strengthened  with  more  effectual  forti- 
fications and  guards  the  hill  called  Janicidum,  which  is  a  high  mountain  near 
Rome,  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Tiber,  and  took  care  above  all  things 
that  the  enemy  should  not  possess  themselves  of  so  convenient  a  post  to  annoy  the 
city,  and  there  they  laid  up  their  provisions  for  the  war  ^.*' 

"  Perceiving  that  thb  hill  [the  Janiculum]  would  form  a  strong  position  against 
the  dty,  in  case  an  army  should  advance  against  it,  he  surrounded  it  with  a  wall 
and  ditch,  and  those  that  had  been  removed  from  Tellene  and  Politorium,  and 
other  cities  of  which  he  had  gained  possession,  he  settled  in  this  place*." 

It  was  eventually  included  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the 
Empire ;  one  object  of  this  was  to  protect  the  flour-mills  which  had 
been  made  on  the  side  of  this  hill. 

The  foss  of  the  Janiculum  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  vineyards  on 
the  slope  of  it.  In  the  upper  part  on  the  southern  side,  near  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  a  battery 
was  erected  in  1868  by  the  Pontifical  Government,  which  has  de- 
stroyed the  outline  of  the  old  earthworks  in  that  part  But  below 
this,  within  the  remains  of  the  wall  of  Aurelian,  it  is  quite  visible 
down  the  side  of  the  hill,  nearly  as  far  as  the  monastery  of  S.  Cosi- 
mato.  Under  the  church  also  the  ancient  scarped  cliffs  can  be  seen, 
and  on  the  northern  side,  where  the  mills  are  placed  upon  the  wall 
in  the  old  towers,  the  foss  is  very  evident  on  the  outside  of  them, 
with  a  great  difference  of  level  between  the  inside  of  the  wall  and 
the  outside.  Remains  of  the  towers  and  wall  of  Aurelian  can  also 
be  distinctly  seen  built  up  against  the  scarped  cliffs,  now  serving  as 
substructure  to  the  mills.  This  bank  or  foss  goes  down  to  the  Tiber, 
passing  by  the  Porta  Settimiana. 

The  fortified  palaces  of  the  Sessorium  and  of  the  Lateran  were 
probably  external  fortresses  outside  the  city,  each  with  its  sepa- 
rate agger  and  foss,  but  were  afterwards  included  in  the  boundary 
in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  when  the  present  great  wall  was  built 
by  Aurelian. 

k  Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant.,  lib.  v.  c.  22.  »  Ibid.,  lib.  iii  c.  44. 
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The  fortifications  of  Servius  TuUius,  as  we  have  seen,  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  strengthening  the  outer  line  of  the  old  fortifi- 
cations of  the  separate  hills  chiefly  along  the  base  of  clififs,  and 
connecting  them  together  by  short  pieces  of  wall  and  foss  across 
the  valleys  at  their  narrowest  points,  making  gates  wherever  they 
crossed  a  road,  and  on  the  side,  where  there  was  no  cliff,  making 
a  large  agger. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  passage  in  Pliny  which  gives 
thirty-seven  as  the  total  number  of  the  gates,  involves  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  were  at  least  twenty-five  (according  to  another 
opinion  thirty  gates)  in  the  line  of  the  enceinte  of  Servius  Tullius. 
An  examination  of  the  existing  remains  of  this  wall  of  enceinte^ 
together  with  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  scarped  cliffs  and 
ancient  roadways,  renders  it  probable  that  this  number  is  exces- 
sive. In  the  next  section  the  questions  involved  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  in  question  will  be  discussed.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  here  that  Pliny,  in  enumerating  the  gates,  refers  in  all 
probability  to  the  outer  line  of  encdntCy  which  is  usually  attributed  to 
Aurelian,  but  which  was  already  recognised  in  Pliny's  time  as  the 
wall  of  Rome  (although  not  of  the  City),  and  which,  as  has  already 
been  said,  although  raised  and  mainly  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian, contains  portions  of  an  older  wall,  so  that  there  must  have  been 
gates  in  it  before  his  time. 

In  the  older  line  of  enceinte  there  are  places  for,  and  probably 
were,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  gates.  No  list  is  preserved  to  us,  but 
in  default  it  has  been  usual  to  take  the  names  of  the  gates  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  ancient  authors.  From  Varro,  the  most 
important  authority  on  this  question,  as  being  the  earliest,  we  obtain 
three  names,  viz.  Naevia,  Rauduscula,  and  Lavemalis,  as  in  the  cir- 
cuit, and  Mugionis,  Romanula,  and  Janualis,  as  within  the  walls. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  which  we  think  there  is  reason  to 
place  in  the  enceinte  of  Servius  Tullius  ^  and  we  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  assigned  to  them  their  probable  position : — 

^  See  Nibby,  le  Mura  di  Roma,  di-  8vo.,LipsiiB,i842;  and  Dyer,  in  Smith's 

segnate  da  W.  Gell,  illustrate  con  testo  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  8vo.,  Lond. 

e  note.  8vo.,  Roma,  1820.  G.  A.  Becker,  1856.  Bum*s  Rome  and  the  Campagna, 

de  Romx  veteris  muris  atque  portis,  chap.  iv.  Cambridge,  1871,  4to. 
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I. 

Porta  Flumentana. 

VIII. 

Porta  Viminalis. 

II. 

Carmentalis. 

IX. 

» 

Esquilina. 

III. 

Ratumena. 

X. 

99 

Querquetulana. 

IV. 

Fontinalis 

XI. 

99 

Coelimontana. 

V. 

Sangualis. 

XII. 

»» 

Capena. 

VI. 

Salutaris,  or  Piacu- 

XIII. 

>» 

Raudusculana. 

laris. 

XIV. 

99 

Naevia. 

VII. 

n 

CoUina,  or  Quirinalis. 

XV. 

M 

Trigemina. 

I.  Porta  Flumentana ^ — This  was  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  therefore  probably  across  what  is  now  the  Via  di  Porta  Leone, 
which,  although  a  modern  street,  follows  the  course  of  an  ancient 
one,  running  at  a  low  level  parallel  to  the  river. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  559",  a  large  part  of  the  city,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  gate,  was  inundated.  Again,  in  the  following  year, 
the  two  wooden  bridges  were  carried  away  and  many  buildings 
destroyed,  especially  near  this  gate".  It  was  sufficiently  near  the 
river  for  the  stream  to  flow  through  it  in  time  of  flood,  as  men- 
tioned by  Paulus  Diaconus°;  it  therefore  probably  stood  between 
the  Porta  Carmentalis  and  the  river,  and  on  lower  ground.  Varro  ** 
implies  a  populous  suburb  existing  outside  of  this  wall  and  gate, 
which  is  still  the  most  populous  part  of  Rome,  the  Ghetto  or  Jews* 
quarter.  Here  was  also  a  place  called  lucus  Foetdinus^  mentioned 
by  Livy  in  his  account  of  the  trial  of  Manlius  **,  whence  there  was  an 
open  vista  into  the  Capitol,  through  which  the  temples  of  the  gods 
could  be  seen.  This  gate  is  also  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  letters 
to  Atticus,  but  without  any  indication  as  to  site '. 

II.  Porta  Carmentalis  '. — This  gate  must  have  been  very  near 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  between  it  and  the  Porta  Flumentana 
already  mentioned.  The  exact  line  of  the  wall  of  the  ancient  City, 
connecting  the  fortifications  of  the  Capitol  with  the  river,  cannot  now 
be  traced,  and  hence  the  position  of  the  two  gates,  the  Flumentana 
and  Carmentalis,  is  uncertain.     As  the  former  was  probably  across 


*  See  Note  A,  at  the  end  of  this 
Section. 

"  **  Aquae  ingentes  eo  anno  fuerant, 
et  Tiberis  loca  plana  Urbis  inundavit. 
Circa  portam  Flumentanam  etiam  col- 
lapsa  qusBdam  minis  sunt ;  et  porta 
Coelimontana  fulmine  icta  est,  murus- 
que  circa  multis  lods  de  coelo  tactus." 
(Livii  Hist ,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  9. ) 

■  "Tiberis,  infestiore  quam  priore 
impetu  illatus  Urbi,  duos  pontes,  ediB- 
cia  multa,  maxime  circa  portam  Flu- 
mentanam, evertit.''    (Livli  Hist.,  lib. 


xxxy.  c  21.) 

<^  ''Flumentana  porta  Rome  appel- 
lata,  quod  Tiberis  partem  ea  fluxisse 
affirmant."  (Pauli  Diaconi  Epitome  P. 
Festi,  ed.  Odofr.  Mueller,  p.  89.) 

P  Varronis  R.  R.,  iii  2. 

'  Livii  Hist,  vi.  20. 

'  "Nescio  enim,  cur,  quum  portam 
Flumentanam  Cselius  occuparit,  ego  Pu- 
teolos  non  meos  faciam."  (Cic,  £pist 
ad  Att,  lib.  vii.  ep.  3.) 

*  See  Note  B,  at  the  end  of  this 
Section. 
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the  Via  running  nearest  to  the  river,  so  the  latter  was  probably  across 
the  Via  della  Bocca  della  Veritk,  which  runs  parallel  to  it,  but  nearer 
to  the  Capitol,  the  exact  spot  probably  being  where  the  Via  della 
Consolazione  meets  that  street  Livy  gives  a  distinct  account  of 
a  great  conflagration,  in  wliich  the  temples  both  outside  and  inside 
of  the  Porta  Carmentalis  were  burnt. 

[A.U.C.  539,  B.c.  213.]  "A  terrible  fire  held  Rome  bound  for  two  nights  and 
a  day,  the  whole  of  the  ground  between  the  Salinoe  and  the  Porta  Carmentalis, 
with  the  streets  of  i^quimslius  and  Jugarius.  In  the  Temple  of  Fortune  and  of 
Mater  Matuta,  and  of  Spes  outside  the  gate,  the  vwmdering  fire  burnt  many  things 
both  sacred  and  profane." 

**.  .  .  Others  were  appointed  to  see  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temples  of  Fortuna 
and  Mater  Matuta,  which  were  inside  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  and  that  of  Spes, 
which  was  outside  the  gate'." 

It  must,  therefore,  have  been  very  near  to  the  present  church  of 
S.  Nicolas  in  Carcere,  which  contains  the  foundations  and  other  parts 
of  the  temple  of  Spes.  The  fire,  as  we  see,  damaged  also  two  tem- 
ples in  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  Salaria  or 
salt-wharf  on  the  Tiber. 

Livy  "  elsewhere  mentions  that  a  procession  starting  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  (which  was  in  the  direction  of  the  Circus  Flaminius,) 
passed  through  the  Porta  Carmentalis  and  the  Vicus  Jugarius  on  its 
way  to  the  Forum  Romanum.  The  Vicus  Jugarius  is  without  doubt 
the  part  now  occupied  by  the  Via  della  Consolazione. 

The  gate  was  named  from  an  altar  that  stood  near  to  it,  dedi- 
cated to  a  god  of  that  name.  The  altar  and  gate  of  Carmenta  are 
mentioned  by  Virgil,  and  noted  in  the  Commentaries  of  Servius '. 
Solinus  *  also  mentions  the  situation  of  it  as  at  the  foot  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  Festus '  says  that  by  some  it  is  called  Scelerata,  by  others 
Carmentalis. 

III.  Porta  Ratumena. — ^This  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the 


*  Livii  Hist.,  xxiv.  47,  xxv.  7. 
■  Ibid.,  lib.  xxvii.  c.  37. 

^  **  Vix  ea  dicta ;  dehinc  progressus, 
monstrat  et  aram, 
Et  Carmentalem  Romano  nomine  portam 
Quam  memorant,  Nymphse  priscumCar- 

mentis  honorem, 
Vatis  fatidicae :  cecinit  quse  prima  futuros 
iEneadas  magnos  et  nobile  rallanteum." 
(Virgilii  iEn.,  lib.  viii.  v.  337.) 
"Est  autem  juxta  portam  quae  primo 
a  Carmenta  Carmentalis  dicta  est,"  &c. 
(Servius. ) 

*  "Pars infimaCapitolini montis  habi- 
taculum  Carmenti  fuit,  ubi  Carmentis 


nunc  fanum  est,  a  quo  Carmentali  portse 
nomen  datum  est  (Jul.  Solin.,  Poly- 
hist.,  cap.  i.) 

7  '*  Scelerata  porta  eadem  appellatur 
a  quibusdam,  quae  et  Carmentalis  dici- 
tur,  quod  ei  proximum  Carmentae  Sa- 
cellum  fuit ;  scelerata  autem,  quod  per 
eam  sex  et  tfecenti  Fabii  cnm  clientium 
millibus  quinque  egressi  adversus  Etrus* 
cos,  ad  amnem  Cremeram  omnes  sunt 
interfecti."  (S.  Pomp.  Festi  de  verbo 
rum  signific  quae  supersunt,  ed.  Od. 
Mueller,  p.  334,  col.  i.  1.  2.  Lips., 
MDCcc  XXXIX,  4to.  p.  285,  coL  i.L  5.) 
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/T^r  joining  the  Capitol  and  the  Quirinal,  as  we  read  in  Plutarch  ot 
the  charioteer  whose  horses  ran  away  at  Veii,  and  whose  mad  career 
was  only  stopped  at  this  gate,  when  the  charioteer  was  killed  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol. 

"But  as  the  winning  chariot  was  being  slowly  driven  off  the  course  by  the 
charioteer  decked  with  his  crown,  the  horses  suddenly  took  fright  without  any 
apparent  cause,  but  by  some  supernatural  impulse,  or  chance,  and  started  off  at 
full  speed  with  their  driver  towards  the  city  of  the  Romans.  When  he  attempted 
in  vain  to  pull  them  in,  or  stop  them  by  his  voice,  and  was  hurried  [helplessly] 
away,  he  yielded  to  the  impulse  and  was  carried  along,  until  the  horses  arriving 
at  the  Capitol,  flung  him  out  at  that  spot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gate  which 
they  call  Ratumena '." 

The  same  story  is  told  by  Festus  and  Pliny  ■,  the  former  asserting 
that  the  name  of  the  gate  was  that  of  the  Etruscan  charioteer  who 
was  killed  on  this  occasion.  The  exact  site  of  the  gate  is  generally 
said  to  have  been  just  within  the  tomb  of  Bibulus,  and  in  the 
agger  which  connected  the  fortifications  of  the  Quirinal  with  those 
of  the  Capitol  ^. 

IV.  Porta  Fontinalis.  —The  only  reference  to  this  gate  is  that 
by  Livy,  where  he  says  that  the  Ediles,  M.  A.  Lepidus  and  A.  Paulus, 
made  a  porticus  from  the  Porta  Fontinalis  to  the  Altar  of  Mars 
[b.c.  193].  From  his  speaking  of  a  way  out  into  the  Campus^  it  has 
been  thought,  without  doubt,  the  Campus  Martius  is  meant,  as  he 
uses  the  word  in  several  places  to  mean  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
this  Campus  only.  Beyond  this  we  learn  there  was  an  Ara  Martis 
in  this  part  of  Rome.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  spot  unless 
the  site  of  this  altar  be  discovered.  Very  possibly  it  was  in  the 
agger  near  the  Torre  d^  Conti,  where  remains  are  seen  of  the  time 
of  the  Kings.* 

The  gate  is  however  considered  by  Nibby  to  have  been  connected 
with  a  Campus  Fontinalis  on  the  Coelian,  and  he  further  considers 
that  there  was  a  road  from  it  to  the  Temple  of  Mars  outside  of  the 
city,  and  that  there  was  a  porticus  or  covered  way  from  this  gate 
across  the  valley  to  the  temple,  which  contained  an  Altar  to  Mars  *. 
According  to  this  view,  this  gate  must  have  been  near  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  Coelian,  where  an  ancient  road  may  be  traced,  and  is 
still  a  road  in  the  field  of  the  Villa  Coelimontana,  leading  to  the  church 

■  Plut.  Poplicola,  c.  xiii.  made  in  1873.  shew  that  the  agsperyn^ 

•  Festus,  s.  V.  Ratumena  ;  Plin.,  lib.  the  ridge  across  the  Via  di  Marforio, 

▼iii.  c  6$  :  cf.  SoUn.,  c  xlv.  (al.  Ivii. )  just  to  the  south  of  the  tomb  of  Bibulus. 

^  It  was   supposed   that    there   was  *  **Porticum   unnm  .  .  .  ahcram  a 

reason  for  placing  this  ^c?^  further  to  porta  Fontinali  ad  Martis  aram,  qua  in 

the  south,  so  that  the  Forums  of  Nerva,  Campum  iteressct,  pcrduxerunt. "  (Livii 

Augustus,   Julius   Cresar,    and    Trajan  Hist.,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  10.) 

were  outside  of  it ;  but  the  excavations  *  See  Note  C,  at  the  end  of  this  Section. 
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of  S.  Maria  in  Domnica,  which  would  stand  in  this  so-called  "  Cam- 
pus Fontinalis."  This  field  is  now  part  of  the  garden  of  the  Villa 
Coelimontana,  and  possibly  had  several  fountains  in  it  or  around  it, 
where  afterwards  the  large  reservoirs  of  the  aqueducts  were  placed. 

This  gate  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  on  a  tombstone  now  in 
the  Lapidarian  corridor  of  the  Vatican  Museum,  and  published  by 
Gruter'*,  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  Via  Appia,  but 
on  what  part  of  the  road  does  not  appear  •. 

Festus,  under  the  word  *  Fontinalis,'  mentions  both  the  fountains 
and  the  gate '.  The  festival  of  the  Fontinalia,  in  connection  with 
this  gate  and  field,  is  also  mentioned  by  Terentius  Varro  ?. 

V.  Porta  Sanqualis  sive  Sangualis.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  ascent  to  the  Quirinal,  near  to  a  temple  of  Sancus, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Livy**  as  near  that  of  Quirinus.  Festus* 
says  that  this  gate  and  figure  of  a  bird  were  named  Sanqualis  from 
Sancus  or  Sanquus,  whose  temple  stood  near  this  gate  :  the  probable 
site  is  at  the  end  of  the  Via  della  Dataria,  where  it  runs  into  the 
Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo,  as  here  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
ascent  on  to  the  Quirinal  Hill. 

VI.  Porta  Salutaris  and  Piacularis. — The  Porta  Salutaris 
was  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Quirinal,  near  the  temple  of  Salus, 
which  is  believed  to  have  stood  on  part  of  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  Quirinal  Palace ;  this  temple  is  mentioned  by  Varro  ^  Livy  \ 


*  dis  manibvs 
a  apidi 
matoris 
tabellari 

A  PORTA 
FONTINALI 

(Gruter,  p.  dcxxiv.  n.  12.) 

•  This  is  adduced  by  Nibby  as  ad- 
ditional evidence  that  the  Ara  Martis, 
mentioned  by  Livy,  to  which  the  road 
and  portico  led  from  the  Porta  Fonti- 
nalis, was  the  same  as  the  JE&ts  Martis 
on  the  Via  Appia  mentioned  in  Regio  I., 
and  not  the  one  in  the  Campus  Martius  ; 
and  further,  that  it  supports  his  theory 
that  this  Temple  of  Mars  was  on  the 
north  end  of  the  hill,  outside  of  the 
Porta  Capena,  opposite  to  the  Thermse 
of  Caracalla ;  but  it  must  be  noticed 
that  it  is  only  a  memorial-stone. 

'  .**  Fontinalia,  fontium  sacra.  Unde 
et  Romae  Fontinalis  porta."  (Festus, 
De  Verb,  Sign.,  lib.  vi.,  in  voce  Fon- 
tinalia, ed.  Odfr.  Mueller,  p.  85.) 

*  '*  Fontinalia  a  fonte,  quod  is  dies 
ferise  ejus,  ab  eo  autem  turn,  et  in  fontes 


coronas  jaciunt,   et  puteos  coronant." 
(T.  Varro  de  Ling.  lit,  lib.  v.  c.  3.) 

^  "iEdes  ejus,  quae  essent  in  Palatio, 
diruendas,  bona  Semoni  Sanco  censue- 
junt  consecranda :  quodque  aeris  ex  eis 
redact  um  est,  ex  eo  aenei  orbes  facti, 
positi  in  sacello  Sanci  adversus  aedem 
Quirini."   (Livii  Hist.,  lib.  viii.  c.  20.) 

*  *'  Sanqualis  porta  appellata  est 
proxima  aedi  Sanci,  ideoque  eodem  est 
nomine,  quae  avis  Sanqualis  appellatur. 
.  .  .  Sanqualis  avis  appellatur,  quae  in 
commentariis  auguralibus  ossifraga  dici- 
tur,  quia  in  Sangi  dei  tutela  est." 
(Sext.  Pomp.  Fest.   de  Verb.    Signit., 

PP-  3'7»  343»  34-5»  c^*  Odofr.  Muell.) 

•*  "CoUis  Salutaris  quarticepsos  sedem 
Quirino  :  coUis  Salutaris  quarticepsos 
adversum  est  pila  Naris  (al.  Honoris), 
aedem  Salutis.^' .  (T.  Varro  de  Ling. 
Lat,  lib.  V.  c.  8.) 

*  **  Eodem  anno  [A.U.C.  451]  sedes 
Salutis  a  C.  Junio  Bubulco  censore  lo- 
cata  est,  quam  consul  bello  Samnitium 
voverat."   (Livii  Hist.,  lib.  ix.  c.  43.) 
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and  Pliny",  and  is  named  in  the  Notiiia  and  Curiosum  Urbis  as 
being  in  the  sixth  Regio.  A  part  of  the  Quirinal  Hill  was  also 
called  after  this  temple  :  the  probable  site  is  where  the  Via  Rasella 
joins  the  modem  Via  delle  Quatro  Fontane. 

The  Porta  Piacularis  is  mentioned  by  Festiis "  as  the  gate  where 
certain  expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  he  quotes  Cloatius  as 
his  authority ;  so  far  as  has  been  observed  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  author,  and  Becker  classes  it  with  the  doubtful  and  un- 
certain gates.  This  name  may  have  been  applied  on  the  special 
occasion  when  it  was  so  used  only.  Some  think  that  it  was  only 
another  name  for  the  Porta  Salutaris ;  perhaps,  however,  it  was 
a  gate  near  to  it,  and  there  seems  a  natural  place  for  a  gate  where 
the  road  passes  through  the  line  of  fortification  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 

VII.  Porta  Collina°. — ^This  was  an  important  gate  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  old  city.  The  modem  Porta  Pia  is  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  outer  circuit,  having  the  Porta  Salaria  to  the  north, 
and  the  closed  Porta  Nomentana  to  the  south ;  this  part  of  the 
Via  Nomentana  having  been  altered  and  carried  further  to  the  north. 
The  Porta  Collina  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  agger  of  Servius 
Tullius,  which  curves  inwards  towards  it.  The  earthwork  on  which 
the  house  of  Sallust  was  afterwards  built,  probably  served  originally 
as  a  semi-detached  fort  or  hom-work  for  the  protection  of  the  gate"*. 
It  was  considered  the  weakest  poiiit  in  the  defence  of  the  city ; 
it  was  here  that  the  Gauls  entered,  it  was  the  most  usual  point 
to  be  attacked,  and  was  frequently  burnt  both  during  the  Republic 
and  under  the  Empire.* 

**  Through  it  [the  Porta  Collina]  passes  the  Via  Salara,  which  is  of  no  great 
length.  This  is  joined  at  Eretum,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  situated  on  the  Tiber, 
by  the  Via  Nomentana,  which  commences  above  the  same  Porta  Collina  4." 

The  Porta  Quirinalis  is  considered  by  Festus  the  same  as 
the  Porta  Collina.  The  Quirinal,  he  says,  was  called  by  the  an- 
cients the  Collis,  and  hence  the  gate  was  usually  called  by  that 


«< 


(Fabius)  sedem  Salutii  pinxit 
anno  Urbis  conditae  CCCCL.  quae  pictura 
duravit  ad  nostram  memoriam,  aede 
Claudii  principatuexusta."  (PliniiNat 
Hist.,  lib.  XXXV.  c.  7. )  See  also  Dionys. 
Hal.,  ix.  68. 

■  **  Piacularis  porta  appellatur  prop- 
ter aliqua  piacula,  quoe  ibidem  fielmnt." 
(Festus,  s.  V.  Piacularis,  ed.  Odofr. 
Mueller,  p.  213.) 

"  This  gate  is  believed  to  be  the  one 


called  Agonajis  by  Festus,  tmder  the 
word  Agonium. 

»  Livii  Hist.,  xii.  ;  Dionys.  HaL, 
ix.  68. 

"...  procul  porta  Collina  est  totius 
viribus  urbis.**  (Livii  Hist.,  vii.  11.) 

"...  inter  Esquilinam  CoIKnamque 
portam  posuit  castra."  (Ibid.,xxvi.  10.) 

•  See  Note  D,  at  the  end  of  this 
Section. 

<  Strabo,  lib.  v.  c.  iii.  §  I. 
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name,  but  it  was  also  called  Quirinalis  from  the  adjacent  temple  of 
Quirinus '. 

VIII.  Porta  Viminalis. — This  is  mentioned  by  Frontinus  as 
the  gate  to  which  some  of  the  aqueducts  were  brought  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  city " ;  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Festus. 
Remains  of  the  gate  were  found  in  1877,  near  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian,  on  the  line  of  the  old  road  which  ran 
through  the  outer  gate,  (now  called  Porta  Clausa  or  Chiusa,)  and 
passed  along  the  south  side  of  the  Praetorian  Camp.  This  gate  was 
therefore  about  the  middle  of  the  agger  of  Servius  Tullius. 

"  Servius  raised  upon  the  agger  a  wall  and  towers  from  the  Porta  Collina,  as  far 
as  the  Porta  Esquilina.  About  the  middle  of  the  agger  is  the  third  gate,  of  the 
same  name  as  the  Viminal  Hill  K" 

IX.  Porta  Esquilina  ". — The  Arch  of  Gallienus  was  either  this 
gate,  or  just  within  it,  like  the  Arch  of  Drusus  at  the  Porta  Appia  (now 
S.Sebastian);  the  same  name  was  given  to  the  outer  gate  in  the  mcenui 
over  which  the  aqueducts  were  carried.  Several  passages  in  Livy  and 
Strabo  (given  below)  confirm  this,  and  the  text  of  Frontinus  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  existing  remains  in  any  other  manner.  Strabo 
says  that  the  two  roads,  Praenestina  and  Labicana,  began  at  this  gate, 
and  they  now  begin  at  the  Porta  Maggiore,  in  the  exterior  circuit, 
which  being  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Claudius,  as  is  proved 
by  the  inscription  upon  it,  must  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time 
of  Strabo.  Frontinus  says  that  the  Aqua  Marcia  enters  Rome  at  the 
Porta  Esquilina,  then  passes  under  some  high  ground,  and  emerges 
on  an  arcade  near  the  Porta  Viminalis.  The  remains  are  distinctly 
visible  entering  Rome  through  the  outer  wall  by  the  side  of  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  then  passing  underground,  (where  a  part  has  been 
excavated  in  1871,)  in  the  direction  of  the  Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo,  all 
on  the  outer  wall,  and  near  that  part  of  the  arcade  with  the  specus 
of  the  aqueduct  upon  it  which  was  excavated  in  1870. 


'  Festus,  s.  V.  Quirinalis. 

*  In  this  instance,  as  in  some  others, 
there  must  have  been  another  gate  in 
the  outer  mania  called  by  the  same 
name ;  the  words  of  Frontinus,  com- 
pared with  the  existing^  remains,  are 
decisive  on  this  point  The  remains  of 
the  ^te  in  the  agger  were  destroyed  in 
makmg  the  railway. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  v.  c.  iii.  s.  7.  See 
Note  E,  at  the  end  of  this  Section. 

■  **.  .  .  postero  die  frequentis  porta 
Esquilina.  . .  expellerunt  pecus."  (Livii 
Hist,  lib.  ii.  c.  11.) 


" .  .  .  ad  moenia  ipsa  Romx  popula- 
bundi  r^one  Portae  Esquilinie  acces- 
sere  vastationem  agrorum  urbi  per  con- 
tumeliam  ostentantes."   (Ibid.  iii.  66.) 

"...  iisdem  istis  ferocibus  animis 
egredimini  extra  portam  Esquilinam, 
aut ...  ex  muiis  visite  agros  vestros." 
(Ibid.,  iii.  68.) 

**.  ,  .  media  urbe  per  carinas  Esqui- 
lias  contendit ;  inde  egressus  intei  Es- 
quilinam Collinamque  portam  posuit 
castra."   (Ibid.,  xxvi.  10.) 

"...  lupus  Esquilina  porta  in- 
gressus."  (Ibid.,  xxxiii.  26.) 
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It  appears  strange  at  first  sight  that  the  same  name  should  be 
given  to  two  gates,  one  in  the  inner  wall,  the  other  in  the  outer 
line  of  defence ;  yet  such  must  have  been  the  case  in  Rome,  and  is 
still  the  practice  in  the  Leonine  City,  where  two  gates,  one  in  the 
inner  wall  the  other  in  the  outer  wall,  are  both  called  Porta  Ange- 
lica. Different  names  were  also  given  to  the  same  gate,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  great  eastern  gate  of  Rome,  now  called 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  was  called  Praenestina  by  those  going  to  Prae- 
neste,  Labicana  by  those  going  to  I^bicum,  Esquilina  by  both  on 
returning  to  Rome,  as  leading  into  the  Esquiliae,  the  great  burial- 
ground  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  between  the  Esquiline  Hill  and 
the  eastern  boundary.  In  the  same  manner  the  gate  now  called 
the  Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo  was  called  Tiburtina  by  those  going  to 
Tibur,  and  Viminalis  by  those  entering  Rome  and  going  to  the 
Viminal  Hill ;  the  meadows  or  gardens  into  which  it  immediately 
entered,  between  the  hill  and  the  outer  boundary,  were  also  called 
Campus  Viminalis.  From  the  inner  Esquiline  gate  in  the  great 
agger^  (near  the  site  of  the  great  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,)  two 
roads  diverged,  one  to  the  south-east  going  along  the  present  Via  di 
Porta  Maggiore,  and  out  of  that  gate ;  the  other  to  the  north-east 
going  by  S.  Bibiana,  and  out  by  the  Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo.  Both  of 
these  old  roads  existed  in  187 1,  though  in  a  very  neglected  state,  and 
not  passable  for  carriages  *. 

The  Porta  Chiusa,  to  the  north  of  the  Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo,  was 
on  another  road  to  Tibur  through  the  Via  Cupa,  the  shortest  road 
from  many  parts  of  Rome,  and  the  oldest  road  near  Rome,  cut 
through  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  and  unaltered,  but 
also  entirely  neglected,  and  not  passable  for  carriages.  The  aque- 
ducts go  on  to  the  Porta  Chiusa  and  the  Praetorian  Camp. 

This  line,  along  which  the  aqueducts  were  carried,  is  the  highest 
ground  in  Rome,  being  on  the  main  high  ground  from  which  the 
Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esquiline,  are  only  promontories,  and  this 
agrees  with  Frontinus  %  who  says  they  were  carried  on  the  highest 
part  after  they  had  entered  the  town. 

The  Via  Latina  is  now  a  bridle -road  only,  but  the  line  it  takes 
is  well  marked  out  by  the  tombs  on  each  side  of  it,  and  it  unites 
with  the  Via  Labicana  about  seven  miles  from  Rome,  a  little  to 


*  "Omnes aquae diversa in urbem libra  **.  .  .  dein  Marcia,   quae  ad  libram 

perveniunt,  inde  fluunt  quaedam  alterni-  collis  Viminalis  .  .  .  fluentes  ad  Vimi- 

bus  locis,  et  quaedam  erim  in  eminentiora  nalem    usque    portam    devenient    ibid 

non  possunt,  nam  et  colles,"&c.  (Fron-  rursus  emergunt"   (Ibid.,  i.  19.) 

tinus  de  Aquaeductibus,  lib.  I  c.  1 7. )  ♦See  Note  F,  at  the  end  of  this  Section. 
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the  north  of  the  Piscinae,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Marino, 
and  Frascati,  or  Tusculura. 

"  Then  it  [the  Via  Lalina]  is  joined  also  by  the  Via  Labicana,  which  begins 
at  the  Porta  Esquilina,  the  same  at  which  the  Praenestina  commences  ;  and  leaving 
on  the  left  this  latter  road  and  the  Esquiline  plain,  it  then  proceeds  for  more 
than  120  stadia,  and  after  approaching  old  Labicum,  a  mined  colony  situated  on 
a  height,  it  leaves  this  and  Tusculum  on  the  right,  and  ends  at  Pictae  on  the  Latin 
way.     This  place  is  distant  from  Rome  210  stadia  7"  [about  25  miles]. 

X.  Porta  Querquetulana  or  Querquetularia. — There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  important  gate  in  the  valley  between 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Coelian,  near  the  present  church  of  S.  Cle- 
mente.  The  extremities  of  both  these  hills  were  covered  with  oak 
forests,  and  hence  the  Coelian  was  often  called  Querquetulana,  and 
the  Sacellum  Quequetulanum  is  mentioned  by  Varro  *.  These  oak 
forests  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus',  and  the  gate  also  by  Festus** 
and  Pliny*. 

There  is  a  semi-detached  fort  or  horn-work  to  defend  the  entrance 
to  this  valley,  with  a  tufa  wall  of  the  character  of  the  Kings  on  the 
north  side,  and  an  arcade  of  the  early  Empire  built  up  against  it  on 
the  south,  and  the  foss  round  three  sides  of  it  may  still  be  clearly 
seen**.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  was  in  the  original  fortifi- 
cation another  gate  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  east  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius. 

XI.  Porta  Ccelimontana. — This  gate  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
and  Livy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Coelian,  near  where  three  streets  meet,  first  the  Via  di  S.  Stefano 
Rotondo;  the  second  from  the  Quattro  Santi  Coronati;  and  the  third 
the  Via  di  S.  Giovanni ;  the  two  last  are  modern,  that  is,  made  in 
the  time  of  the  Popes,  not  belonging  to  ancient  Rome,  but  they  all 
meet  at  the  same  point  near  the  Lateran  Palace.  The  Baptistery 
is  built  outside  of  this  gate,  and  so  outside  the  city,  on  the  east  side 


y  Stnibo,  lib.  v.  c.  iii.  s.  9.  A  Sta- 
dium is  about  200  yards. 

■  "Secundae  regionis  Esquilinae .  .  . 
Item  lucus  Lamm,  Querquetulanum  sa- 
cellum." (T.  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.,  lib. 
iv.  c.  8.) 

•  Taciti  Annales,  lib.  iv.  c.  65. 

*•  Festus  in  voce  Querquetulanse : 
"Querquetulanae  ut  reputantur  signi- 
ficari  iNymphse  pnesidentes  querqueto 
virescenti,  quod  genus  sylvse  indicant 
fuisse  intra  portam,  quse  ab  eo  dicta 
sit  Querquetularia,"  &c.  "Querquetu- 
laria porta  Romse  dicta,  quod  querque- 


tum  intra  muros  Urbis  juxta  se  habue- 
rit."  (Sext.  Pomp.  Fest  ed.  Od.  Mueil, 
pp.  260,  261.) 

•^  **  Sylvarum  certe  distingiiebatur  in- 
signibus.  Fagutali  Jovi  etiam  nunc,  ubi 
lucus  fageus  fuit :  porta  Querquetulana," 
&c    (Plinii,  lib.  xvi.  c.  15.) 

^  This  was  long  a  cabaret ^  with  shady 
bowers  formed  in  the  niches  of  the  time 
of  Augustus  ;  to  see  the  foss  distinctly, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  up  the  steps  into 
the  garden  and  look  over  the  cliffs  on 
the  uiree  sides. 
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of  the  foss,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  vineyard  passing 
between  the  Coelian  and  the  Lateran,  with  a  cliff  on  each  side  of 
it,  supported  by  a  brick  wall.  The  gate  was  necessarily  on  the 
western  side  of  the  great  foss,  and  on  the  Ccelian  proper;  the 
Lateran  was  probably  on  the  Coeliolus,  and  separated  from  the 
Coelian  by  the  foss,  across  which  the  a^er  or  bank  to  carry  the 
aqueducts  was  made,  with  the  road  from  the  arch  of  Dolabella  on 
the  top,  and  so  the  foss  is  in  part  filled  up,  and  not  apparent  at 
first  sight.  But  under  a  part  of  the  artificial  bank  of  the  road  from 
the  Santi  Quattro  is  an  arch  over  what  was  a  path  from  one  part 
of  the  Campana  garden  to  the  other ;  under  the  bank  is  a  tomb 
with  reticulated-work  of  the  first  century,  or  not  later  than  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Another  tomb  of  the  first  century,  of 
a  much  finer  character  and  more  perfect,  remains  on  the  bank  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  foss,  popularly  called  the  house  of  Verus, 
but  really  in  all  probability  the  tomb  of  the  Lateran  family  •. 

The  words  of  Cicero '  respecting  this  gate  are  very  explicit,  and 
mark  the  situation  of  the  gate  as  being  on  the  Coelian  and  near  the 
Esquiline. 

"  When  I  said  he  had  entered  by  the  Porta  Coelimontana,  I  would  lay  a  wager 
that  he  said  he  had  entered  by  the  Esqailine." 

Livy  also  refers  to  it,  but  does  not  indicate  the  site  ; — 

*' And  the  gate  Coelimontana  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  wall  round  it 
damaged  in  several  pUces'." 

XII.  Porta  Capena. — This  gate  was  situated  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Coelian  and  the  Aventine,  and  near  the  southern  end  of 
the  Circus  Maximus;  the  line  of  the  agger  and  wall  in  which  it 
was  situated  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  remains  of  the  piers  of  the 
aqueduct  which  was  carried  upon  it,  and  there  are  remains  of  these 
piers  on  both  sides  of  the  modem  Via  Appia  at  the  point  indicated. 
This  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  the  account  of  the  first  Regio,  which 
is  named  after  it,  and  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Aqueducts,  under 
the  head  of  the  Aqua  Appia,  which  passed  over  this  gate. 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  two  gates  that  bore  this  name,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Portae  Esquilina  and  Viminalis.  The  outer  gate, 
now  called  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano,  was  long  called  Porta  Capena, 

•  See  the  Chapter  on  Tombs.  cap.  23.) 

'  **Cum  ego  Ccelimontana  porta  in-  «**...  et  porta  Coelimontana  ful- 

troisse  dixissem,  sponsione  me,  ni  Esqui-  mine  icta  est,  murusque  circa  multis 

lina  introisset,  homo  promtissimus  la-  locis  de  coelo  tactus."  (Livii  Hist.,  lib. 

cc&sivit. "  (Cicero,  Oratio  in  Pisonem,  xxxv.  c  9.) 
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and  this  was  very  likely  a  traditional  name,  for  names  are  com- 
monly traditional.  There  may  even  have  been  a  third  gate  of  the 
same  name  at  the  junction  of  the  Via  Latina  with  the  Via  Appia, 
where  Visconti  and  some  of  the  Roman  Antiquaries  place  the 
Porta  Capena  ** ;  this  name  seems  to  have  applied  to  a  district  called 
after  the  gate  at  the  end  of  it 

XIIL  and  XIV.  Porta  Raudusculana  and  Porta  NiEviA. — 
For  the  general  position  of  these  two  gates  we  have  the  best  pos- 
sible evidence;  the  inscription  on  the  Basis  Capitolina  places  the 
streets  named  after  these  two  gates  in  the  twelfth  Regio,  called  Pis- 
cina Publica*.     They  are  also  mentioned  together  in  Varro^. 

As  to  the  first,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Raudusculana  is  the 
more  correct  reading,  and  that  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  of 
unpolished  brass  or  bronze.  The  words  of  Varro  agree  nearly  with 
those  of  Valerius  Maximus  \  who  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
by  saying  it  was  derived  from  a  brazen  or  bronze  head  placed  over 
the  gate,  and  that  Raudus  was  an  old  name  for  brass. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  road  from  Ardea  (Via  Ardea- 
tina),  after  passing  through  the  gate  of  that  name  in  the  outer  cir- 
cuit, passed  between  the  churches  of  S.  Balbina  and  S.  Sabba  through 
the  Porta  Raudusculana.  There  is  an  important  position  for  a  gate 
here.  The  Via  Ardeatina  passed  over  the  high  ground  under  which 
the  Thermae  of  Caracalla  were  erected. 

The  second  gate,  or  Porta  Naevia,  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
vaUey  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Pseudo-Aventine,  where  the 
road  from  the  Porta  Ostiense  meets  those  from  S.  Prisca  and  S.  Sabba. 
At  this  point,  by  the  side  of  the  present  road  up  to  S.  Prisca,  which 
is  on  the  mound  or  agger^  a  portion  of  the  ancient  foss-way  remains 
open  for  the  space  of  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  corner ;  about 
twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  road,  which  is  on  the 
agger^  the  foss-way  has  an  old  pavement,  but  medieval,  not  original. 


^  That  the  principal  gate  of  that  name 
was  in  the  wall  and  agger  of  Servius 
Tullius  between  the  Ccelian  and  the 
Aventine,  upon  which  the  aaueducts 
were  carried,  was  demonstratea  by  my 
excavations  in  1869  and  1871.  By  the 
filling  up  of  the  foss-way,  the  remains 
are  buried  twenty  feet  deep.  See  note  G. 

*  VICVS  PORTAE  RVDVSCVLANAE. 
PORTA  NAEVIA. 

(Basis  Capitolina.) 
We  consider  that  the  Vicus  Nsevia 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  Regio  at 
the  north-west  comer. 


)  "Deinde  porta  Randuscula,  quod 
aerata  fiiit  (ses  raudus  dictum) ;  ex  eo 
In  veteribus  mancupis  (manuscriptis  ?) 
scriptum,  Raudusculo  libram  ferito. 
Hinc  porta  Lavemalis  ab  ara  Lavemse, 
quod  ibi  ara  ejus  deae."  (T.  Varro  de 
Ling.  Lat,  lib.  iv.  c  34.) 

^  "Genucio  Cipo  Prctori,  paludato 
portam  egredienti  .  .  .  Cujus  testandx 
rei  gratia  capitis  effigies  ABreie  portH\ 
qua  excesserat  inclusa  est :  dictaque 
Raudusculana,  quod  olim  sera  raudera 
dicebantur."  (Valerius  Maximus,  Fact, 
dictorumque  mem.,  lib.  v.  c  vi.  §  4.) 
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this  portion  of  the  old  foss-way  having  been  preserved  to  give 
access  to  a  stone  quarry  under  the  hill  at  the  end  of  it  This 
gate  is  described  by  Varro  as  being  in  the  woods  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  goddess  of  that  name  also  was  worshipped  \  The 
Porta  Naevia  is  mentioned  by  Livy"  as  the  gate  from  which  the 
consul,  Lucretius,  issued  with  part  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  war 
with  the  Etruscans,  so  as  to  circumvent  the  enemy,  who  had  crossed 
the  Tiber.  A  body  of  soldiers  were  posted  at  the  Collina  gate  to 
cut  off  their  return  to  the  river  on  the  north  of  Rome,  and  these 
were  to  cut  off  their  retreat  on  the  southern  side.  The  event  is 
placed  in  the  year  of  Rome  246  [b.c.  506].  At  the  head  of  the 
gorge  near  the  Priorato,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Aventine, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  postern. 

XV.  Porta  Trigemina. — The  name  of  this  gate  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  history  and  topography  of  Rome ;  it  was  situated 
in  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Tiber,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  three  arches,  whence  its  name.  One  of  them 
exclusively  for  the  salt  carts  going  to  and  from  the  salt-wharf 
and  warehouse,  a  second  for  the  emporium  of  general  merchan- 
dise outside  the  city,  the  third  for  the  general  traffic.  The  number 
of  carts,  or  of  pack-horses,  laden  with  salt  must  have  been  very 
numerous,  as  they  still  are,  notwithstanding  the  great  decrease  in 
the  population  of  the  city :  as  the  country  houses  and  villages  for 
many  miles  round  always  depended  on  the  port  of  Rome  for 
their  supply  of  salt,  and  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  devote  two 
gates  for  this  purpose,  one  for  those  going  to  the  wharf  to  load,  the 
other  for  those  returning  loaded.  This  gate  is  mentioned  by  Fron- 
tinus  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly  to  identify  its  situation ".     The 


*  '^Sequitur  Porta  Ncevia,  quod  in 
nemoribus  Naeviis.  NsBvius  enim  loca 
ubi  ea  sic  dicta,  coluit"  (T.  Varro  de 
Ling.  Lat.,  lib.  iv.  c.  34.) 

"  **Consulum  alter  T.  Lucretius  porta 
NsBvia  cum  aliquot  manipulis  miiitum 
egressus :  ipse  Valerius  Ceelio  monte 
cohortes  delectas  educit,  hique  primi 
apparuere  hosti.  Herminius,  ubi  tumul- 
tuxn  sensit,  concurrit  ex  insidiis,  versis- 
que  in  Lucretium  Etruscis  terga  caedit. 
Dcxtra  laevaque,  hinc  a  porta  Collina, 
illinc  ab  Nsvia,  redditus  clamor."  (Livii 
Hbt.,  lib.  ii.  c.  ii.) 

"  The  cave  reservoir  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Aqua  Appia  is  very  near  the  re- 
mains of  the  Sublician  bridge,  and 
Frontinus  says  this  was  at  the  Porta 
Trigemina.     It  seems  probable  that  the 


whole  slip  of  land  between  the  Aven- 
tine and  the  Tiber  was  called  some- 
times the  Salaria,  from  the  salt  wharf 
and  warehouses  forming  part  of  it,  and 
Porta  Trigemina  from  the  gate  in  it. 
Or  it  may  well  be  that  there  were  three 
double  gates,  that  is,  a  gate  with  two 
arches,  as  in  several  of  the  other  gates, 
and  that  these  were  called  the  three 
Gemina,  or  twin  gates.  Frontinus  says 
that  the  reservoir  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Aqua  Appia  was  at  the  Porta  Trige- 
mina, and  at  the  foot  of  the  Clivus 
Publicii  (or  Sublicii  ?).  "We  find  it  in 
a  cave  near  the  southern  end  of  this 
slip  of  land,  near  the  Sublician  bridge 
and  the  salt-wharf,  and  at  the  foot  of 
an  ancient  clivus,  or  steep  road  for 
horses  only,  sloping  up  the  side  of  the 
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district  in  which  it  stands  was  called  the  Salaria.  The  wooden  or 
Sublician  bridge  was  in  immediate  connection  with  this  gate,  and 
one  of  the  three  arches  may  have  belonged  to  the  road  that  passed 
over  that  bridge.  The  Marmorata,  or  marble-wharf,  was  on  the 
outside.  The  close  vicinity  of  the  gate  and  the  bridge  is  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Aurelius  Victor  in  relating  the  death  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus". There  are  some  remains  of  the  old  gate  of  the  time  of  the 
Kings  and  of  the  Empire  in  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  road,  near 
a  medieval  arch  in  a  building  called  Torre  della  Salaria,  which 
crosses  the  road  p. 

Besides  these  gates  there  are  others  mentioned.  The  three  gates 
of  the  Palatine,  (i.)  Porta  Mugionis,  (2.)  Porta  Romana,  and  (3.)  the 
southern  gate  (unnamed),  have  been  referred  to,  as  also  those  of  the 
Capitol,  (4.)  Porta  Saturnia,  and  {5.)  Porta  Stercoraria,  under  the  ac- 
count of  the  respective  hills.  The  gate,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
(5.)  the  Arch  of  Janus,  has  been  referred  to.  All  these  were  within^ 
but  distinct  from  the  line  of  enceinte  of  Servius  Tullius. 

There  are  two  gates  which  should  be  named,  which  were  between 
the  enceinte  of  the  city  and  the  Aurelian  Wall,  namely,  the  (6.)  Porta 
Triumphalis  and  the  (7  )  Porta  Navalis. 

(6.)  The  Porta  Triumphalis,  mentioned  as  the  gate  through  which 
the  triumphal  processions  passed  on  their  entrance  into  the  city', 
stood,  there  is  no  doubt,  somewhere  in  the  Campus  Martius, 

The  only  spot  where  remains  are  found  which  would  answer  to 
the  purpose  of  such  a  gate  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  of 
S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  and  forming  the  entrance  to  the  portico 


clifT  in  the  garden  of  the  monks  of 
S.  Sabina,  the  lower  part  of  it  cut  off 
to  make  room  for  the  roof  of  a  "large 
warehouse."  There  are  remains  of  a 
tufa  wall  across  this  strip  of  ground 
close  to  the  Sublician  bridge,  or  to  the 
medieval  arch  across  the  road,  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  space  from  the  Forum 
Boarium  to  the  Marmorata  ;  there  may 
have  been  gates  also  at  each  end  of  the 
slip.  There  were  frequently  several 
gates  to  defend  the  approach  to  an 
ancient  fortress.  At  Maiden  Castle,  in 
Dorsetshire,  there  are  said  to  have  been 
nine  gates  at  the  pri;  cipal  entrance, 
one  in  each  of  the  banks  which  remain, 
the  road  being  in  the  foss  between 
them,  and  the  gates  at  the  angles  of  the 
zigzag  approach  ;  such  was  not  an  un- 
usual defence  of  the  entrance  to  an 
earthwork. 

<^  ".  .  .  ubi  ab  Opimio  victus,  dum 


a  templo  Lunse  desiliit,  talum  intorsit, 
et  Pomponio  amico  apud  Portam  Tri- 
geminam,  P.  Leetorio  in  ponte  Subli- 
cio,  persequentibus  resistente,  in  lucum 
Eurinx  pervenit."  (S.  Aurelii  Victoris 
de  Viris  illustr.,  cap.  65.    C.  Gracchus.) 

'  See  Note  H,  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  Section. 

<  That  is  to  say  the  city  proper.  As 
will  be  explained  in  the  next  section, 
the  wall  of  fortification  was  already  ex- 
tended to  the  line  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  wall  of  Aurelian,  but  there  is 
a  line  of  streets  running  parallel  to  the 
foss,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  on  the 
north  side.  This  line  probably  follows 
the  foss  which  marked  the  limits  of  the 
pomarium  of  the  city  at  that  time.  The 
portico  of  Octavia  is  in  this  line,  and 
the  gate,  if  there,  had  no  connection 
with  the  fortification,  and  is  therefore 
omitted  from  the  list. 
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of  Octavia.  The  remains,  consisting  of  an  arch  at  each  end,  with 
five  columns  and  a  pediment  on  each  side,  shew  an  important  gate- 
way ;  moreover,  it  stands  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Triumphalis.  The 
questions  connected  with  the  references  in  ancient  authors  to  the 
gate  will  be  discussed. 

(7.)  Porta  Navalis. — This  gate,  Festus '  tells  us,  was  named  from 
the  Navalia  or  public  docks  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  possibly 
the  gate  which  stands  near  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Aventine,  and 
is  now  known  as  the  Arco  di  S.  Lazzaro,  may  be  the  gate  in  question. 
Precisely  at  that  point  a  brick  arch  of  the  second  or  third  century 
of  the  Christian  era  crosses  the  road  under  the  Aventine,  outside 
of  the  Porta  Trigemina,  but  not  on  the  road  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  that  passes  through  that  gate,  which  continues  in  a  straight 
line  along  the  bank  to  the  Emporium,  whereas  this  gate  is  on  the 
branch  road  from  the  Porta  Ostiense.  Becker"  brings  forward  a 
Catena  of  authorities  to  shew  that  the  Navalia  or  Docks  were  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  turn  of  the  river,  near  the  Campus  Martius, 
where  there  is  now  a  port  in  the  river  and  a  landing-place.  But 
there  evidently  were  also  Navalia,  or  large  mercantile  docks  for 
vessels  coming  up  the  river^  which  were  not  able  to  pass  beneath 
the  bridges,  just  as  the  chief  port  of  London  is  helow  London  Bridge. 
The  port  at  the  upper  end  would  be  for  boats  which  were  of  lighter 
draught,  and  especially  for  vessels  coming  down  the  river;  but  the 
more  important  docks  must  have  been  near  the  Emporium,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aventine,  below  the  bridges.  The  gate  was  probably 
in  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  of  the  Docks  and  Custom-house. 

The  following  gates  have  been  omitted  from  the  list,  either  be- 
cause their  sites  are  altogether  unknown,  or  because  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  they  are  rather  misreadings. 

(8.)  Porta  Catularia, — This  gate  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast 
upon  Suetonius  S  in  his  life  of  Augustus,  and  said  to  be  on  one  side 
of  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  the  Porta  Flumentana  being  on  the  other. 
The  gate  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Epitome  of  Festus  by  Paulus 
Diaconus",  without  any  indication  of  the  site.  This  name  may 
probably  be  an  error  of  the  scribe  for  Carmentalis,  the  site  of  which 
agrees  with  the  position  described. 

'  "  Navalis  porta  a  vicinia  navalium  Catulariam."    (Scholiast   Snetonii  ad 

dicta."    (Sext   Pomp.    Fest.   in    voce  Aug.  100,  ap.  Becker,  p.  106.) 
Navalis f  ed.  Odofr.  Mueller,  p.  179.)  ■  "Catularia  porta  Romse  dicta  est, 

'  Becker,   de   Romse  veteris    Muris  quia  non  longe  ab  ea  ad  placandum  cani- 

atque  Portis,  pp.  95 — 97.  culse  sidus  frugibus  inimicum  nifse  canes 

»  "Porta  Triumphalis  media  fuisse  immolabantur,"&c.  (Sext.  Pomp.  Fest. , 

videtur  inter  Portam  Flumentanam  et  in  voce  Catulariaf  ed.  Muell.,  p.  45.) 
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(9.)  Porta  Maecia  or  Metia. — This  gate  is  mentioned  by  Plautus* 
twice,  also  by  Paulus  Diaconus  in  the  Epitome  of  Festus '.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  latter  to  derive  its  name  from  a  castle  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  the  seat  of  a  family  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Livy ;  but  he 
evidently  considers  it  as  a  doubtful  matter,  and  mentions  two  opi- 
nions as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  which  leaves  both  this  and  the 
exact  situation  open  questions.  Dyer  considers  this  name  to  be 
only  a  false  reading  of  Plautus,  but  the  ground  for  this  is  not  ap- 
parent Plautus,  it  will  be  observed,  refers  in  one  passage  to  the 
burning  of  bodies  outside  this  gate,  and  in  the  other  to  the  animals 
which  seem  to  have  been  kept  there  ready  for  sacrifice.  It  has  been 
considered  to  be  another  name  for  the  Esquiline  gate,  as  it  was  out 
in  this  direction  where  the  refuse  of  the  city  was  cast.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  place  for  refuse  was  probably  beyond  the  outer  line, 
and  in  that  case  the  Porta  Metia  would  be  the  Porta  Chiusa,  to 
which  no  name  has  been  given  by  the  antiquaries  *. 

(10.)  Porta  Lavemalis. — This  gate  follows  next  in  order  in  the 
list  given  in  Varro  after  the  Porta  Naevia  and  Raudusculana,  and  is 
therefore  supposed  to  have  been  also  on  the  Aventine.  The  name 
of  this  gate  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  altar  of  the  Latin  goddess 
named  Lavema  *,  which  stood  on  the  Aventine  near  to  it 

There  is  a  gorge  upon  the  Aventine  near  the  western  comer,  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  which  is  the  evident  place  for  a  gate.  It  is 
in  the  same  great  vineyard — formerly  of  the  Jesuits,  now  of  Prince 
Torlonia — as  the  private  house  of  Trajan,  and  near  to  it,  just  to  the 
south  of  the  Priorato ;  this  seems  the  most  probable  site  for  the  gate 
in  question.  This  position,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the  order 
of  Varro,  as  according  to  this  the  Porta  Raudusculana  would  be  be- 
tween the  two  others,  whereas  this  position  of  the  excavated  gate 


*    "Face,    Chaline,    me    certiorem, 
quid  meus  vir  me  velit 

"Chal.  Ille  edepol  videre  ardentem 
te  extra  portam  Metiam. " 

(Plauti  Casina,  act.  ii.  sa  6.) 

'*Ca.  Propera,  quid  stas?  arcesse 
agnos  :  audim  quid  ait  Juppiter  ? 

"  Ps.  Jam  hie  ero  :  verum  extra 
portam  Metiam  currendum  est  prius. 

•*Ca.   Quideo? 

*'  Ps.  Lanios  inde  arcessam  duos 
cum  tintimiabalis." 

(Plauti  Pseudolus,  act.  i.  sc.  3.) 

y  "Metia  porta  ea  est  quae  nomen 
a  Metio  Asthemio  habet,  qui  pro  peste 
sedata  diis  omnia  quae  novo  vere  nasce- 
bantur  et  homines,  et  pecora  etiam  ob- 
tulit  Sunt  qui  a  Metio  illo  fcedifra^o 
dictam  portam  velint,   et  quoniam  ibi 


torquebantur  homines  Romano  populo 
invisam  fuisse  contendunt'*  (Pauli 
Diaconi  Epitome  Festi. ) 

*  In  the  old  map  of  Buffalini  a  foss 
is  marked  with  the  southern  wall  exist- 
ing just  outside  the  Porta  Chiusa,  the 
Praetorian  Camp  forming  its  north  side. 
There  are  three  letterings  on  it :  one,  the 
"  Vivariolum"  (implying  a  place  where 
animals  were  kept  for  sacrifice) ;  "Sepul- 
chrum  commune,"  or  common  burial- 
place ;  and  thirdly,  "Fossa  in  quam 
projiciebant  ossa  cadaverum  ustorum," 
i.e.  the  foss  into  which  they  threw  out 
the  bones  of  the  burnt  bodies. 

•  This  goddess  is  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race : — "Labra  movet  mctuens  audiri 
pulchra  Lavema. "  (Horatii,  Epist.  xvi. 
lib.  L  V.  60. ) 
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leaves  the  Porta  Naevia  in  the  middle.  In  any  case,  the  gate  was 
probably  rather  a  postern  than  a  main  gate  of  the  city  wall,  as  no 
important  road  seems  to  have  passed  through  it,  and  no  other  author 
than  Festus,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  mentions  the  gate. 

(11.)  Porta  Minucia. — This  is  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus  in 
the  Epitome  of  Festus  *»,  and  said  to  be  named  from  a  sacellum^  near 
to  it  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  statue  was  erected  to  P.  Minutius, 
prefect  of  Annona,  according  to  Pliny  ** ;  or  a  gilt  figure  of  an  ox 
erected,  according  to  Livy**,  in  his  honour  outside  of  the  Porta 
Trigemina,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  service  he  had  rendered  to 
the  Roman  people  in  cheapening  the  price  of  com.  There  is 
a  Minucia  mentioned  also  in  the  Regionaries,  as  if  in  the  Campus 
Martius*.  The  Porticus  Minucia  is  also  mentioned  by  Plautus. 
Whether  the  gate  was  in  Regio  XIII.  or  Regio  IX.,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  consider  it  one  of  the  gates  in  the  line  of  fortification. 

(12.)  Porta  Fenestella. — The  authorities  for  this  name  are  Ovid' 
and  Plutarch.  Although  apparently  mythical  at  first  sight,  there 
seems  to  be  reason  for  thinking  that  tradition  had  handed  down  to 
.their  time  the  name  of  an  actual  gate.  Ovid  only  briefly  refers  to 
the  legend  of  Fortuna  entering  the  palace  by  a  window  {fefustra), 
whence  the  gate  bears  the  name  of  Fenestella.  Plutarch  gives  the 
legend  in  full.  In  the  treatise  De  Fortuna  Romanorum^  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  numerous  temples  dedicated  to  her,  and  says : — 

"  Servius  Tullius,  who  more  than  any  other  king  increased  the  power  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  adorned  the  State,  .  .  .  courted  Fortuna,  and  from  her  re- 
ceived in  return  his  kingdom,  so  that  it  was  supposed  Fortuna  frequently  visited 
him,  and  entered  his  palace  by  a  certain  gate  which  they  now  call  FenestellaK" 

In  another  treatise  on  Roman  questions  occurs  the  following  : — 

"  Why  one  0/ the  gates  of  Rome  was  called  Fenestella^  for  this  signifies  a  window^ 
near  to  which  is  what  is  called  the  '  cella'  of  Fortuna  ^,    Whether  it  is  that  Servius, 


*  "Minucia  porta  appellata  est,  eo 
quod  i)roxima  esset  sacello  Minuci.*' 
(Paul,  in  Fest.) 

*  **L.  Minucius  Augurinus  qui  Sp. 
Melium  coarguerat,  farris  pretium  in 
trinis  nundinis  ad  assem  redegit  undeci- 
mus  plebei  tribunus  :  qua  de  causa  statua 
ei  extra  portam  Trigeminam  a  populo 
stipe  collata  statuta  est.*'  (Pliuii  Nat 
Hist.,  lib.  xviii.  c.  4.) 

*  "L.  Minucius  bove  aurato  extra 
portam  Trigeminam  est  donatus,  ne 
plebe  quidem  invita,  quia  frumentum 
Mselianum,  assibus  in  modi  us  sestima- 
tum,  plebi  divisit."  (Livii  Hist.,  lib. 
iv.  c.  16.) 

*  Under  Regio  IX.   the   following 


entry  occurs   in  the  Curiosum  Urbis: 

*^ Minuciam  veterem  et  Frumentariam." 

In  the  Notitia  this  stands,   *'Minucias 

duas,  veterem  et  Frumentariam. " 

'   "N^cte  domum  parva  solita  est 

intrare  fenestra  : 

Unde  Fenestellae  nomina  porta 

tenet." 
(Ovid.  Fasti,  lib.  vi.  1.  577.) 
V  Plutarchi  Moralia,  De  Fortuna  Ro- 
manorum,  cap.  x. 

^  The  Greek  runs  literally,  "was 
called  Thuris,  which  signifies  Fenestra^ 
near  to  which  is  what  is  called  the 
Thalamus  of  Fortune."  (Plutarchi  Mo- 
ralia, Quarstiones  Romance,  cap.  xxxvL ) 
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being  the  most  fortunate  of  kings,  [was  supposed  to]  derive  his  glory  from  the 
frequent  visits  of  Fortuna  through  this  window— or  whether  this  is  all  fabulous — 
and  that  the  name  of  the  place  has  its  origin  from  the  circumstance  that  when  the 
king,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  was  dead,  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of  Servius,  a  virtuous  and 
loyal  lady,  put  out  her  head  from  this  window  to  address  the  citizens,  and  so  urged 
them  that  they  elected  Servius  for  their  king." 

There  being  so  many  temples  of  Fortuna,  they  do  not  assist  us  in 
determining  the  site,  but  it  seems  clear  that  this  gate  must  have  been 
a  postern  to  the  palace  on  the  Palatine,  probably  the  same  that  is 
now  called  Porta  Romana,  near  the  Regia  or  Royal  palace.  It  had 
therefore  no  place  in  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius. 

(13.)  Porta  Libitinensis,  mentioned  by  Lampridius',  was  a  gate 
probably  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Libitina,  a  goddess  who  presided 
over  funerals. 

(14.)  Porta  Ferentina. — This  gate  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in 
the  Life  of  Romulus,  though  it  seems  like  a  misreading  *. 

"Indeed,  after  those  murderers  were  given  up  and  punished  by  both  parties, 
their  calamities  visibly  abated ;  and  Romulus  purified  the  city  with  lustrations, 
which  (they  tell  us)  are  yet  celebrated  at  the  Porta  Ferentina'." 

In  the  gorge  on  the  south  side  of  the  Coelian,  between  S.  Stefano 
Rotondo  and  S.  Maria  in  Domnica,  there  is  evidently  a  very  ancient 
road  in  a  foss-way  belonging  to  the  Primitive  Fortifications.  The 
two  springs  under  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Coelian,  supposed 
to  have  been  those  of  the  Camense  and  of  Egeria,  are  very  near  this 
spot,  and  may  very  probably  come  from  a  source  in  the  hill  above, 
which  has  not  been  noticed,  and  may  have  been  called  the  head  of 
the  water  of  Ferentinae  in  the  time  of  the  Kings. 

(15.)  A  gate  near  the  "Columnae  Vipsanae"  is  mentioned  by 
Martial ",  but  from  the  context  it  must  be  the  Porta  Capena. 

(16.)  Porta  Agonensis  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  considered  by 
Festus  to  be  the  same  as  the  Porta  CoUina. 

^  "Galea  ejus  bis  per  portam  Libi-  be  understood  as  meaning  the    com- 

tinensem  data  est."    \lBX,  Lampridius,  munity  of  priests  who  dwelt  there, 

in  Vita  Commodi  Aytonini,  c  i6.)  ^  Plutarch's  Life  of  Romulus. 

^  The  passage  in  question  refers  to  ■*  "  Qua  vicina  pluit  Vipsanis  Porta 

certain  cities  being  made  tributary  to  Columnis.  (Martial,  iv.  1 8.) 
ihj  **Ferentine  Gate."     It  could  only 
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NoTi  A,  p.  82.    Porta  Flumentana. 

I.  The  Porta  Flumentana  probably  stood  nearly  midway  between 
the  two  bridges,  the  Pons  Palatinus,  now  called  Ponte  Rotto,  and 
the  bridge  of  ^Emilius  (?)  from  the  island.  A  gateway  fortress  and 
HU-dU'pont  would  here  be  necessary,  and  the  castle  of  the  Cres- 
centii  was  probably  built  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  fortress.  There 
would  also  naturally  be  an  area  or  open  place  within  such  a  for- 
tress, which  may  have  been  called  Lucus  Pcstilinus,  Remains  of 
the  foss  round  such  a  fortress  may  be'  distinctly  traced,  though 
now  for  the  most  part  turned  into  cellars  under  the  modem  houses. 
Some  say  that  the  Porta  Flumentana  is  the  one  now  called  Porta 
del  Popolo,  in  the  outer  mcdnte  at  the  north  end.  Some  of  the 
passages  relating  to  this  gate  agree  with  that  supposition. 

Note  B,  p.  82.    Porta  Carmentalis. 

II.  The  Porta  Carmentalis  was  near  the  church  of  S.  Omobono, 
which  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Via  della  Con- 
solazione  (No.  106),  a  cippus  terminalis  is  visible  near  this  church, 
in  an  area  or  place  made  by  order  of  the  Senate,  by  the  JPratorgs 
j£rariif  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  and  M.  Salvius,  and  by  the  inscription 
which  is  in  sUu : — 

CALPVRNIVS  .  pISO  . 

M  .  SALLVIVS  . 

PR  .  AER  . 

arxam  .  ex  .  S.  c  a.  prIvatis  . 

pvblica  .  pecvnia  . 

redbmptam  .  terminavit. 

PAVLI  .  ml.  PONT.  MAX. 

IVSSV. 

CVIVS  .  BENEPICIO  . 

MAIORVM  .  MONVMEN« 

TA  .  SERVANTVR  .  VT  . 

ANTIQWM  .  LOCVM  . 

INDICET  .  VBI  .  NVPER  , 

EFFOSSVS.  FVERAT 

ERECTVS  .  EST  . 

AN  .  SAL  .  M.  D.  LVI 
AB  .  VRBE  .  CONDITA  . 

M.M.   CCC   IX. 
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Note  C,  p.  84.  Porta  Fontinalis. 
During  the  great  excavations  in  the  years  1875  and  1876,  in 
making  the  Via  Nazionale,  a  city  gate  of  the  time  of  the  Kings  was 
found  under  the  Villa  Antonelli,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  with  considerable  part  of  a  city  wall  of  that  period. 
This  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  the  Porta  Fontinalis ;  it  is 
situated  on  ground  abounding  with  springs  and  fountains ;  extensive 
and  important  Thermae  of  the  second  century  are  close  to  it,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Thermae  of 
Constantine,  which  also  appear  to  have  been  in  part  made  out  of 
these  earlier  Thermae.  The  gateway  may  perhaps  have  been  rebuilt 
at  that  time  of  the  old  materials ;  it  stands  upon  a  bed  of  concrete, 
and  has  a  brick  arch  of  the  fourth  century  made  over  the  original 
arch  of  tufa.  But  the  soil  in  this  part  of  the  Quirinal  Hill  is  a  deep 
bed  of  clay,  and  the  concrete  may  have  been  necessary  for  a 
foundation. 

Note  D,  p.  86.    Porta  Collina. 

During  the  excavation  for  the  foundations  of  the  great  building 
for  the  Finance  Department,  in  1874,  remains  of  this  gate  were 
found  nearly  on  the  line  with,  and  on  a  level  with  the  aqueduct,  which 
goes  along  the  horn-work  to  the  reservoir  of  the  first  century  under 
the  house  of  Sallust,  now  of  Mr.  Spithoever,  who  rebuilt  a  house  on 
that  site  about  1870,  on  the  old  foundations. 

Note  E,  p.  87.     Fortification. 

There  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Tarquins  and  Servius 
TuUius  erected  a  double  agger,  the  inner  one  usually  called  the  a^r 
of  Servius  TuUius,  and  an  outer  one,  or  wall  of  enceinte;  and  that 
the  two  gates  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Fronlinus  were  in  this  outer 
agger;  the  Porta  Viminalis  being  the  present  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  and 
the  Porta  Esquilina  the  present  Porta  Maggiore.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  passages  of  Strabo  and  Frontinus  with  the 
inner  line,  the  wall  of  the  City  proper,  whereas  they  agree  perfectly 
with  the  outer  line  (the  Wall  of  Rome,  as  distinct  from  the  City) 
in  all  respects.  Nearly  all  the  aqueducts  entered  Rome  at  the 
Porta  Maggiore ;  immediately  within  that  gate  are  large  reservoirs 
for  the  water  brought  by  the  Marcia,  the  Claudia,  and  the  Anio 
Novus.  An  important  branch  of  the  Marcian  goes  to  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo ;  it  passes  on  the  old  high  bank  on  which  the  wall  of  the 
Empire  is  built,  and  underground  through  a  hillock  midway  be- 
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tween  the  two  gates,  but  emerges  above  ground,  and  is  carried  for 
a  short  distance  on  an  arcade  now  almost  buried,  close  to  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo.  This  exactly  agrees  with  the  account  of  Frontinus 
and  Strabo. 

Note  F,  p.  88. 

The  pavement  of  these  old  roads  or  streets  of  the  time  of  the 
Empire  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a  speculative  building  company 
in  1874-75.  They  carried  away  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  earth 
from  the  surface  of  the  Exquiliae,  that  they  not  only  removed  all  the 
vegetable  mould  that  the  gardeners  had  collected  during  several 
centuries  (for  this  district  had  long  been  market  gardens),  but  they 
also  reduced  the  level  of  the  ground  below  what  it  had  been  in  the 
time  of  the  early  Empire,  destroying  all  the  old  pavement,  in  order 
to  bring  to  light  the  older  tombs  of  the  time  of  the  Republic,  or 
earlier.  An  Etruscan  tomb  was  found  under  a  Roman  one.  If  they 
had  preserved  the  old  pavements  of  the  roads,  and  searched  the 
ground  on  each  side  of  them,  they  would  have  found  quite  as  much, 
at  one-fourth  of  tlie  cost 

Note  G,  p.  91. 

In  1877  the  western  tower  of  this  gate  was  again  cleared  out 
more  thoroughly  than  it  was  before,  because  in  1869  and  187 1 
there  was  a  wine-press  in  the  room  made  in  the  interior  of  this 
tower,  and  the  monks  of  S.Gregory,  to  whom  it  then  belonged, 
would  not  allow  this  to  be  removed;  the  property  now  (in  1877) 
belongs  to  the  Giunta,  or  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  who  give  leave 
for  any  excavations  to  be  made  that  do  not  injure  the  value  of  the 
property.  But  the  monks  had  previously  granted  a  long  lease  to 
one  of  their  body  who  acts  as  gardener,  and  he  had  to  be  paid  for 
permission  to  move  this  wine-press.  The  tower  is  now  excavated 
down  to  the  original  pavement,  the  walls  built  of  large  blocks  of 
tufa  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  and  the  specus  or  conduit  of  the  earliest 
aqueduct,  the  Aqua  Appia,  made  in  310  b.c,  cutting  through  the 
wall ;  these  are  now  distinctly  visible.  This  is  an  important  point 
in  the  history  of  the  city  of  Rome,  it  demonstrates  several  things : 
I.  The  line  of  the  aqueducts.  2.  The  site  of  the  gate  as  high  up 
in  the  valley  as  possible,  in  a  line  with  the  northern  cliflf  of  the 
Pseudo-Aventine,  against  which  are  remains  of  the  wall  of  the  Kings, 
visible  in  1868,  but  concealed  by  Signor  Rosa  by  throwing  upon  it 
the  earth  that  he  brought  from  the  Palatine.  The  aqueduct  passed 
at  the  foot  of  this  wall^  and  has  been  brought  to  light  at  the  further 
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end,  before  it  passed  over  or  under  another  gate,  the  Porta  Mascia, 
after  receiving  the  surplus  water  of  several  other  aqueducts  which 
passed  there  on  a  higher  level,  and  cast  their  waters  into  this  earliest 
and  lowest  A  stone-quarry  has  been  made  there  with  the  help  of 
the  aqueduct,  one  side  of  which  was  cut  away  to  enable  a  horse  and 
cart  to  go  along.  Part  of  this  old  quarry  is  still  in  use,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  tufa  of  a  soft  character  and  dark  yellow  colour,  or  some- 
times of  a  reddish  hue,  is  brought  out  of  it  for  rubble  walls  in  all 
parts  of  Rome  in  building  the  new  city.  (See  also  the  Chapter  on 
the  Aqueducts — Aqua  Appia.) 

There  may  have  been  another  gate  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley, 
where  the  river  Almo  (now  called  the  Marrana)  crosses  it,  but  if  so, 
it  was  not  the  gate  of  the  City,  as  Canina  found  tombs  within  that 
line  in  the  lower  part  of  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Coelimontana,  near 
the  fountain  of  Egeria,  which  was  at  the  lower  end  of  the  grove  of 
the  Muses,  and  there  are  remains  of  a  building  of  the  first  century 
against  the  clifif  near  this  point,  probably  the  ^des  Cammarum. 


Note  H,  p.  93.    Port  of  Rome. 

Just  outside  the  gate  is  the  Marmorata  or  quay  for  landing  marble, 
still  in  use.  This  quay  originally  extended  lower  down  the  river, 
under  the  Emporium.  Considerable  remains,  belonging  to  this, 
were  excavated  in  1866  and  following  years,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  under  one  of  the  large  vineyards  of  Prince  Torlonia,  in  which 
the  ruins  of  the  Emporium  also  stand.  On  this  spot  two  fine  marble 
columns,  with  the  name  of  Trajan  upon  them,  were  dug  up  a  few 
years  since,  just  where  they  had  been  landed,  probably  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Just  within  the  gate  is  the  Salaria  or  Salt-wharf,  where 
salt  is  landed  and  warehoused;  this  wharf  is  near  the  upper  end  of 
the  Port,  which  was  bounded  by  a  large  iron  chain  across  the  river, 
probably  to  fasten  the  barges  to,  which  in  the  rapid  stream  must 
have  been  very  necessary.  This  great  chain  was  carried  upon  large 
stone  corbels  strongly  fixed  in  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
those  on  the  side  of  the  city  were  in  the  tufa  wall  called  the  Pul- 
chrum  Littus  of  the  Kings.  Unfortunately  in  this  part  a  medieval 
house  has  been  built  over  it,  and  the  corbels  are  either  entirely 
destroyed,  or  covered  over  and  concealed  by  the  house.  On  the 
opposite  bank,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Ripa  Grande,  and  imme- 
diately above  the  remains  of  the  wooden  bridge  or  Pons  Sublicius, 
the  corbels  remain ;  three  of  them  are  perfect,  and  are  carved  into 
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gigantic  lions*  heads  "  of  Etruscan  character,  which  are  probably  of 
the  time  when  the  port  was  made  ®.  The  middle  of  the  three  cor- 
bels has  holes  sunk  on  each  side  of  it,  but  not  carried  through,  pro- 
bably to  let  in  a  wooden  pole  on  which  to  fix  a  chain  or  ropes  on 
each  side.  In  the  outer  corbels  the  hole  is  carried  through,  and  is 
large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm,  or  a  wooden  pole.  The  corbels 
are  of  hard  stone,  about  three  feet  square.  The  bank  of  the  river 
just  above  the  salt-works  has  always  been  called  traditionally  Porta 
Leoni,  although  no  one  knew  the  origin  of  the  name. 


■  They  are  often  under  water,  and  in 
the  summer,  when  the  water  is  low,  had 
long  been  so  covered  with  brushwood 
that  they  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  They  were 
discovered  by  accident  in  February, 
1866,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  and  his 
photographer,  Mr.  Simelli,  while  grop- 
ing their  way  along  the  bank  in  search 


of  a  good  point  of  view  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  nearly  opposite 
to  them.  Mr.  Simelli  was  obliged  to 
cut  away  the  brushwood  to  get  a  photo- 

fraph  of  these  corbels,  from  which  our 
'late  is  taken. 

•  ».a  19s,  A.U.C.  558 ;  Livii  Hist, 
xxxv.  10,  41. 


/.  69,  line  28.  Terentius  Varro,  in 
the  paragraph  here  referred  to  (De 
Ling.  Lat,  c.  5,  s.  51,  edit.  Mueller, 
1833),  probably  intended  to  include  the 
other  two  colUs^  the  Viminalls  and  Esqui- 


lina;  if  so,  the  Quirinal  Palace,  the 
Barberini  Palace,  and  the  great  church 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  now  occupy  three 
of  those  summits. 


SECOND  APPENDIX. 

The  Capitolium  (?),  or  Municipium. 

This  great  public  building  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  now  called  the  Municipium,  formerly  called  the  Capito- 
lium (?),  is  one  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  It  is  a  large  square  building,  with  an  open  court  in  the 
middle  of  no  great  extent.  The  northern  front  is  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  built  by  Michael  Angelo.  This  part  is  only  three 
storeys  high  %  it  is  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  forms  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle^  called  Piazza  del  Campidoglio;  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  this  place  are  also  public  buildings,  now  museums;  the 
northern  side  is  open  to  the  small  garden  on  the  slope  on  that  side 
and  the  cltvus  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  modem  carriage-road. 
But  on  the  opposite  side  the  Municipium  faces  towards  the  Forum 
Romanum,  of  which  it  forms  the  northern  side,  being  built  on  the 
slope,  it  has  three  other  storeys  under  the  level  of  the  three  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  two  upper  floors  are  rooms  for  the  clerks*  offices,  and 
other  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  municipality  of  Rome.  Under 
these  the  middle  storey  is  now  used  as  lumber-rooms  only,  but  parts 
of  the  walls  of  this  storey  are  very  ancient  Under  these,  on  the 
southern  side  only,  is  the  Tabularium,  or  long  gallery,  which  was 
originally  open,  as  an  arcade  or  porticus,  towards  the  Forum,  with 
the  bronze  tablets  against  the  back  wall.  Under  this  again  is 
another  long  narrow  gallery  divided  by  partition-walls,  that  is,  walls 
that  do  not  go  quite  across  the  gallery,  but  leave  space  for  a  pas- 
sage behind  them,  thus  forming  a  series  of  small  square  chambers, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  narrow  window,  originally  a  loophole.  This  is 
the  ^rarium  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  and  the  Tabularium  over  it 
was  of  the  same  period.  The  arcade  or  porticus  which  forms  the  front 
of  the  Tabularium  has  long  been  walled  up,  and  it  is  considered  dan- 
gerous to  re-open  the  arches  on  account  of  the  great  weight  above 
them,  since  the  upper  storeys  have  been  built  of  stone.  The  two 
upper  storeys  were  originally  of  wood  only,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  it  to  be  the  same  building  the  burning  of  which  is  so 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  classical  authors,  Tacitus  ^  and  others. 

The  lower  part  being  considered  as  foundations  only,  its  preser- 

*  See  Plate  I.     The  third  or  middle  (called   secret)  flight  of  steps  of  the 

floor  is  not  visible  on  the  exterior,  being  ^rarium  leads  up  to  it 

under  the  great  hall  (it  is  shewn  in  the  ^  See  Plate  IV.  of  the  Construction 

Plan,  Phite  IT.),  which  is  on  the  level  of  this  building,  and  Plates  VI.   and 

of  the  top  of  the  external  flight  of  steps.  VIII.  of  the  IHagrams. 

This  floor  is  level  with  the  Senaculum  «  Taciti  Hist,  lib.  i.  c  2,  et  lib.  ill 

at  the  east  end,  and  the  great  internal  c  72,  and  p.  117  of  this  Appendix. 
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vation  was  not  mentioned,  and  it  has  thus  remained  almost  unaltered 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  Rome.  Part  of  the  front 
towards  the  Forum  has  been  refaced  with  small  square  stones  at 
a  much  later  period,  after  the  time  of  the  Early  Empire,  probably 
by  King  Theodoric,  c,  a.d.  520,  when  all  the  public  buildings  were 
repaired,  as  we  are  told  in  his  own  letters,  preserved  by  Cassio- 
dorus  ^.  In  the  interior  the  original  construction  remains,  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall  has  been  much  eaten  away  by  salt,  it  having  been 
used  as  a  salt-warehouse  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  Tabularium,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
^rarium,  has  escaped  the  salt,  and  has  not  been  altered,  so  that 
the  original  construction  can  there  be  seen.  It  belongs  to  the 
second  period  of  the  Walls  of  the  Kings «,  not  quite  so  early  as  the 
Wall  of  Roma  Quadrata  on  the  Palatine.  This  is  the  identical  build- 
ing which  seems  to  be  intended  by  Varro'  as  one  of  the  three 
buildings  that  remained  of  the  original  city,  called  Satumia.  The 
other  two  were  the  temple  of  Saturn  in  front  of  it,  and  the  gate 
of  Saturn  close  to  the  temple.  Through  and  under  the  basement 
of  this  temple  was  the  entrance  to  the  steps  of  the  iErarium. 

The  only  way  to  ascertain  in  what  sense  the  word  CapitoUum  was 
used  in  early  history,  and  at  the  time  of  the  burning,  seems  to  be  to 
quote  all  the  passages  in  Livy  and  Tacitus  in  which  it  is  used,  with 
the  context  The  word  was  evidently  used  in  more  than  one  sense 
at  different  periods. 

The  Capitolium  is  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  following  places  in 
his  History : — 

A.U.C.  4.  '* .  .  .  he  [Romulus]  marched  up  in  procession  to  the  Capitolium^  car- 
rying on  a  frame,  properly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  spoils  of  the  enemjr's 
general  whom  he  had  slain ;  and  there  laying  them  down  under  an  oak,  which 
the  shepherds  accounted  sacred,  he  at  the  same  time,  while  he  offered  this  present, 
marked  out  with  his  eye  the  bounds  of  a  temple  for  Jupiter,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  new  name,  saying,  Jupiter  Feretrius'." 

The  Capitolium  of  the  Romans  at  that  time  was  Roma  Quadrata, 
their  Capitol  when  the  Palatine  Hill  was  a  separate  fortress,  and  the 
hill  of  Saturn  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Sabines,  before  the  union  of 
the  two  hills  into  one  city;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  was 
therefore  founded  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Roma  Quadrata, 
where  remains  of  a  temple  of  that  period  can  still  be  seen. 

*  Cassiodorus — Variorum, lib.  iv.  0.30.      the  gate  of  Saturn,  and  the  "postid 

•  See  Plates  I.  and  II.  of  the  Con-  muri,"  an  expression  used  in  a  law,  re- 
structum  of  this  building.  lating  to  the  walls  behind  the  temple, 

'  See  Temple  of  Saturn,  p.  122,  note  p  i.e.  walls  in  this  postica^  part  of  the 

of  this  Appendix.  Varro  does  not  men-  Saturnine  district, 

tion  any  tmildin^^  but  says  the  three  «  Livii  Hist.,  lib.  I  c  la 
remains  were  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
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That  this  view  is  contrary  to  the  interpretation  of  the  events 
usually  received  I  am  aware,  but  there  is  more  to  be  said  on  my 
side  than  appears  at  first  sight  The  remains  of  the  temple,  of  the 
same  construction  as  the  walls  of  Roma  Quadrata,  are  very  near  to 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Romulus,  the  most  natural  place  for  him 
to  build  his  first  temple.  The  battle  on  the  site  of  the  Forum, 
when  Metius  Curtius  leapt  into  the  gulf,  is  put  by  Livy  in  the  year 
5  of  Rome,  or  the  year  after  the  foundation  of  that  temple ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  after  the  peace,  and  the  union  of  the  two  hills  in  one  city, 
the  Sabines  occupied  the  hill  of  Saturn ;  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  the  Romans  would  have  given  this  up  to  them  unless  they  had 
previously  occupied  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  this  early  history 
is  very  obscure,  but  the  buildings  themselves  are  in  many  cases 
better  evidence  than  what  is  written  about  them.  No  walls  of  the 
same  early  character  as  those  of  Roma  Quadrata  have  been  found 
on  the  hill  of  Saturn.  The  building  which  Varro  mentions  as  the 
earliest,  belongs  to  the  second  period  of  the  Walls  of  the  Kings. 

A.U.C.  114.  "...  he  [Ancus  Martins]  removed  the  whole  multitude  to  Rome, 
and  as  the  original  Romans  entirely  occupied  the  ground  round  the  Palatium,  the 
Sabines  the  Capitolium,  and  the  arx^  or  citadel  \"  &c. 

In  this  passage  Capitolium  means  the  Capitoline  Hill,  then  occu- 
pied by  the  Sabines,  it  could  not  therefore  have  been  at  thai  time 
the  Capitol  of  the  Romans — ^it  was  made  the  Capitol  of  the  united 
city  of  the  two  hills.     The  arx  is  also  mentioned  separately. 

A.U.C.  294.  "...  A  number  of  exiles  and  slaves,  amounting  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred,  under  the  command  of  Appius  Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  seized  on  the 
Capitolium  and  the  arx  by  night,  and  put  to  death  all  those  in  the  latter,  who 
refused  to  join  the  conspiracy,  and  take  arms  along  with  them '.  '* 

In  this  passage  the  Capitolium  is  distinguished  from  the  arx  or 
citadel,  "  Capitolium  atque  arcem." 

"...  Ought  not  every  man,  as  well  of  the  patricians  as  commoners,  the  con- 
sul, tribunes,  citizens,  all  in  short,  to  have  snatched  up  arms  in  such  a  cause,  to 
have  run  to  the  Capitolium^  to  have  restored  to  liberty  and  peace  that  most  august 
residence  of  the  supremely  good  and  great  Jupiter ". " 

Here  Capitolium  means  the  temple,  or  rather  the  temple  is  evi- 
dently in  the  [arx  or]  Capitolium  in  this  sense. 

**  The  same  night  messengers  arrived  at  Tusculum,  with  accounts  of  the  citadel 
(arx)  being  taken,  the  Capitolium  seized,  and  of  other  disturbances  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  city  .  .  . 

"  They  were  joined  by  the  troops  of  Tusculum,  and  citizens  and  allies  vied  with 

fc  Livii  Hist.,  lib.  i.  c.  33.  *  Ibid.,  lib.  iii.  c.  15. 

k  Ibid.,  lib.  iU.  c,  17. 
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each  other  for  the  glory  of  recovering  the  citadel  {arx\  each  leader  encouraging 
his  own  men.  .  .  .  They  directed  their  march  up  the  Clvvtis  CapUolinus .  .  .  they 
had  ahready  broken  into  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  . . .  Many  of  the  exiles  defiled 
the  temple  with  their  blood. 

",  ,  .  Thus  was  the  CapitoUum  recovered.  Punishments  were  inflicted  on  the 
prisoners  suitable  to  their  several  conditions,  either  of  freemen  or  slaves.  Thanks 
wore  given  to  the  Tusculans.     The  Capitolium  was  cleansed  and  purified  ^" 

Here  also  Capitolium  must  mean  the  western  part  of  the  hill,  with 
the  arx  and  the  temple  in  it. 

A.U.C.  294.  "The  Senate  were  in  Capitolium,  To  them  came  the  Tribunes, 
with  a  multitude  of  people  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  alarm  {perteritus'^*^%  &c. 

Here  the  Senate  is  evidently  assembled  in  its  usual  place  of 
meeting. 

A.U.C.  296.  **It  was  reported  that  wolves  had  been  seen  in  the  Capitolium, 
and  were  driven  away  by  dogs ;  and  on  account  of  that  prodigy  the  Capitolium 
was  purified"." 

Here  it  again  means  the  arx  with  the  temple. 

A.U.C.  365.  ".  .  .  If  the  arx  and  the  Capitolium,  the  mansion  of  the  gods ;  if 
the  Senate,  the  source  of  public  counsel — [here  probably  it  means  the  body  of  the 
Senators — the  Senate] ;  if  the  youth  of  military  age,  should  survive  the  ruin 
which  impended  over  the  cjty  •, "  &G. 

Here  the  arx^  the  temple,  and  the  Senate-house,  are  all  mentioned 
separately  as  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

"...  Thus  they  were  employed  at  Veii,  whilst,  in  the  meantime,  the  arx  and 
the  Capitolium  at  Rome  were  in  the  utmost  danger  ^'' 

In  this  instance  the  arx  and  the  Capitolium  are  both  in  danger. 
As  the  temple  wats  in  the  arx^  the  great  public  mansion-house  must 
be  the  building  here  intended  by  the  Capitolium. 

"...  That  Capitoline  games  should  be  exhibited  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  su- 
premely good  and  great,  for  having,  in  time  of  danger,  protected  his  own  seat, 
and  the  arx  of  Rome  [in  which  it  stood] ;  and  that  a  certain  number  of  citizens, 
for  the  due  performance  thereof,  should  be  incorporated  by  the  dictator,  out  of 
those  who  resided  in  the  Capitolium  and  the  arx  \  " 

Here  the  Capitolium  and  the  arx  are  distinctly  mentioned  as 
separate  places  of  residence. 


<i 


.  .  .  For  to  what  purpose  have  we  laboured  its  recovery?  Why  have  we 
rescued  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy?  After  it  has  been  recovered,  shall  we 
voluntarily  desert  it  ?  Notwithstanding  that  the  Capitolium  and  the  arx  continued 
to  ht  held  and  inhabited  by  the  gods  and  the  natives  of  Rome,  even  when  the 
Gauls  were  victorious,  and  in  possession  of  the  whole  city ;  notwithstanding  that 

*  Livii  Hist,  lib.  iii.  c  l8.  •  Ibid.,  lib.  v.  c.  39. 

■  Ibid.,  lib.  iii.  c.  21.  »  Ibid.,  lib.  v.  c.  47. 

»  Ibid.,  lib.  iii.  c.  28,  29.  ^  Ibid.,  lib.  v.  c  5a 
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the  Romans  are  now  the  victors,  shall  that  CapUolium  and  arx  be  abandoned 
with  all  the  rest',*' &c. 

Here  the  Capitolium  is  again  distinguished   from  the  arx  or 

citadel 

•*  We  fled  for  refuge  into  the  Capitolium  to  the  gods,  to  the  seat  of  Jupiter, 
supremely  good  and  great.  The  sacred  utensils,  amidst  the  ruin  of  our  own  pro- 
perties, we  partly  concealed  in  the  earth,  partly  conveyed  out  of  the  enemy's 
sight  to  the  neighbouring  cities "." 

Here  the  Capitolium  appears  to  be  distinguished  from  the  arx  or 
citadel,  but  the  word  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  the  whole  of 
the  hill. 

A.U.C.  371.  "[Titus  Manlius]  looking  towards  the  Capitolium  (that  is,  the 
Capitoline  Hill),  called  upon  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  to  help  him,  since  they 
inspired  his  defence  of  the  Capitoline  Citadel  {arx) ....  After  his  death,  marks 
of  infamy  were  fixed  on  him,  for  his  house  having  stood  where  the  temple  of 
Moneta  and  the  mint  office  now  stand,  an  order  was  made  by  the  people  that  no 
patrician  should  dwell  in  the  arx  or  in  the  Capitolium  ^" 

Here  they  are  again  distinguished  as  two  separate  buildings.  The 
mint  office  may  very  probably  have  been  part  of  the  mansion-house, 
the  great  building  that  contained  all  the  public  offices  of  the  city, 
or  close  to  it,  probably  on  the  same  site  as  the  monastery  of  Ara- 
Coeli,  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  which  is  very  near  to  the 
Capitolium. 

A.U.C.  415.  "When  the  praetors  arrived  in  Rome,  they  had  audience  of  the 
Senate  in  the  Capitoliumt  and  the  consul,  Titus  Manlius,  having  by  the  direction 
of  the  Senate  required  of  them  that  they  should  not  make  war  on  the  Samnites, 
the  confederates  of  the  Romans, — Annius,  as  if  he  were  a  conqueror  who  had 
taken  the  Capitolium  by  arms,  and  not  an  ambassador"." 

Here  it  is  distinctly  said  that  the  Senate  met  in  the  Capitolium, 
in  the  sense  of  the  great  public  building  which  contained  their 
usual  place  of  meeting,  and  the  other  public  offices  (as  I  have 
shewn  by  Plans  and  Sections  in  my  volume  on  the  Forum  Roma- 
num,  Plates  IV.  and  V.) 

A.U.C.  541.  "...  In  defending  the  city  against  Hannibal,  guards  were  posted 
in  the  arx,  in  the  Capitolium,  on  the  walls,  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  and  like- 
wise on  the  Alban  mount,  and  in  the  fort  of  ^sula\" 

Here  the  arx  and  the  Capitolium  are  again  mentioned  as  two 
places  in  which  guards  were  placed. 

**.  .  .  That  Caius  Calpumius,  city  prator,  should  command  in  the  arx  and  the 
Capitolium,  and  that  the  Senate  should  be  kept  assembled  in  full  numbers  in  the 
Forum,  as  sudden  exigencies  might  probably  require  their  consideration*." 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  Praetor  or  Praefect  of  the  city  should  com- 


'  Livii  Hist.,  lib.  ▼.  c  51. 

•  Ibid. 

'  Ibid.,  lib.  vi.  c.  20. 


■  Ibid.,  lib.  viiL  c.  5. 
'  Ibid.,  Ub.  xxvi.  c.  9. 
*  Ibid.,  lib.  xxvi.  c,  10. 
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mand  in  the  Citadel  and  the  Mansion-house,  and  that  the  Senate 
should  assemble  in  the  entrance  to  their  usual  Senate-house,  the 
temple  of  Concord  in  the  Forum. 

A.U.C.  558.  "The  CoMiTiA,  or  Assemblies  for  the  electors  to  these  two  ap- 
pointments, were  held  in  the  CapitoUumy  by  Cn.  Domitius,  Praetor  of  the  city*." 

Because  the  Praetor  of  the  city  resided  there  then,  as  the  Syndac 
of  the  city  does  now.  The  city  has  never  lost  its  hold  upon  this 
great  building,  which  contains  all  the  public  offices, 

Varro  y  mentions  the  trembling  (of  the  earth  under)  the  temple  of 
the  high-sounding  Jupiter.  Who  is  frequently  called  Jupiter  tonans^ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  from  a  large  bell  that  hung  at  the  entrance, 
to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  need.  Tacitus  ^  mentions  the  templum 
yovis  Custodis;  and  Suetonius  ■  mentions  the  rebuilding  of  a  temple 
by  Domitian  under  the  same  name,  j^dem  Jovis  Custodis  in 
CapitoliOy  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  different  temple. 

Cicero  mentions  the  turning  of  the  statue  in  his  time  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  god  (for  so  the  statue  was  considered)  should 
overlook  the  Forum,  and  thereby  detect  the  plots  of  those  who  were 
secretly  forming  designs  against  the  safety  of  the  city.  He  expressly 
says  that  the  figure  was  turned  to  look  east,  in  order  that  it  might 
look  over  the  Forum ;  from  this  it  appears  that  the  statue  stood  upon 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  Forum  from  the  western  side  of  it 

"And  they  enjoined  also  that  we  should  make  a  greater  statue  of  Jupiter,  and 
place  it  in  a  lofty  situation,  and  (contrary  to  what  had  been  done  before)  turn  it 
towards  the  east.  And  they  said  that  they  hoped  that  if  that  statue  which  you  now 
behold — looked  upon  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  the  Forum,  and  the  Senate-house, 
then  those  designs  which  were  secretly  formed  against  the  safety  of  the  city  and 
the  empire  would  be  brought  to  light,  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  thoroughly  seen  by 
the  Senate  and  by  the  Roman  people.  And  the  consuls  ordered  it  to  be  so  placed; 
but  so  great  was  the  delay  in  the  work,  that  it  was  never  set  up  by  the  former 
consuls,  nor  by  us  before  this  day  •*." 

**  And  is  not  this  fact  so  present  that  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  by  the  ex- 
press wiU  of  the  good  and  mighty  Jupiter,  that,  when  this  day,  early  in  the 
morning,  both  the  conspirators  and  their  accusers  were  being  led  by  my  command 
through  the  Forum  to  the  temple  of  Concord,  at  that  very  time  the  statue  was 
being  erected  ?  And  when  it  was  set  up,  and  turned  towards  you  and  towards 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  and  you  yourselves  saw  everything  which  had  been 
planned  against  the  universal  safety  brought  to  light  and  made  manifest^." 

Again,  Ovid  **  says,  ^^ Jupiter  Arce  sua  sum  totum  spectat  in  Orben^ 
(urbem),  he  looked  over  all  the  City  from  the  arx  on  the  highest 
point. 

'  Livii  Hist,  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  53.  ^  Cicero,  Orat  in  Catilinam,  c  19, 

y  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat,  vii.  2,  p.  288.      22. 


«  Taciti  Hist,  iil  74.  «  Ibid.,  p.  313. 

*  In  Domitiano,  c.  5.  '  Fasti  I.  v.  85. 
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Virgil  *  also  mentions  it  as  in  the  arx  and  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
The  name  of  Tarpeian  rock  is  always  applied  especially  to  that  part 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill  which  is  now  called  Monte  Caprino,  and  the 
place  of  public  execution  is  the  south-east  comer  of  that  rock,  near 
the  Forum.  The  temple  found  by  Bunsen  in  the  garden  of  the 
Ca£farelli  Palace  is  on  the  top  of  that  rock,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  not  very  near  to  the  place  of  public  execution. 

Velleius  Paterculus'  says  that  "  P.  Scipio  Nasica  [a.u.c.  565, 
B.C.  187]  addressed  the  people  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Capi- 
toltuMy  standing  upon  the  highest  stepSy  but  not  very  near  the  edge 
of  it" ..."  The  Senators,  &c,  &c  . . .  rushed  to  Gracchus,  standing 
in  the  Area  with  his  company. . .  .  He  flying  and  running  down  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus"  (that  is,  the  sloping  zig-zag  road  from  the  area 
to  the  Forum),  is  struck  with  the  fragment  of  a  seat  and  killed. 

A  flight  of  steps  still  goes  up  (and  probably  always  did  so)  from  the 
Forum  to  the  door  of  the  Tabularium,  Municipium,  &c,  or  in  other 
words,  of  the  Capitolium,  From  the  upper  steps  a  man  might  very 
well  address  the  people  in  the  Forum  \  from  either  the  arx  on  the 
west,  or  from  Ara-Coeli  on  the  east,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so. 

As  the  -/Erarium  is  under  the  Tabularium,  and  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  upper  steps ^  it  was  quite  natural  to  call  this  the  upper  part  of 
tJu  Capitolium^  in  the  sense  of  the  grand  public  building,  or  palace 
of  the  public  offices. 

The  corresponding  passages  in  Dion  Cassius  admit  equally  the 
same  interpretation;  the  word  seems  to  be  originally  Greek,  and 
may  mean  either  the  whole  hill  or  the  arx^  with  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  in  it,  as  in  Livy.  The  mention  of  it  is  very 
frequent,  and  it  sometimes  means  one,  and  at  other  times  the  other ; 
it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  all  the  same  accounts  that  have  been 
already  given,  but  a  few  may  be  mentioned  with  advantage,  to  con- 
firm what  has  been  said.  That  it  sometimes  means  the  whole  hill, 
and  at  other  times  the  citadel  with  the  temple  in  it,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  admitted,  the  doubt  is  about  the  great  public  building 
which  I  consider  to  have  been  called  also  the  Capitolium,  and  of 
this,  therefore,  the  notices  will  be  cited.  Cicero,  on  his  return  from 
exile,  goes  into  the  Capitolium  to  the  Senate  there  sitting^.  He  also 
goes  to  the  Tabularium  in  the  Capitolium^  and  removes  the  tabula^ 
or  bronze  plates  recording  the  sentence  of  his  exile,  which  had  been 
placed  there  by  Clodius.  Again,  Cicero  having  persuaded  the 
Senate  ** .  .  •  those  were  called  to  see  his  institution,  who  had  been 

•  iEneid.  viii.  652.  ■  Dio,  xxxix.  9,  21 ;  A.U.C.  697,  98. 

'  Lib.  ii.  c.  3 ;  see  also  Livii  Hist,         ^  Ibid.,  xliv.  34. 
lib.  xxxviii.  c  57,  58. 
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standing  in  the  Forum  below.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  this  locality  exactly  fits  the  description  ;  from  the  Senate-house 
in  the  CapitoUum  it  was  easy  to  call  to  people  in  the  Forum,  which 
could  not  be  possible  either  from  the  arx  on  the  Tarpeian  rock 
(now  Monte  Caprino),  or  from  Ara  Coeli.  But  as  there  were  three 
Senacula  or  Senate-houses,  and  the  sites  are  not  mentioned,  some 
suppose  that  one  was  the  same  building  as  the  Basilica  or  Curia 
Hostilia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum,  not  yet  excavated ;  and 
how  near  it  was  to  this  part  of  the  Forum  is  not  known. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  as  distinct  either  from  the 
Capitoline  Hill  or  from  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Senate,  is  very 
distinctly  described  by  Dionysius,  with  the  measurements  of  the 
walls  that  enclosed  the  space  in  which  it  stood,  usually  called  the 
wall  of  the  sacred  enclosure. 

**It  (this  temple)  stood  upon  a  high  rock,  and  was  eight  hundred  feet  in  cir- 
cuit, each  side  containing  near  two  hundred.  Since,  upon  comparing  the  length 
with  the  width  of  it,  the  former  does  not  exceed  the  latter  by  quite  fifteen  feet 
.  .  .  The  body  is  divided  into  three  temples  parallel  to  one  another,  the  partition 
walls  forming  their  common  sides.  The  middle  temple  is  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
on  one  side  stands  that  of  Juno,  on  the  other  that  of  Minerva,  and  all  three  have 
but  one  pediment  and  one  roof." 

From  this  description  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  building  was 
nearly  square,  a  little  longer  than  it  was  wide.  The  measurements 
agree  nearly  exactly  with  the  old  tufa  wall  round  the  garden  of  the 
German  Embassy,  in  which  is  the  small  temple  found  by  Bunsen, 
and  this  wall  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  sacred  enclosure  round 
the  temple.  The  Caflfarelli  Palace  is  built  upon  the  northern  wall, 
and  some  new  stables  were  built  in  1876  upon  the  south-east  comer. 
Signor  Lanciani  took  advantage  of  some  repairs  in  this  palace  to 
examine  the  foundations,  and  states  that  they  are  the  old  founda- 
tions of  the  three  temples.  A  fragment  of  a  column  of  Athenian 
marble  is  also  built  into  the  wall  of  the  palace  as  old  material,  and 
we  know  that  the  columns  of  this  temple  were  brought  from  Athens. 

A  great  fire  took  place  here  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  when  Varro 
was  living.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  being  of  wood  was 
destroyed,  and  the  lower  part  damaged,  but  it  was  soon  restored. 
The  eastern  end  of  the  building  in  the  lower  part  was  the  portion 
then  restored,  this  is  shewn  by  the  construction  i.     The  inscription  ^ 

*  Dionys.,  bk.  iv.  c.  Ixi.  graph,   No.  578,  and  in  Plate  III.  of 

'  This  is  visible  in  another  photo-     the  Construction  of  this  building. 

*      Q.  LVTATIVS  .  Q.  F.  Q.    N.  CATVLVS  .  COS  . 
SVBSTRVCTIONfiM  .   ET  .  TABVLARIVM  .  S.  S. 
FACIENDVM  .  COERAVIT  . 

Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  was  consul  a.  u.  c.  Dictator  ;  he  is  mentioned  by  Diony- 
674 (B.C.  79),  in  the  time  of  Sylla  the     sius  (iv.  61)  as  finishing  the  rebuilding 
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remains  on  one  of  the  flat  openings  over  the  passage  that  leads  from 
the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  to  the  ^Erarium  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building,  below  the  level  of  the  modem  divus  that  descends  south- 
ward to  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus ;  the  ancient  divus^  on  the 
contrary,  descended  eastward  to  the  Lautumiae  of  the  Mamertine 
Prison,  and  goes  across  the  line  close  to  the  temple  of  Concord. 
There  is  in  the  substructure  a  passage  leading  from  the  ^Erarium  to 
an  outer  door^  (now  buried  and  the  passage  blocked  up),  but  which 
must  have  opened  on  a  small  platform  on  the  top  of  the  steps. 

Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Claudius,  calls  the  treasury  -^rarium 
Satumi,  which  agrees  with  Varro.  Towards  the  east  end  of  the 
building  there  is  another  ancient  staircase,  not  steep  like  that  of 
the  Treasury,  but  winding  about  the  angles  so  as  to  make  a  more 
easy  ascent,  and  this  went  up  to  the  third  storey  also.  Descending 
from  these  the  stairs  can  be  followed  down  to  the  iErarium  or 
Treasury  chambers  at  the  east  end,  and  below  that  there  was 
a  doorway  at  the  foot  of  this  staircase,  through  the  basement  or 
podium  of  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  was  a  portico  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Senaculum  or  Senate-house,  just  as  the  other  was 
to  the  Treasury.  The  large  chamber  which  can  be  traced  at  the 
east  end,  behind  that  part  of  the  Tabu]^rium  °^,  but  on  a  higher  level, 
would  well  suit  the  great  Roman  Senate,  which  was  a  numerous 
body,  and  was  accustomed  to  assemble,  as  a  Curia,  or  law-court,  in 
large  numbers.  Perhaps  they  assembled  within  this  hall,  or  in  the 
cella  of  the  temple,  according  to  convenience,  and  the  higher  room 
might  be  called  the  curia  ;  the  two  were  evidently  connected  by  the 
stairs.     There  were  three  Senacula^  but  this  was  the  principal  one. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Varro  wrote  half  a  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  he  mentions  the  Senaculum  or  Senate-house 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  that  it  was  part  of  this  building,  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  from  the  Graecostasis.  His  precise  words  (given 
below)  are  very  important  in  connection  with  the  building,  and  are 
confirmed  by  the  construction  of  the  walls,  as  we  have  said. 

''This  is  called  Grsecostasis  from  a  part,  as  in  many  [like  cases "].  The  Senate* 
house  was  above  the  Gnecostasis  *^,  where  the  Temple  of  Concord  and  the  Basilica 


begun  by  Sylla,  and  this  is  also  related 
by  Tacitus  (see  p.  1 18  of  this  Appendix). 

*  This  door  would  serve  both  for  the 
^rarium  on  that  level,  and  for  a  back- 
door of  the  temple  of  Concord,  the  floor 
of  the  podium  of  which  is  on  the  same 
level,  and  (by  the  stairs)  to  the  Senacu- 
lum or  curia  (?)  on  the  higher  level ; 
there  was  no  communication  with  the 
Tabularium. 

■  See  the  Plan  and  Section,  Plates 


IV.  and  V.  of  the  Diagrams, 

"  i.e.  All  the  ambassadors  stood 
there,  but  it  was  called  from  the  Greek 
part  of  them. 

*  The  Grracostasis  was  on  the  same 
level  as  the  temple  of  Concord,  the 
Senate-house  (?)  or  curia  {})  was  on  a 
higher  level.  (See  p.  115,  and  the  Sec- 
tion, Plate  VI.  of  Diagrams^  and  the 
Plan,  Plate  VII.) 
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Opimia  (were  situated).     The  Senaculum  or  Senate-house  was  so  called  from  the 
Senate,  or  the  Seniores  who  assembled  there.'* 

The  Graecostasis  was  on  the  same  level  as  the  temple  and  the 
basilica,  the  Senate-house  was  two  storeys  higher,  with  the  stairs 
up  to  it. 

That  the  iErarium  or  Public  Treasury  was  a  part  of  the  same 
building  as  the  Tabularium,  or  public  Record  Office,  appears  also 
from  the  following  passage  in  the  "  Annals"  of  Tacitus : — 

"This  produced  a  decree  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  no  sentence  of  con* 
demnation  should  for  the  future  be  sent  to  the  Treasury  till  the  tenth  day  after 
passing  it'." 

The  standards  of  the  army  were  also  kept  in  the  same  building, 
probably  in  the  third  storey  over  the  Tabularium,  (where  the  lamps 
used  for  illumination  were  long  kept  with  other  lumber,  or  things 
used  occasionally  only,  thus  keeping  up  the  old  custom).  The  evi- 
dence of  this  is  again  given  clearly  by  Livy : — 

'*  All  these  measures  were  executed  with  so  much  expedition,  that  the  standards 
were  brought  oMXfrom  the  Treasury  on  that  day  S*'  &c. 

Suetonius '  says  that  Claudius  restored  the  charge  of  the  iErarium 
to  Saturn,  but  that  does  not  imply  that  it  was  in  the  temple,  merely 
that  it  was  connected  with  it,  and  called  by  that  name.  Pliny  •,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  gives  it  the  same  name ; 
but  this  merely  shews  that  it  was  the  usual  name  for  it,  and  does  not 
at  all  prove  that  the  Treasury  was  in  the  temple,  Plutarch  also  gives 
it  the  same  name,  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  this  passage  as  to 
the  others.  The  care  of  this  great  building  was  entrusted  to  the 
quaestor  Urbanus  during  the  time  of  the  Republic.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  made  over  to  the  praetors,  as  we  learn  from  Sue- 
tonius * ;  but  Claudius  restored  it  to  the  quaestors ;  and  Nero  again 
gave  it  to  the  praetors  ",  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  who  also  recapi- 
tulates what  Suetonius  has  said  of  the  two  previous  Emperors  : — 

"Claudius  restored  the  quaestors,  and,  to  encourage  them  to  act  with  vigour, 
promised  to  place  them  above  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  and,  by  his  own  authority,  to  raise  them  to  the  higher  magistracies.  But 
the  queostorship  being  the  first  civil  ofHce  that  men  could  undertake,  maturity  of 
understanding  was  not  to  be  expected.  Nero,  for  that  reason,  chose  from  the 
praetorian  rank  a  set  of  new  commissioners,  of  known  experience  and  tried 
ability  «." 

»  Taciti  Annales,  lib.  iii.  c.  51.  •  Plinii  Epist.,  lib.  x.  ep.  2a 

'  Livii  Hist.,  lib.  iii.  c.  69.  *  Suetonii Octavianus Augustus,  c 36, 

»  Suetonii  Claudius,  c.  24,   "Curam  •  Taciti  Hist.,  lib.  iv.  c.  9. 

^Erarii  Saturni  reddidit."  «  Taciti  Annales,  xiii.  29. 
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It  is  evident  tHat  in  the  passage  from  Livy  in  the  previous  page 
the  name  of  the  Treasury  is  intended  to  include  the  other  parts  of 
this  great  building  of  the  municipality  of  Rome,  who  still  hold  it, 
and  have  always  done  so,  except  when  Rome  has  been  in  the  power 
of  barbarians.  The  value  of  the  permanent  character  of  the  muni- 
cipal institutions  of  ancient  Rome  is  hereby  strikingly  illustrated. 

That  the  iErarium  must  have  been  of  great  extent,  and  have  con- 
tained many  chambers,  is  evident  in  many  ways.  We  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  ancient  Romans  had  no  paper-money,  and 
that  their  enormous  army  was  paid  in  copper  or  bronze  coin,  which 
would  necessarily  require  a  large  space.  Besides  the  regular  annual 
revenue,  it  also  contained  a  reserve  fund,  which  was  only  to  be 
used  in  case  of  necessity,  and  the  chambers  containing  this  were 
called  the  Sacred  Treasury  (^/Erarium  Sanctum),  This  is  mentioned 
by  Livy : — 

"While  the  consuls  were  busy  in  expediting  the  other  necessary  preparations 
for  the  campaign,  it  was  resolved  to  draw  out  of  the  more  sacred  treasury  the 
vicesimary  gold  [that  is  to  say,  a  fund  formed  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value 
of  slaves  enfranchised],  which  was  reserved  for  exigencies  of  the  utmost  neces- 
sity. There  was  drawn  out  accordingly,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  pounds' 
weight  of  gold  '. " 

The  Sacred  Treasury  is  mentioned  also  by  Caesar : — 

"Intelligence  of  this  being  brought  to  Rome,  so  great  a  panic  spread  on 
a  sudden,  that  when  Lentulus,  the  consul,  came  to  open  the  Treasury,  to  deliver 
money  to  Pompey  by  the  Senate's  decree,  immediately  on  opening  the  hallowed 
door  he  fled  from  the  city.  For  it  was  falsely  rumoured  thai  Csesar  was  approach- 
ing, and  that  his  cavalry  were  already  at  the  gates  *." 

« 

It  is  also  mentioned  by  Cicero  *  in  more  than  one  passage.  There 
must  have  been  a  secure  place  to  keep  all  this  quantity  of  gold,  and 
a  more  secure  place  would  hardly  be  contrived  than  those,  chambers 
at  the  west  end  of  the  -^rarium,  to  which  it  is  even  now  difficult  to 
see  how  access  was  obtained.  There  is  no  entrance  to  them  from 
the  staircase,  as  before  mentioned. 

Tacitus  ^  says  that  the  Sybilline  books  were  destroyed  when  the 
Capitol  was  burnt  in  the  civil  war ;  the  natural  place  for  them  to  be 
kept  in  was  the  Tabularium  or  Record  Office,  it  was  therefore  this 
building  that  was  burnt,  and  although  the  walls  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  building  were  not  destroyed,  all  their  contents  probably 
would  be. 

f  Livii  Hist,  lib.  xxvii.  c.  10.  «  Caesar,  de  Bello  CivH.,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 

■  Cicero,  Epist  ad  Atticum,  lib.  viL  c.  21.  ^  Taciti  Annal.,  lib.  vi.  c.  la. 

I 
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That  the  Senaculum,  or  Senate-house,  was  in  part  of  this  great 
public  building  is  evident  from  the  following  passage  in  Livy,  in 
the  year  578  of  Rome,  b.c  175  : — 

"The  Censors  paved  the  Clivus  CapUolinus  (from  the  forum)  and  the  arcade 
{porticus)^  from  the  temple  of  Saturn  to  the  Senaculum  in  the  Capitol,  and  the 
curia  above  it*." 

As  the  building  was  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  the  court  at 
the  top  would  be  above  the  Senate-house  in  the  third  floor — there 
were  three  floors  below  the  level  of  the  court  There  is  an  arcade 
now  existing  of  very  early  character,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
building,  where  the  modem  staircase  goes  up  to  the  offices  of 
the  municipality ;  it  is  not  of  the  earliest  period  in  the  building, 
the  outer  wall  is  earlier,  and  there  is  a  straight  vertical  joint 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  walls;  this  arcade  belongs  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic  ^.  The  outer  wall  is  the  one  that  Terentius 
Varro  mentions  to  have  belonged  to  the  city  of  Saturn,  on  the 
hill  that  was  afterwards  made  the  Capitol  of  the  united  city, 
upon  the  junction  with  the  Romans  on  the  Palatine.  This  trans- 
verse porticus  or  arcade  was  apparently  a  continuation  of  that  of 
the  Tabularium,  along  the  western  side,  forming  a  connection  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  building.  Varro  •  says  (as  we  have  seen)  that 
the  Senaculum  was  also  near  the  Graecostasis,  where  the  temple  of 
Concord  and  the  Basilica  Opimia  were  situated.  The  Graecostasis 
was  the  place  on  the  eastern  front  of  the  temple  of  Concord,  where 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Greeks  and  others  had  to  wait  until  they 
were  admitted,  and  to  hear  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  which  were 
announced  from  the  top  of  the  steps,  under  which  was  one  entrance 
to  the  stairs  that  led  up  to  the  Senate-house '.  It  was  impossible  (as 
we  have  shewn)  for  the  Senate  to  have  assembled  in  the  cell  of 
this  temple,  which  was  also  much  filled  with  statues.  A  great  flight 
of  steps  went  down  from  the  north  end  of  the  platform  called 
Grsecostasis  to  the  Prison  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Fomm 
Romanum.  The  steps  and  the  platform  are  mentioned  together 
by  Cicero  ».  * 

Pliny  also  mentions  the  curia  between  the  Rostra  and  the  Grae- 
costasis  looking  from  the  curia  towards  the  sun  at  mid-day : — 

*  Livii  Hist,  lib.  xli.  c.  27.  so  far  as  the  sloping  path  of  Michael 
'  See  Plate  II.  of  the  Construction,       Angelo,  which  is  carried  over  the  site 

•  T.  Varro,  de  Ling.   Lat.,  lib.  v.      of  the  Graecostasis. 

c.  32,  p.  155,   ed.  Spengel.     See  the  >  "Deinde    ejus    operse    repente   a 

passage  quoted  in  note  i,  p.  1 1 5.  Grsecostasi  et  gradibus  clamorem  satis 

'  It  will  be  seen  on  the  Plan,  Dia"  magnum  sustulerunt ..."  (Cicero,  Epist. 

grams^   Plate  VII.,   that  this  eastern  ad  Q.  Fratrem,  lib.  iu  ep.  L) 
wall  of  the  temple  does  not  extend  quite 
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"...  The  hour  of  mid-day  was  added ;  the  accensus,  or  summoner  of  the  con- 
suls (a  sort  of  herald),  proclaimed  it  aloud  as  soon  as  from  the  Senate-house 
{curia\  he  caught  sight  of  the  sun  between  the  rostra  and  the  Grsecostasis.  He 
also  proclaimed  the  last  hour,  when  the  sun  had  gone  down,  from  the  moenium, 
where  is  the  prison*." 

The  due  north  point  from  the  Forum  is  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  great  public  building  in  which  the  curia  was  situated,  and  the 
door  of  it  was  close  to  that  corner ;  a  mediaeval  tower  now  stands 
over  that  site,  but  under  this  is  a  passage  with  walls  of  travertine,  part 
of  the  work  of  the  time  of  Sylla,  leading  to  the  door  from  the  first 
landing-place  on  the  stairs  of  the  Senators,  and,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  ^rarium.  This  passage  was  filled  up  with  concrete  by  Michael 
Angelo  for  his  foundation,  or  perhaps  by  the  builders  of  the  tower, 
but  its  direction  from  within  appears  to  lead  to  a  door  at  the  top  of 
the  Gemonian  steps,  and  a  few  yards  from  the  corner  of  the  building 
on  the  eastern  side. 

The  Graecostasis  ^  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  temple  of  Concord, 
on  the  level  oit\iQ  podium  of  that  temple,  under  the  present  sloping 
path.  The  temple  could  not  be  seen  by  the  herald  on  account  of 
the  projecting  comer  of  the  building,  but  the  Graecostasis  would  be 
just  before  him  on  his  left  hand,  or  east,  and  the  rostra  near  the 
site  of  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  (built  afterwards)  would  be 
visible  on  his  right  hand.  The  Moenian  column  is  known  to  have 
been  near  the  temple  of  Concord ;  it  was  a  lofty  column,  and  would 
throw  its  shade  over  the  Graecostasis  to  part  of  the  prison  on  the 
eastem  side  of  it,  now  called  the  '*  prison  of  S.  Peter." 

Again  he  says  that — 

"Flavins  ....  made  a  small  gilt  structure  in  the  Graecostasis  which  was  above 
the  Comitium''.'* 

That  is,  on  the  higher  level  within  the  old  wall  and  gate  of 
Saturn.  The  Comitium  was  the  open  space  in  the  Forum  itself,  on 
the  lower  level ;  the  two  temples  and  the  old  gate  between  these 
were  not  originally  in  the  Fomm,  but  all  the  space  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  public  building  was  afterwards  so  considered. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  begins  a  little 


^  Plinii  Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  vii.  c.  60. 

^  "Is  Graecostasis  appellatus  a  parte 
Qt  multa.  Senaculum  supra  Graeco- 
stasim  ubi  ^des  Concordiae  et  basilica 
Opimia.  Senaculum  vocatum,  ubi  se- 
natus  aut  ubi  seniores  consisterent : 
dictum  ut  ytpowiia  apud  Grascos." 
(T.  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat,  lib.  v.  c.  32, 
pp.  15s,  156.) 


The  Basilica  Opimia  was  on  the 
eastem  side  of  the  Forum,  and  near 
the  temple  of  Concord  ;  it  has  not  yet 
been  excavated  (in  1877).  The  Gne- 
costasis  was  at  the  east  end  of  the 
temple  of  Concord,  on  the  level  of  the 
floor. 

^  Plinii  Nat.  Hist,  lib.  xxziil  a  6. 
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below  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  and  passes  in  front  of  the  temples 
of  Concord  and  Saturn,  and  the  colonnade  of  the  Dei  Consentes — 
then  passes  under  the  modern  road  (which  now  goes  from  the  Forum 
Romanum  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  on  a  high  bank)  and  at 
the  depth  of  at  least  ten  feet,  goes  on  under  another  modern  road 
westward,  and  points  straight  to  the  buildings  of  the  present  Ger- 
man Institute.  It  must  have  passed  very  near  to  the  sacred  wall 
of  enclosure  of  the  old  temple ;  it  then  turned  at  an  angle  (being 
a  zigzag  road)  to  the  door  of  the  Municipium  and  the  area  Capito- 
lina,  the  present  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  The  steps  up  to  this  part 
of  the  hill,  called  Monte  Caprino,  at  the  west  end,  also  those  from 
the  piazza,  are  modern,  but  in  all  probability  they  replace  old  ones 
on  the  same  site,  and  as  the  original  level  of  the  Forum  is  seen  to 
be  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  road  from  which  the  steps  now 
ascend  to  that  door,  there  may  very  well  have  been  a  hundred  steps 
originally.  A  step  is  usually  nine  inches  high,  twenty  feet  would 
therefore  give  thirty  steps,  in  addition  to  those  now  in  use,  which 
are  modern,  on  the  old  site,  and  these  do  not  go  straight  up  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  but  there  is  a  considerable  slope  above  them, 
before  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  Tabularium  and  Municipium. 

It  has  been  observed  above  that  the  name  of  Capitolium  is  used 
in  different  senses  by  the  classical  authors.  In  one  sense  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  arx  or  citadel,  in  another  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  in  a  third  sense  it  appears  to  me  certain,  but 
this  is  doubted  by  others,  it  is  the  great  public  building  (cor- 
responding to  the  Town-hall  or  Guild-hall,  and  Mansion-house 
and  Parliament-house  of  modern  cities)  which  contained  all  the 
principal  public  offices  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  early  Em- 
pire, the  Treasury,  the  Record-office,  and  the  Senate-house.  The 
west  end  of  the  building  is  of  the  time  of  the  later  Kings,  and  may 
very  well  have  been  built  by  the  Tarquins ;  the  east  end  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  after  the  body  of  Clodius 
had  been  burned  in  the  Senate-house  at  that  end, "and  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  being  of  wood  had  been  burnt,  and 
the  Record-office,  or  Tabularium^  was  damaged ;  the  Treasury,  or 
jErarium^  being  under  it,  partly  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  outer 
wall,  built  of  the  large  blocks  of  tufa  not  easily  burnt,  had  escaped 
injury.  The  upper  part  had  contained  the  offices  of  the  Munici- 
pality, and  was  several  times  burnt  and  rebuilt  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone.  The  Tabularium  had  an 
arcade  all  along  the  southern  front  of  the  building,  which  remains. 
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though  the  arches  are  walled  up ;  and  another  arcade  went  up  the 
western  side,  of  which  there  are  also  considerable  remains  (as  we 
have  shewn).  These  are  called  by  Tacitus  porticus,  and  the  woid 
is  commonly  translated  colonnades^  but  it  has  been  shewn  that  in 
Rome  it  often  means  arcades^  and  often  a  double  arcade  one  over 
the  other;  the  upper  one  was  sometimes  of  wood,  and  this  mis- 
translation has  misled  the  generality  of  historians  of  the  City  of 
Rome.  The  alteration  of  this  translation  of  the  word  gives  quite 
a  new  meaning  to  the  whole  description  of  the  burning  of  the  Capi- 
tolium  by  the  soldiers  in  the  civil  war  under  Vitellius. 

That  the  upper  part  of  the  Capitolium  was  of  wood,  and  that  it 
had  arcades  attached  to  it,  is  proved  by  the  account  of  the  burning 
of  it  in  the  civil  war,  as  recorded  by  Tacitus : — 

A.U.C.  823,  A.D.  70.  "But,  on  the  contrary,  Vitellius  retraced  his  steps  to  tk< 
palac&i  the  very  stronghold  of  Empire  ;  thence  issued  a  band  of  armed  men.  One 
of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  city  was  strewed  with  the  corpses  of  innocent 
persons^     The  Capitol[/i;^m]  itself  had  not  been  spared  *. " 

"Martialis  had  hardly  returned  to  the  Capitoltww,  when  the  infuriated  soldiers 
arrived,  without  any  leader,  every  man  acting  on  his  own  impulse.  They  hurried 
at  quick  march  past  the  Forum  and  the  temples  which  hang  over  it,  and  advanced 
their  line  up  the  opposite  hill  as  far  as  the  first  gates  of  the  Capitoline  citadel  {arcis 
capUolina).  There  were  formerly  certain  colonnades  [porticuSy  or  arcades  of  two 
storeys]  on  the  right  side  of  the  slope  as  one  wen  tup  ;  the  defenders  issuing  forth 
on  the  roof  of  these  buildings,  showered  tiles  and  stones  on  the  Vitellians.  The 
assailants  were  not  armed  with  anything  but  swords,  and  it  seemed  too  tedious  to 
send  for  machines  and  missiles.  They  threw  lighted  brands  on  a  projecting  colon- 
nade [poriicux,  or  arcade],  and  following  the  track  of  the  fire,  would  have  burst 
through  the  half-burnt  gates  of  the  Capitolium,  had  not  Sabinus,  tearing  down  on 
all  sides  the  statues,  the  glories  of  former  generations,  formed  them  into  a  barri- 
cade across  the  opening.  They  then  assailed  the  opposite  approaches  to  the  Capi- 
tolium, near  the  grove  of  the  asylum,  and  where  the  Tarpeian  rock  is  mounted  by 
a  hundred  steps.  Both  these  attacks  were  unexpected,  the  closer  and  fiercer  of  the 
two  threatened  the  asylum.  The  assailants  could  not  be  checked  as  they  mounted 
the  continuous  line  of  buildings,  which,  as  was  natural  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
had  grown  up  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  Capitolium. 
A  doubt  arises  at  this  point,  whether  it  was  the  assailants  who  threw  lighted 
brands  on  to  the  roofs,  or  whether,  as  the  more  general  account  has  it,  the  be- 
sieged thus  sought  to  repel  the  assailants,  who  were  now  making  vigorous  pro- 
gress. From  them  the  fire  passed  to  the  colonnades  [porticuSy  or  arcades]  adjoining 
the  temples,  the  eagles  supporting  the  pediment,  which  were  of  old -timber,  caught 
the  flames.  And  so  the  Capitolium,  with  its  gates  shut,  neither  defended  by 
friends  nor  spoiled  by  a  foe,  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

"From  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  that  hour,  the  Roman  people  had  felt  no 
calamity  so  deplorable,  no  disgrace  so  humiliating.  Without  the  shock  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  and,  if  we  except  the  vices  of  the  age,  without  any  particular 


»  Taciti  Hist.,  bk.  iii.  c  7a 
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cause  to  draw  down  the  wrath  of  heaven,  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  supreme  of  gods, 
— a  temple,  built  in  ancient  times  with  solemn  rites  and  religious  auspices,  the 
pledge  of  future  grandeur, — which  neither  Porsena,  when  Rome  surrendered  to 
his  arms,  nor  the  Gauls,  when  they  took  the  city  by  storm,  had  dared  to  violate ; 
that  sacred  edifice  was  now  demolished  by  the  rage  of  men  contending  for  a  master 
to  reign  over  them. 

**  Once  before,  indeed,  during  civil  war  the  Capitolium  had  been  consumed  by 
fire,  but  then  only  through  the  crime  of  individuals  ;  now  it  was  openly  besieged, 
and  openly  set  on  fire.  And  what  were  the  motives  of  this  conflict?  What  the 
compensation  for  so  great  a  disaster?  Was  it  for  our  country  we  were  fighting? 
King  Tarquinius  Priscus  had  vowed  its  erection  in  his  war  with  the  Sabines,  and 
had  laid  the  foundations  on  a  scale  which  suited  the  hopes  of  future  greatness 
rather  than  what  the  yet  moderate  resources  of  Rome  could  achieve.  After  him, 
Servius  TuUius,  by  help  of  the  allies,  then  Tarquinius  Superbus,  employing  the 
spoils  of  war  from  the  conquered  Suessa  Pometia,  raised  the  superstructure. 
But  the  glory  of  its  completion  was  reserved  for  the  days  of  liberty.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Kings,  Horatius  Pulvillus,  in  his  second  consulate,  dedicated 
it,  a  building  so  magnificent,  that  the  vast  wealth  afterwards  acquired  by  the 
people  of  Rome  served  to  embellish  rather  than  increase  it.  It  was  rebuilt  on 
the  same  site,  when,  after  an  interval  of  415  years,  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the 
consulate  of  Lucius  Scipio  and  Caius  Norbanus.  Sulla,  after  his  final  triumph, 
undertook  the  charge  of  restoring  it,  but  did  not  live  to  dedicate  it,  the  one  thing 
denied  to  his  uniform  good  fortune.  The  name  of  Lutatius  Catulus,  the  dedi- 
cator, remained  among  all  the  vast  erections  of  the  Emperors,  down  to  the  days 
of  Vitellius.     This  was  the  building?  or  temple?  (adcs)  that  was  now  on  fire  "." 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  graphic  account  of  the  siege 
and  burning  of  the  Capitolium,  Tacitus  mentions  that  it  was  built 
originally  by  the  early  Kings,  and  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  had 
a  porticus  by  the  side  of  it,  and  steps  up  to  it  at  both  ends.  The 
building  which  I  believe  to  be  intended  by  that  name  in  this  in- 
stance— has  the  west  wall  and  part  of  the  south  wall  built  of  the 
massive  tufa  blocks,  well  known  (by  comparison  with  other  build- 
ings of  the  same  period)  to  be  of  the  time  of  the  later  Kings; 
the  east  end  has  been  rebuilt  of  large  blocks  of  travertine  in  the 
time  of  Sylla ;  part  of  this  wall  remains,  notwithstanding  the  great 
alterations  by  Michael  Angelo  after  it  was  again  burnt,  and  the 
upper  part,  which  had  previously  been  always  built  and  rebuilt  of 
wood  only,  was  then  built  of  stone,  which  necessitated  the  great 
alterations  below  to  support  the  greater  weight.  There  is  a  porticus 
(or  arcade)  along  the  south  front  and  up  the  west  side,  of  very  early 
character,  not  part  of  the  original  fabric,  but  probably  of  the  time  of 
Horatius  Pulvillus",  B.C.  509.     There  are  steps  up  to  it  at  both 

■  Taciti  Hist.,  book  iii.  c.  71  and  72.  ■  Livii  Hist.  vii.  3  ;  Taciti  Hist.  iii. 

This  obviously  cannot  mean  the  Capi-  72.    See  Plate  H.  of  the  Construction, 

toline  Hill,  nor  does  it  read  like  a  tern-  Tliere  may  probably  have  been  a  wooden 

pie  only.  aicade  over  this. 
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ends,  one  at  the  west  end  going  up  from  the  Forum  Romanum,  be- 
tween that  part  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  which  was  the  place  of  public 
execution,  and  this  great  building ;  at  the  east  end  the  steps  went 
down  from  the  door  of  the  Senate-house  or  curia^  to  the  great  ancient 
prison  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  that  end.  This  would  be  most  con- 
venient for  persons  to  make  their  escape,  when  the  passage  and 
steps  at  the  west  end  were  blocked  up.  All  these  things  fit  so  re- 
markably that  they  can  hardly  be  accidental  coincidences,  and  the 
same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  sites  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Capitolium.  Ara-Coeli  is  not  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  but  at  the 
north-east  end  of  the  hill,  and  on  a  bed  of  clay ;  there  are  no  ves- 
tiges of  the  walls  of  the  time  of  Sylla  there,  and  though  there  is 
a  wall  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  it  is  that  of  the  old  fortifications 
against  the  eastern  cliff  of  the  hill  only.  There  are  no  ancient  steps 
at  the  north-east  end,  they  are  modern,  made  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  cut  through  the  rock. 

At  the  CafTarelli  Palace  there  is  no  work  of  the  time  of  Sylla ; 
the  palace  is  modem,  and  not  on  the  site  of  an  older  one,  but  on 
the  site  of  a  large  temple,  or  perhaps  three  temples  under  one  roof, 
with  the  old  temple  by  the  side  of  it.  (But  this  does  not  fit  the  de- 
scription of  the  original  Capitolium ;  probably  the  old  temple  is  the 
one  in  the  garden,  and  the  three  temples  under  one  roof  are  the  re- 
building of  the  time  of  the  Empire.)  One  wall  of  the  modern  palace 
stands  upon  the  old  wall  of  tufa,  which  was  part  of  the  east  wall  of 
enclosure  of  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple  in  the  arx.  This  wall 
can  still  be  traced  all  round  the  garden  of  the  palace  of  the  German 
ambassador ;  (but  this  again  does  not  fit  the  Capitolium).  A  new 
ambassador,  in  1876,  has  buried  again  the  remains  of  the  old  temple 
discovered  by  Bunsen  about  forty  years  before,  and  left  open  until 
that  time ;  he  has  also  built  new  stables  upon  the  western  wall  of 
the  sacred  enclosure,  in  1876-77. 

To  persons  acquainted  with  tiie  topography  of  Rome,  it  is  noto- 
rious that  porticus  quite  as  frequently  means  arcade  as  colonnade ; 
for  instance,  i\it  porticus  of  the  Thermae  of  Antoninus  and  of  Cara- 
calla  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  completed  by  Heliogabalus 
and  Alexander  Severus  ® ;  and  there  are  sufficient  remains  of  this 
porticus  to  shew  that  it  was  an  arcade  of  two  storeys,  with  bath- 
chambers  under  each  arch.  In  this  passage  of  Tacitus  the  word  is 
evidently  used  in  that  sense,  and  translating  it  by  colonnade  is  a  mis- 
take, which  has  misled  many  people  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole 

«  Spartianus,  21 ;  I  list.  Photos.,  No.  1 201. 
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passage.  In  the  great  building  for  the  public  offices  there  are  re- 
mains of  several  arcades,  but  no  colonnades,  one  in  front  is  that 
of  the  Tabularium  in  the  south-east  front ;  the  arches  of  this  were 
walled  up  by  Michael  Angelo  to  make  a  better  foundation  for  the 
upper  part  of  this  great  building,  which  had  always  been  of  wood 
until  his  time.  Another  arcade  goes  up  the  slope  from  this  at  a  right 
angle  from  the  west  end,  and  up  the  western  side,  which  exactly 
agrees  with  the  account  of  the  fire  by  Tacitus.  How  could  people 
stand  on  the  roof  of  a  colonnade  ?  on  an  arcade  it  was  quite  natural. 
Statues  could  also  be  naturally  placed  under  each  arch  of  the  upper 
arcade,  and  would  be  ready  at  hand  to  throw  down.  The  west  end 
of  this  great  building  (with  the  doorway  in  it)  is  of  the  time  of  the 
later  Kings,  the  second  period  of  the  tufa  walls  of  the  Kings,  in 
construction.  The  east  end  has  remains  of  the  great  wall  of  traver- 
tine of  the  time  of  Sylla,  when  that  material  was  first  used  in  Rome. 
The  portion  of  this  wall  that  remains  is  a  remarkably  fine  piece  of 
masonry.  The  upper  part  was  destroyed  by  Michael  Angelo,  when 
it  was  again  rebuilt  after  another  great  fire  in  his  time.  The  zig-zag 
roadior  horses,  called  the  Clivus  CapitolinuSy  passed  under  the  bank  of 
the  present  modern  road  towards  the  Caffarelli  Palace,  and  then  at  the 
next  angle  came  up  to  the  door  of  the  Tabularium  and  Capitolium. 

All  these  points  fit  so  closely  with  the  description  of  the  fire  by 
Tacitus,  that  they  cannot  be  merely  accidental  coincidences,  as  has 
been  said.  This  great  building,  containing  the  Tabularium,  and 
the  Municipium  over  it,  is  nearly  due  north  of  the  Forum,  but  facing 
a  little  eastward.  The  exact  north  point  is  at  the  east  end  of  it,  at 
the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  (not  at  S.  Hadrian's,  as  is  often  said). 
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Few  archaeological  questions  have  been  more  discussed  than  the 
true  site  of  this  temple ;  scholars  are  quite  divided  into  parties  on 
the  subject,  each  equally  positive  that  his  side  must  be  in  the  right. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  although 
the  excavations  made  in  1875  ^"^^  ^^7^  afford  considerable  fresh 
information  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  decided  it. 

This  temple  one  party  considers  to  be  the  one  of  which  the 
ruins  remain  on  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  now  in  the  garden 
of  the  Prussian  Embassy*^,  which  is  built  of  the  stone  the  Italians 
call  "  sperone,"  and  called  by  Vitruvius  Lapis  Gabienus,  which  comes 
from  the  quarries  at  Gabii  only.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  completed  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  according  to  Livy. 

Gabii  was  conquered  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  stone  should  be  brought  from 
the  quarries  there  to  commemorate  that  conquest  in  building  this 
temple.  Livy  relates  the  two  events  in  the  same  chapter,  and  com- 
pletes the  history  in  the  following  one.  The  temple  stands  in  an 
area  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  the  same  early  construction  as  the 
temple  itself,  agreeing  in  architectural  character  with  the  time  of 
^he  Tarquinii.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  220  of  Rome,  B.C.  532  ; 
and  consecrated  in  the  year  246  of  Rome,  B.C.  506.  It  was 
therefore  twenty-six  years  in  construction,  which  marks  it  to  have 
been  an  important  building  of  the  period.  Forty  talents  of  silver 
and  gold  had  been  taken  from  the  Volscians  just  before,  and 
were  devoted  to  this  work  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  and 
conquests. 

''He  (Tarquinius)  began  the  war  against  the  Volscians,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and  took  Suessa  Pometia  from  them 
by  storm ;  from  the  sale  of  the  plunder  of  which  place,  having  amassed  silver 
to  the  value  of  forty  talents,  he  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  a  temple  to 
Jupiter,  of  such  grandeur  as  should  be  worthy  of  the  King  of  gods  and  men, 
worthy  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  place  itself;  for  the 
building  of  this  temple  he  set  apart  the  money  which  arose  from  the  spoils  ^  " 

^  This  was    excavated    by   Bunsen,      by  the  German  ambassador  in  1876. 
and  was  sufTered  to  remain  open  for         ^  Livii  Hist.,  lib.  i.  c  53. 
about  forty  years,  but  was  buried  again 
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"Tarquinius,  having  thus  acquired  possession  of  Gabii,  concluded  a  peace 
%vith  the  Etrurians,  and  then  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  internal  business  of  the 
city ;  among  which,  the  object  of  his  principal  concern  was  to  leave  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  on  the  Tarpeian  mount  a  monument  of  his  reign  and  of  his  name,  to 
testify  that  of  two  Tarquinii,  both  of  whom  reigned,  the  father  had  vowed,  and 
the  son  completed  it  J.'* 

The  temple  that  was  on  the  site  of  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli  does 
not  agree  with  the  account  of  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  whereas  the 
ruins  excavated  on  the  summit  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  a  few  years  since, 
agree  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  with  the  history  of  the  original  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  that  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  con- 
sidering them  as  identified.  Although  the  remains  are  sHght,  they  are 
sufficient  to  shew  that  it  was  a  place  of  importance.  The  temple  itself 
was  small,  but  that  was  usual ;  it  was  enclosed  in  z.porticus  or  arcade, 
of  which  the  back  wall,  or  sacred  wall  of  enclosure,  only  remains, 
and  these  ruins  are  of  the  same  early  character  as  the  rest,  not  so 
early  as  that  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  but  agreeing  perfectly  with  the 
time  of  the  Tarquins.  The  large  enclosure  belonging  to  the  tem- 
ple indicates  a  place  of  importance,  and  this  accounts  for  its  being 
so  long  as  twenty-six  years  in  construction.  The  ornamentation 
was  no  doubt  of  wood  and  bronze,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
period ;  we  have  only  the  foundations  and  the  rude  walls  of  con- 
struction remaining,  but  this  very  construction  gives  a  date  to  it, 
and  agrees  with  Livy's  history. 

For  those  who  favour  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  church 
and  monastery  of  Ara  Coeli,  an  accidental  land-slip,  followed  up 
by  some  important  excavations,  seemed  at  first  sight  conclusive 
in  their  favour.  There  were  three  distinct  foundations  of  walls 
of  tufa,  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  brought  to  light  successively, 
one  extremely  massive,  evidently  part  of  the  original  fortifications 
against  the  cliff  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
and  south  end  of  the  height  on  which  Ara  Coeli  stands.  Outside 
of  this  is  another  wall,  less  massive,  having  all  the  appearance  of 
being  the  foundation-wall  of  a  temple,  and  this  is  bedded  in  stiff 
yellow  clay  to  a  great  depth.  At  this  end  there  is  no  natural  cliff 
of  rock  visible,  but  a  high  bank  of  clay,  with  all  these  walls  upon 
it,  just  opposite  to  the  east  end  of  the  great  public  building  now 
called  the  Municipio,  but  originally  called  the  Capitolium,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  sloping  path  made  by  Michael  Angelo, 
when  he  rebuilt  the  upper  part  of  this  great  structure  of  stone,  which 
had  always  previously  been  of  wood,  and  had  been  burnt  several 

i  Livii  Ilist,  lib.  i.  c  55. 
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times ;  once  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  as  recorded  by  Tacitus  and  others, 
and  again  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  connection  with  this  re- 
building of  stone,  the  whole  plan  and  arrangements  of  the  building, 
and  the  passages  round  it,  were  altered.  The  easy  sloping  path 
goes  down  direct  to  the  east  side  of  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
leading  to  the  Forum  Romanum ;  it  is  now  in  steps  low  and  flat, 
so  that  horses  and  carts  can  go  up  and  down,  and  to  make  the 
access  more  easy,  the  path  cuts  away  the  earth  in  front  of  the 
foundations  of  the  fine  wall  of  travertine,  of  the  time  of  Sylla,  when 
this  end  of  the  great  structure  was  rebuilt,  after  the  body  of  Clodius 
had  been  burnt  in  the  senate-house,  or  curiay  just  inside  of  this  wall. 
All  this  end  of  the  building  was  so  much  damaged  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  the  outer  wall  entirely,  and  to  fill  up  with  concrete 
the  passages  below,  in  order  to  make  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
superstructure  of  stone.  The  lower  part  of  this  sloping  path  or  cHvus 
passes  between  the  east  end  of  the  temple  of  Concord  and  the  great 
prison  (usually  called  Mamertine),  which  we  are  told  by  Vitruvius 
was  a  massive  building,  and  an  ornament  to  that  end  of  the  Forum. 
It  must  have  appeared  to  the  eye,  at  a  little  distance,  almost  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Capitolium,  but  there  was  an  interval  between  them, 
and  in  this  interval  must  have  stood  the  Gracostasis,  just  on  the 
level  of  the  platform,  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord, from  which  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  given  out,  which 
the  ambassadors  had  to  hear.  There  is  no  other  possible  site  for 
this,  and  the  remains  must  have  been  cut  away  by  Michael  Angelo 
to  make  his  path.  The  cliff  on  the  side  of  this  path  is  about  twenty 
feet  high,  but  all  of  clay,  noj  rock  ;  it  had  long  been  concealed  by 
a  rough  stone  wall  built  up  against  it  to  support  it  This  agrees 
in  a  singular  manner  with  the  words  of  Dionysius  (iv.  59) ; — 

"After  this  transaction,  Tarquinius  gave  the  people  a  respite  from  military  ex- 
peditions and  wars ;  and,  being  desirous  to  perform  the  vows  made  by  his  grand- 
father, employed  himself  in  building  temples :  for  the  latter,  whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  an  action,  during  his  last  war  with  the  Sabines,  made  a  vow  to  build 
temples  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  if  he  gained  the  victory,  and  had  levelled 
the  rock  on  which  he  proposed  to  erect  the  temples  to  these  deities,  both  with 
piles  and  high  mounds.  But  he  was  prevented  by  death  from  building  the 
temples." .... 

"It  stood  upon  a  high  rock,  and  was  eight  hundred  feet  in  circuit,  each  side 
containing  near  two  hundred ;  since,  upon  comparing  the  length  with  the  width 
of  it,  the  former  does  not  exceed  the  latter  by  quite  fifteen  feet.  For  the  temple 
that  was  built  in  the  time  of  our  fathers  upon  the  same  foundations  with  the  first, 
which  was  consumed  by  fire,  is  found  to  difier  from  the  ancient  temple  in  nothing 
but  in  magnificence  and  the  richness  of  the  materials,  having  three  rows  of  columns 
in  the  south  front,  and  two  on  each  side.  The  body  is  divided  into  three  temples, 
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parallel  to  one  another,  the  partition  walls  forming  their  common  sides.  The 
middle  temple  is  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  on  one  side  stands  that  of  Juno,  and 
on  the  other  that  of  Minerva ;  and  all  three  have  but  one  pediment  and  one 
roof»." 

"This  king  [Tarquinius],  also,  designed  to  build  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva,  in  performance  of  the  vow  he  had  made  to  the  gods  in  the  last 
battle  against  the  Sabines.  Having,  therefore,  surrounded  the  hill  on  which  he 
proposed  to  place  the  temple,  with  high  piles  in  many  places  (for  as  it  was  nei- 
ther easy  of  access,  nor  even,  but  craggy,  and  ending  in  a  point,  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  rendering  it  fit  for  the  purpose),  he  filled  up  the  interval  between  the 
piles  and  the  top  of  the  hill  with  earth,  and  by  levelling  it,  made  it  very  fit  to 
receive  the  temple.  .  .  .  When  Tarquinius  was  preparing  to  build  the  temple,  he 
called  the  augurs  together,  and  ordered  them,  first,  to  consult  the  gods  concerning 
the  place  itself,  which  was  the  most  proper  of  all  the  city  to  be  consecrated,  and 
the  most  acceptable  to  the  gods  ;  and  upon  their  naming  the  hill  that  commands 
the  Forum,  which  was  then  called  the  Tarpeian,  and  now  the  Capitoline  Hill,  he 
ordered  them  again  to  declare,  after  they  had  consulted  the  gods,  in  which  part 
of  the  hill  the  foundations  ought  to  be  laid ;  in  this  there  was  no  small  diffi- 
culty"," &c 

As  the  miraculous  head  is  stated  to  have  been  found  at  the  same 
time,  this  site  is  identified  with  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Another  pas- 
sage in  Dionysius  distinctly  shews  that  this  rock  overlooked  the 
Forum  :— 

"This  being  the  event  of  his  trial,  the  quaistors  led  the  man  to  the  top  of  the 
precipice  that  commands  the  Forum,  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  citizens, 
threw  him  down  from  the  rock  ;  for  this  was  the  established  punishment  at  thai 
time  among  the  Romans,  for  those  who  were  condemned  to  die"." 

Whether  this  description  is  consistent  with  this  comer  is  a  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  foundations  of  one 
temple  were  outside  of  the  original  fort^cations  of  this  hill ;  inside  of 
it,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  now  in  the  cellars  of 
the  monastery  of  Ara-Coeli,  is  another  wall  of  the  time  of  the  Kings, 
but  this  continues  too  far  to  have  been  the  wall  of  a  temple  only,  it 
is  part  of  the  original  fortification  of  the  hill  on  that  side,  built  up 
against  the  cliff,  and  concealed  by  plaster  or  modern  walls  in  other 
parts.  There  is  a  lofty  cliff  all  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill, 
behind  the  houses  in  the  Via  di  Marforio. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question^  in  the  spring  of  1876,  also, 
considerable  excavations  were  made  at  the  back  of  the  gardens  oi' 
the  CaffareUi  Palace  (in  which  are  the  remains  of  the  early  temple 
found  by  Bunsen),  in  order  to  make  foundations  for  some  stables 
for  the  German  ambassador.  In  doing  this,  other  walls  of  the  time 
of  the  Kings  were  brought  to  light,  one  of  them  was  part  of  the 
sacred  wall  of  enclosure  round  the  temple,  which  agrees  with  the 

*  Dionys.,  iv.  61.  ■  Ibid.,  iii.  7a  ■  Ibid.,  viiL  78. 
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account  of  Dionysius  of  a  wall  two  hundred  feet  long  on  each  side ; 
another  wall  seemed  part  of  the  old  fortifications,  from  its  massive 
character.  This  is  just  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the 
building  long  occupied  by  the  German  Archaeological  Institute, 
before  their  new  building  was  erected.  Under  this  road  and  close 
to  this  building  a  deep  drain  was  made,  and  here  also  the  soil  was 
deep  stiff  yellow  clay  as  on  the  other  height. 

It  appears  that  the  Tarpeian  rock  was  one  of  those  pointed  rpcks 
which  are  common  in  Italy,  which  terminate  either  in  a  point  or 
a  sharp  ridge,  so  that  to  build  anything  upon  them  either  earth  or 
clay  must  be  packed  up  against  one  side  of  the  rock.  A  ridge  of  this 
kind  can  be  seen  in  the  Etruscan  city  of  Orte,  which  in  part  is  only 
a  sharp  ridge,  in  another  part  a  street  is  made  upon  it  The  cliff 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Institute  building  is  a  lofty  ridge  of  hard 
stone  facing  the  Forum,  on  the  western  side  of  it,  but  it  now  appears 
that  this  was  a  ridge  only,  and  that  clay  was  packed  up  against  it 
on  the  inner  side,  and  the  building  of  the  institute  stands  on  that 
clay,  whereas  at  the  Ara  Coeli  height  the  clay  is  packed  on  the  out- 
side  of  the  rock.  Signor  Lanciani  has  shewn  in  the  Bulletino  Arche- 
ologico  Municipale,  1875,  that  in  making  alterations  and  rebuilding 
of  the  Caffarelli  Palace,  the  foundations  of  some  great  temple  of  the 
time  of  the  Empire  have  been  found.  This  palace  stood  partly  upon 
another  part  of  the  wall  of  sacred  enclosure  to  this  temple,  and  it  is 
probable  that  when  the  temple  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  it  would  be  built  by  the  side  of  the  other  temple,  and  not 
immediately  over  it.  He  also  shews  that  a  fragment  of  a  very  large 
column  of  Athenian  marble  was  used  as  part  of  the  foundation  of 
the  palace,  and  it  happens  that  Plutarch  mentions  that  particular 
marble  portico  to  have  been  brought  from  Athens. 

Cicero  distinctly  says"  that  in  his  time  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  was  turned  round  to  face  the  easty  in  order  that  the  god 
might  look  over  the  Forum,  and  so  detect  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line. If  the  statue  stood  on  the  Caffarelli  height,  or  the  top  of  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  the  place  of  public  execution  visible  from  the  Forum, 


•  **Itaque  illorum  responsis  tunc  ct 
ludi  decern  per  dies  facti  sunt,  neque 
res  ulla,  quae  ad  placandum  deos  per- 
tineret,  praetermissa  est,  iidemque  jus- 
scrunt,  simulacrum  Jovis  facere  maius 
et  in  excelso  collocare  et  contra,  atque 
ante  fuerat,  ad  orientem  convertere  :  ac 
se  sperare  dixerunt,  si  illud  signum, 
quod  videtis,  solis  ortum  et  forum  cu- 
riamque  conspiceret,  fore,  ut  ea  con- 


silia,  quae  clam  essent  inita  contra  salu- 
tcm  Urbis  atque  imperii,  illustrarentur, 
ut  a  senatu  populoque  Romano  perspici 
possent.  Atque  illud  ita  coUocandum 
consules  illi  locaverunt.  Sed  tanta  fuit 
opens  tarditas,  ut  ncque  a  supcrioribus 
consulibus,  neque  a  nobis  ante  hodier- 
num  diem  coUocaretur."  (Cicero,  Ora- 
tio  in  Catilinam,  iii.  20.} 
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turning  it  to  face  the  east  would  make  it  look  over  the  whole  of  the 
Forum ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  il  stood  .at  the  south  end  of  Ara  Coeli, 
which  is  already  north-eastward  of  the  Forum,  it  would  have  looked 
entirely  away  from  it  if  turned  to  the  east. 

Dion  CassiusP  mentions  the  same  circumstance,  and  says  that 
after  a  violent  thunder-storm,  in  which  many  of  the  bronze  statues 
on  the  Capitoline  Hill  had  been  melted  by  lightning,  and  that  of 
Jove  or  Jupiter  also ;  after  these  prodigies  the  great  statue  of 
Jupiter  was  turned  to  look  to  the  east  and  over  the  Forum,  that  the 
god  might  detect  the  conspiracies. 

In  making  the  new  zig-zag  road  up  the  northern  side  of  the  Capito- 
line Hill,  from  the  Piazza  di  Ara  Cceli,  at  the  foot,  to  the  Piazza  del 
Campidoglio,  and  the  Caffarelli  Palace  at  the  top,  hard  rock  was 
distinctly  brought  out  on  the  western  side,  and  is  left  visible ;  and  on 
the  eastern  side,  nearly  under  the  sloping  path  of  Michael  Angelo 
(who  laid  out  the  plan  of  this  hill  as  it  was  until  recently),  another 
piece  of  wall  of  the  Kings  was  found,  and  is  left  visible  through  an 
opening  protected  by  an  iron  railing  and  gate.  The  rock  appears 
behind  the  houses  in  the  Via  del  Pedacchia,  on  this  side  (as  has 
been  mentioned).  It  is  known  that  the  stone  of  this  hill  is  harder 
than  any  other  in  Rome,  and  it  seems  that  the  surface  was  very 
irregular,  and  did  not  afford  sufficient  space  for  building  upon  ;  lor 
this  reason  the  space  was  enlarged  by  piling  earth  or  clay  against  it 
where  necessary  on  one  side,  sometimes  as  we  have  seen  on  the 
outside,  and  on  other  occasions  on  the  inside  of  a  ridge,  or  point 
of  rock. 

V  Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.  9. 
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iERARIUM   AND   TeMPLE  OF  SatURN. 

The  temple  of  Saturn  was  evidently  the  one  from  which  a  staircase, 
excavated  in  1870,  ascends  to  the  Capitol.  This  passes  behind  the 
Tabularium  at  the  west  end ;  the  evidence  of  this  site  is  clear,  the 
Public  Treasury  was  connected  with  this  temple,  therefore  the  stair- 
case to  communicate  with  the  public  offices  above  was  necessary.  It 
was  one  of  the  earliest  buildings  in  Rome ;  the  present  remains  of  the 
portico  are  of  the  third  century,  but  probably  the  old  cell  connected 
with  the  Treasury  was  long  retained;  and  the  ^Erarium  or  Public 
Treasury  was  under  the  Tabularium,  and  was  connected  with  the  cella 
of  the  temple.  The  place  for  keeping  public  records  in  bronze  plates 
or  tablets  would  very  naturally  be  connected  with  the  Treasury  for  the 
public  money.  Varro^  (as  we  have  seen)  mentions  it  as  one  of 
the  three  buildings  remaining  in  his  time  of  the  city  of  Saturn,  that 
is,  the  city  on  the  hill  of  Saturn  before  the  time  of  Romulus,  or 
before  the  union  with  the  Romans.  It  was  on  the  level  of  the  lowest 
storey,  immediately  in  front  of  the  poriicus  of  the  Capitol  used  for  the 
Tabularium,  of  which  arcade  we  have  the  remains,  though  walled  up. 
The  old  laws  quoted  by  Varro  call  the  walls  behind  the  temple 
of  Saturn  postici  muri^  that  is,  literally,  "  of  the  postern  walls."  The 
gate  of  Saturn,  close  to  this  point,  might  well  be  called  \h^  postern 
gate ;  it  was  at  the  back  of  the  fortress.  May  not  the  walls  be 
those  in  the  iErarium  still  existing,  and  also  very  near  to  that 
gate  ?  they  belong  to  the  original  construction  of  the  time  of  the 
Kings.  It  was  also  above  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  the  inclining 
or  sloping  road  up  to  the  Capitol,  which  was  paved  b.c  174,  and 
the  building  is  mentioned  by  Livy  *»  on  that  occasion.  The  lower 
part  of  it  is  visible.  Macrobius ',  in  the  Saturnalia,  mentions  it  as 
the  Treasury — "The  Romans  would  have  the  temple  of  Saturn 
for  their  Treasury." 

Solinus  •  mentions  it  in  the  same  manner : — **  The  building  which 
is  called  the  Treasury  of  Saturn  was  consecrated  as  a  temple  in  his 


»  "  Ejus  vestigia  etiam  nunc  manent 
tria,  quod  Saturni  fanum  in  faucibus, 
quod  Satumia  porta  quam  Junius  scri- 
bit  ibi,  quam  nunc  vocant  Pandanam, 
quod  post  sedem  Saturni  in  sedificiorum 
legibus  privatis  parietes  postici  muri 
sunt  scriptl"  (T.  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat., 
lib.  V.  c.  7.) 

1  **  Censores  .  .  .  et  clivum  Capitoli- 
nttm  silice  stemendum  curaverunt,  et 


porticum  ab  sede  Batumi  in  Capitolium 
ad  Senaculum,  ac  super  id  curiam." 
(Livii  Hist.,  lib.  xli.  c.  27.) 

'  **iEdem  vero  Saturni  aerarium  Ro- 
mani  esse  voluenmt."  (Macrobii  Satur- 
nalia, c  8. ) 

•  **  i£dem  etiam  quae  Batumi  aera- 
rium fertur,  comites  ejus  condidemnt 
in  honorem  Batumi."    (Solinus,  c  2.) 
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honour."  Plutarch  *  repeats  the  same  story  in  his  life  of  Publicola : — 
"The  Treasury  of  Saturn  was  made  into  a  temple,  which  remains  at 
the  present  time,"  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

Servius^,  in  his  Commentary  or  Scholia  on  the  second  Georgic, 
describes  this  still  more  distinctly : — "  The  Tabularia  populi^  where 
the  public  records  were  preserved  (the  Public  Record  Office  of  the 
period),  signifies  also  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  which  was  the  Treasury." 
In  Rome,  all  public  acts  were  usually  recorded  on  bronze  plates, 
to  make  them  more  permanent ;  unfortunately  the  value  of  the  bronze 
for  coining  money,  and  making  bronze  ornaments,  has  led  to  the 
melting-down  of  the  greater  part  of  these  public  records.  Both 
Dionysius  and  Livy  distinctly  state  that  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  in 
the  Forum  Romanum".  A  temple  on  this  site  was  dedicated  in 
A.U.C.  256  by  the  consuls,  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minucius,  who  then 
instituted  the  Saturnalia  ^ 

When  Plutarch*  says  that  the  public  treasury  of  the  Kings  was 
consecrated  as  a  temple  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  he  can 
only  mean  that  the  porticus  of  a  temple  was  made  over  the  entrance 
to  the  Treasury  to  consecrate  it,  and  make  it  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Septimius  Severus  in  the 
third  century,  and  the  doorway  behind  it  was  then  walled  up.  The 
entrance  to  the  ^Erarium  was  at  the  east  end;  this  is  now  also 
walled  up  (as  the  -^rarium  has  long  been  disused).  It  was  a  build- 
ing admirably  suited  for  its  original  purpose,  of  stowing  away  the 
copper  or  bronze  money  with  which  the  Roman  army  was  paid. 
It  is  also  on  record  that  in  the  time  of  the  Kings  the  money  of 
Servius  Tullius  was  made  in  square  blocks  instead  of  round,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  stowed  away  in  smaller  space ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  each  of  these  small  square  chambers  would  hold  a  large 
amount  of  such  coin.  When  there  were  strong  doors  in  each  of  the 
openings,  which  now  form  a  passage  at  the  back  against  the  rock,  it 
would  be  as  secure  a  place  as  could  well  be  contrived. 

Below  this  lowest  storey  of  the  great  building,  there  are  only  the 
two  doorways  cut  in  the  rock,  of  one  of  which,  behind  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  the  upper  part,  or  the  tympanum,  and  part  of  the  door- 
way, are  now  visible.  This  door  opened  at  the  foot  of  the  very  steep 
and  long  flight  of  stone  steps  (travertine),  which  goes  straight  up  in 

*  Plutarch,  Publicola.  Virgilii  Georgica,  v.  502.) 

•  **  Populi  tabularia  ubi  acta  publica  '  **Et  arcus  interdiu  sereno  coelo 
continentur  significat  autem  templum  super  i?£dem  Satumi  in  foro  Romano 
Satumi,  in  quo  et  aerarium  fucrat,  et  intcntus,"&c.  (I>ivii  IIist.,lib.xli. C.2I.) 
ubi   reponebantur  acta   ouse    susceptis         ^  Livii  Hist.,  lib.  ii.  c.  21. 

liberis  faciebant  parentes.  '    (Servius  in         *  Plutarch,  in  Publicola. 
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the  third  storey  of  the  building  (as  before  mentioned).  It  is  remark- 
able that  there  are  no  openings  from  it  on  either  side,  no  one  could 
go  out  of  the  staircase  except  at  the  top.  That  these  were  the  steps 
of  the  ancient  iErarium  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  incidental  men- 
tion of  it  in  one  of  the  orations  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  compares 
going  up  the  steps  of  the  ^larium  to  climbing  the  Alps  ^ 

''  Oh  I  the  good  fkith  of  Gods  and  men  I  No  vonchera  are  found  for  three 
million  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces!  For  what  number  of  men?  Six  hun- 
dred and  more.  In  what  land  was  the  business  carried  on?  There,  there,  I  say, 
in  that  place  which  you  see.  Was  the  money  given  in  some  irr^ular  way  ?  Nay, 
not  a  coin  passed  without  much  writing.  What  is  this  accusation  which  can  mart 
MsUy  climb  the  Alps  than  the  fern  steps  of  the  Mrarium  ^V* 

The  third  floor  to  which  these  stairs  lead  is  the  same  that  has 
been  already  mentioned  %  it  was  long  used  for  lamps  and  lumber- 
rooms  only,  but  is  now,  in  1877,  ^^^%  made  into  part  of  the  mu- 
seum; parts  of  the  walls  on  that  level  are  modem  (that  is,  of  the 
sixteenth  century);  other  parts  are  very  ancient;  just  as  might 
be  expected  when  the  two  upper  storeys,  which  were  of  wood  only, 
were  burnt,  this  third  floor  was  damaged  by  the  fire.  Massive 
stone  walls  will  not  bum,  and  therefore  parts  of  these  were  again 
made  use  of  when  the  upper  part  was  rebuilt  of  stone,  and  the  arcade 
and  passages  below  were  walled  up  to  make  it  a  more  secure 
foundation* 


The  Asylum. 

Dionysius  says  that  the  place  for  this  was  between  the  Capi- 
loline  [Hill]  and  the  Citadel  [of  the  Romans,  Roma  Quadrata], 
which  is  now  called  [that  is,  in  his  time]  ittier  duos  lucos^  *  the  spaa 
between  the  two  groves ;'  it  was  then  so  called  from  its  situation  in 
the  valley,  shaded  by  thick  woods  on  both  sides,  where  it  joins  to 
the  [two]  hills ;  he  consecrated  and  made  it  an  asylum  for  all  appli- 
cants, and  building  a  temple  there,  &c. 


*  Whether  this  meaning  can  be  got 
out  of  the  passage  is  considered  doubt- 
ful by  scholars,  but  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  build  stairs  more  steep  than 
those^  they  are  as  steep  as  a  step-ladder. 

^  "  Quk  est  igitur  ista  accu»tio,  qme 
facilius  possit  Alpes,  quam  paucos  sera- 
rii  gradus  asoendere  ?  diligentius  Rute- 
nonim,  quam  populi  Romani  defendat 
aerariumr'  (Cicero  pro  Fonteio,  cap.  L 
4.)  The  laige  sums  mentioned  in  this 
passage,  which  had  to  be  paid  in  copper 
money,  and  the  laige  number  of  men 
to  be  paid  also,  indicates  a  place  of 


some  extent,  and  not  the  mere  cell  of 
a  temple,  which  was  always  a  small 
place.  The  cell  of  the  temple  of 
Saturn  was  over  the  entrance  to  the 
^rarium,  which  was  therefore  consi* 
dered  by  the  people  as  part  of  it  The 
mention  of  mucn  writing  shews  that 
a  large  staff  of  Treasury  clerks  were  re- 

auired  under  the  Roman  Republic,  and 
tie  only  place  for  them  was  in  the 
upper  floors  of  this  building. 

*  See  Plate  VIII.  of  Capitolium,  and 
Plate  VIII.  of  Forum;  also  Hist 
Photos.,  Na  92^ 
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It  seems  better  to  give  the  entire  extract  from  Dionysius  that 
bears  on  this  subject : — 

"  After  this,  finding  that  many  cities  in  Italy  were  yery  ill  governed,  both  by 
tyrannies  and  oligarchies,  he  proposed  to  give  entertainment  to,  and  attract,  the 
fugitives  of  these  cities,  who  were  very  numerous,  without  distinguishing  either 
their  calamities  or  their  fortunes,  provided  only  they  were  freemen.  This  he 
did  with  a  view  both  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  of  lessening 
that  of  their  neighbours ;  though  he  covered  his  design  with  a  specious  pretence, 
ascribing  it  to  the  honour  of  the  gods.  For  the  place  between  the  Capitol  and  tk€ 
citadel  (which,  in  the  Roman  language,  is  now  called  Inter  duos  lucos.  The  space 
between  the  two  groves  ;  and  was  then  called  so  from  its  situation,  the  valley  being 
shaded  by  thick  woods  on  both  sides,  where  it  joins  to  the  hills),  he  consecnited 
and  made  it  an  asylum  for  all  supplicants ;  and  building  a  temple  there  (but  to 
what  god  or  genius  he  dedicated  it  I  cannot  certainly  say),  under  the  colour  of 
leligion,  he  engaged  to  protect  those  who  fled  to  it  from  their  enemies ;  and  if 
they  chose  to  remain  with  him,  he  communicated  to  them  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  promised  them  a  share  of  the  lands  he  should  take  from  the  enemy. 
This  encouragement  drew  thither  from  all  parts  a  confluence  of  people^  who  fled 
from  their  private  calamities.  Neither  had  they  afterwards  any  thoughts  of 
removing  to  any  other  place,  being  detained  there  by  daily  instances  of  his 
affiibility  and  favour  '." 

The  site  indicated  by  this  passage  is  commonly  understood  to  be 
on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  on  the  lower  part  between  the  two  summits, 
or  just  where  the  great  public  building  now  stands,  and  has  stood 
from  the  time  of  the  later  Kings.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
sistent either  with  the  words  of  Dionysius,  who  says  it  was  between 
the  two  hills^  nor  of  Tacitus  in  describing  the  burning,  who  says  that 
they  ascended  the  opposite  approeuh  to  the  Capitolium^  near  the  groves 
of  the  Asylum  (the  groves  were  in  the  valley  between  the  two  hills, 
and  ''  where  the  Tarpeian  rock  is  mounted  by  a  hundred  steps"). 


'  Dionysius  Halicamassus,  bk.  ii.  c. 
XV.,  Spelman's  translation.  The  usual 
theory  of  scholars  respecting  the  site  of 
the  Asylum  is,  that  it  was  within  the 
walls  of  the  Capitoline  fortress ;  surely 
this  is  very  improbable,  when  the  num- 
ber of  persons  so  collected,  according  to 
the  legend,  is  considered.  The  natural 
place  for  this  asylum  seems  to  be  in 
the  valley  between  the  two  hills,  which 
exactly  agrees  with  the  words  of  Dio- 
nysius, and  this  site  is  the  only  one  that 
agrees  with  the  account  by  Tacitus  of 
the  burning  of  the  Capitolium.  The 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Hospitale  della 
Consolazione  exacdy  agrees  with  this 
description,  and  no  other  site  fits  it  at 
all.  There  may  have  been  two  groves 
of  trees  in  the  valley,  there  hardly  could 
have  been  any  in  the  fortress.    There 


were  probably  two  rows  of  trees  on  the 
bank  of  the  two  swamps  caused  by  the 
two  streams  of  water  which  still  run 
through  the  valley,  one  under  the  difl^ 
on  each  side,  now  in  the  drains,  but  of 
course  originally  open ;  one  was  found 
by  Dr.  Gori  and  Signor  De  Mauro,  in 
goin^  in  the  under^und  passage  from 
Uie  Mamertine  Pnson,  under  uie  Via 
del  Consolazione,  and  this  goes  on 
under  the  arch  of  Janus.  The  other 
has  been  partly  left  open  by  Signor 
Ro8a*in  the  Forum,  at  tne  south  end  of 
the  Basilica  Julia,  and  near  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  this  continues 
under  the  Via  del  Fienili.  The  new 
drain  which  is  to  bring  the  water  from 
the  Colosseum  runs  into  it,  where  it 
crosses  the  Via  de'  Cerchi. 
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All  this  fits  exactly  with  the  site  of  the  Hospitale  della  Consolazione 
at  the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  (in  the  sense  of  the  place  of  public 
execution),  near  which  the  steps  do  go  up  to  the  door  of  the  great 
building.  He  also  adds,  that  buildings  have  grown  to  such  a  height^ 
as  to  be  nearly  level  with  the  floor  of  the  Capitolium.  At  the  present 
time,  the  roofs  of  the  houses  near  the  Hospital  are  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  that  great  building,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  so 
called    This  could  not  apply  to  the  Caffarelli  site  or  the  Ara  Cceli. 

The  buildings  of  that  hospital  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  street 
of  the  same  name;  there  is  a  passage  under  the  street  from  one 
part  to  the  other.  In  part  of  what  are  now  these  buildings  are  the 
walls  of  a  temple  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  upon  which  a  church 
had  been  built  in  the  Middle  Ages,  long  since  desecrated  (and 
now,  in  1877,  a  green-grocer's  shop).  On  the  front  of  this,  to- 
wards the  street,  is  a  rude  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  serves 
to  mark  the  site.  Behind  this  temple  and  church,  which  stands  end- 
ways to  the  street,  is  the  only  genuine  part  of  the  Tarpeian  rock 
that  remains  in  its  original  state,  and  the  place  of  public  execution 
must  have  been  at  the  east  end  comer  of  this  piece  of  the  rock,  in 
order  for  it  to  be  visible  from  the  Forum,  otherwise  the  temple 
would  have  shut  it  out  from  view. 

Virgil  accurately  describes  the  situation  for  the  Asylum  as  on 
the  way  firom  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  under  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and 
leading  to  the  Capitolia  (in  the  plural,  which  implies  that  there  were 
two  places  so  called  *). 

"  Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  setting  forward  he  shews  him  next  both  the 
altar,  and  the  gate  called  by  the  Roman  name  Carmentalis,  which  they  record  to 
be  the  ancient  memorial  in  honour  of  the  prophetic  nymph  Carmentis,  who  first 
foretold  the  futupe  grandeur  of  the  i^nean  race,  and  the  renown  of  Pallanteum 

*  ''  Vix  ea  dicta :  dehinc  progressus  monstrat  et  Aram, 
£t  Carmentalem  Romano  nomine  portam. 

•  •..... 

Hinc  lucum  ingentem,  quera  Romulus  acer  Asylum 
Retulit,  et  ^lida  monstrat  sub  rape  Lupercal, 
Parrhasio  dictum  Panos  de  more  LycaeL 
Necnon  et  sacri  monstrat  nemus  Argileti, 
Testaturoue  locum,  et  letum  docet  hospitis  Aigi. 
Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem  et  Capitolia  ducit, 
Aurea  nunc,  olim  silvestribus  horrida  dumis. 
Jam  turn  religio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes 
Dira  loci ;  jam  tum  silvam  saxumque  tremebant. 
Hoc  nemus,  hunc,  inquit,  fiondoso  vertice  coUem 
(Quis  deu8,  incertum  est)  habitat  deus ;  Arcades  ipsnm 
Credunt  se  vidisse  Tovem,  <|uum  ssepe  nigrantem 
.^Sgida  concuteret  dextra,  mmbosque  cieret." 

(A:neid.,  Ub.  viil  1.  337— 3S4-) 
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(the  Palatine).  Next  he  points  out  the  spacious  grove  which  Romulns  reduced 
into  a  sanctuary,  and  under  a  cold  rock  the  Lupercal,  so  called,  according  to  the 
Arcadian  manner,  from  the  Lycsean  Pan.  He  likewise  shews  the  grove  of  Aigi* 
letum,  sacred  [to  Argus] :  and  calls  the  place  to  witness  his  innocence,  and  relates 
the  death  of  Argus  his  guest  He  leads  him  next  to  the  Tarpeian  rock  and  the 
Capitols,  now  of  gold,  once  rough  and  horrid  with  wild  bushes.  Even  then  the 
religious  horrors  of  the  place  awed  the  mind  of  the  timorous  swains ;  even  then 
they  revered  the  wood  and  rock.  This  grove,  says  he,  this  wood-topped  hill, 
a  god  inhabits,  but  what  god  is  uncertain:  the  Arcadians  believe  they  have 
seen  Jove  himself,  when  often  with  his  right  hand  he  shook  the  blackening 
segis,  and  roused  the  clouds  of  thunder.  Farther,  [says  he,]  yon  two  towns 
you  see  with  their  walls  demolished,  the  remains  and  monuments  of  ancient 
heroes :  this  dty  father  Janus,  that  Satumus  built ;  the  one  was  named  Janiculum, 
the  other  Satumia.  In  such  mutual  talk  they  came  up  to  the  palace  of  poor 
Evander ;  and  in  [that  place  where  now  are^  the  Roman  forum  and  magnificent 
streets,  they  beheld  around  herds  of  cattle  lowing.** 

His  account  agrees  in  several  particulars  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  with  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  HospitaU  della  Cons(h 
lazione^  close  under  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  he  mentions  an  altar  near 
the  Porta  Carmentalis,  which  is  known  to  have  been  a  little  further 
to  the  west,  where  several  streets  meet  in  the  Piazza  della  Conso- 
lazione.  Almost  in  part  of  the  Asylum  offered  by  Romulus,  in  the 
meadow  under  the  rock  of  the  Palatine,  was  the  Lupercal ;  the  site 
of  this  has  been  ascertained  by  the  remains,  it  is  just  at  the  comer 
of  the  western  end  of  the  valley,  the  Tarpeian  rock  being  at  the 
eastern  end  of  it;  and  Virgil  says  that  it  was  on  the  way  that  led 
to  that  rock  and  to  the  Capitolia.  The  wood  which  awed  the 
minds  of  the  timorous  swains  could  only  have  been  in  the  valley 
between  the  two  hills.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  in  the  time  of 
Virgil  the  name  of  the  god  was  not  known,  but  was  believed  by  the 
Arcadians  to  be  Jove  himself  (Templum  Ve-Jovis).  The  timorous 
swains  were  evidently  looking  up  at  the  hill  of  Saturn,  not  standing 
upon  it ;  they  walked  through  the  valley  to  the  Forum  Romanum, 
and  did  not  go  up  the  hill  on  either  side. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  strangers  would  be  invited  or  even  ad- 
mitted within  the  fortifications  of  either  of  the  hills,  but  they 
might  well  be  offered  a  safe  asylum  in  the  vacant  space,  the 
valley  between  the  two  hills,  perfectly  secure  against  any  foreign 
enemy,  and  yet  so  completely  under  the  command  of  those 
who  occupied  the  hills,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  must 
always  be  faithful  subjects  of  the  Romans,  who  held  their  homes 
and  their  families  at  their  mercy.  The  scheme  was  admir- 
ably contrived  by  Romulus,  or  whoever  was  the  acting  persoa 
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That  it  answered  perfectly  is  evident  from  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome.  It  must  be  reiterated  that  the  two  hill-fortresses 
united  made  a  wonderfully  strong  military  position,  hardly  assailable 
without  treachery.  Both  Virgil  and  Ovid  agree  in  the  description 
of  the  valley. 

Brocchi,  the  geologist,  made  a  section  of  the  soil  in  the  cellars  of 
this  hospital,  which  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  rock.  He  found 
five  different  layers  or  beds — day — hard  or  compact  tufa  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Pozzolana  sand) — gravel — sand — and  what  is 
called  tufa  litoida  (from  its  gritty,  sandy  character,  resembling  the 
hard  sand  on  the  sea-shore).  These  various  geological  formations 
are  commonly  found  in  the  subsoil  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  the 
latter  material  (called  tufa  litoida)  is  the  best  for  interments,  and 
most  of  the  Catacombs  are  made  in  that  bed. 

Vacca  (in  his  Menunie^  No.  69)  says  that  he  remembers  to  have 
seen  in  this  place  a  quantity  of  squai;ed  blocks  of  marble,  which  had 
been  thrown  over  from  the  top  of  the  lofty  cliff  above.  Also  in  the 
rock  a  spacious  circular  reservoir  for  water,  with  a  conduit,  and 
many  wells  descending  into  it  Dr.  Fabio  Gori  thinks  that  from 
the  level  this  aqueduct  must  be  the  Marda.  This  cave  remains 
behind  the  Templum  Ve-Jovis. 

That  the  place  of  public  execution  was  distinctly  visible  from  the 
Forum  is  notorious,  and  is  explicitly  stated  by  Dion3rsius  ^ : — 

*'This  being  the  result  of  his  trial,  the  Quaestor  led  the  man  (Cassias)  to  the 
top  of  the  prec^i  that  commands  the  Forum^  and  in  the  presence  of  the  cUiuns 
threw  him  down  from  the  rock ;  for  this  was  the  established  punishment  at  that 
time  among  the  Romans  for  those  who  were  condemned  to  die." 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  part  of  the  rock  so  employed  was 
dose  to  the  Forum,  and  the  comer  already  indicated  is  the  only 
part  to  which  this  wXL  apply.  The  temple  would  then  only  make 
the  background  to  the  place  of  execution  ^ 

That  the  present  street  called  Via  della  Consolazione  is  the  same 
as  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  of  the  time  of  Livy',  seems  clear  from  the 
mention  of  a  large  mass  of  stone  having  fallen  down  in  A.u.a  560, 
from  the  Capitolium  (the  Capitoline  Hill)  into  that  street  in  an 
earthquake.  The  Hospitale  della  Consolazione  was  also  called 
•SI  Maria  in  Porticu ;  it  is  probable  that  it  was  connected  with  the 
steps  to  the  Capitolium  by  an  arcade  or  porticus  {foggid). 

'  Dionys.,  viiL  78.  removing  the  modem  walls  and  making 

^  The    Municipality  have  now   (in  excavations  there. 
1877)  taken  possession  of  this  ground         *  Livy,  xxxv.  21. 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  with  a  view  of 
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Aulus  Gellius  says  that  this  temple  was  between  the  arx  (of  the 
Komans)  and  the  Capitolium^, 

In  the  ancient  Calendar  called  Prsenestine  (from  the  place  where 
it  was  found),  at  the  seventh  of  March,  is  mentioned  the  [templum] 
VE-iovis  INTER  DUOS  Lucos.  The  old  temple,  which  had  been 
called  Ve-Jovis^  was  afterwards  called  after  Ops  or  Opis^  the  wife  of 
Saturn  \  and  there  was  evidently  some  connection  between  this  and 
the  temple  of  Saturn,  as  both  were  called  in  arario ;  the  distance 
from  one  to  the  other  is  not  too  great  for  the  length  of  an  arcade 
{loggia  or  porticus)  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  the  Calendarium  Capraniense^  in  the  month  of  August,  an 
altar  of  Opis  and  Ceres,  in  the  Yicus  Jugarius^,  is  said  to  have 
been  made. 

Cicero,  both  in  his  first  and  second  Philippics,  mentions  the 
money  remaining  in  the  treasury,  and  as  recorded  on  the  tablets, 
which  are  cut  opis  ^. 

"Where  are  the  seven  hundred  millions  of  sesterces  which  were  entered  in  the 
account-books  which  are  in  the  temple  of  Ops  ". " 

From  these  passages  in  the  Orations  and  Epistles  of  Cicero  it  is 
evident  that  in  his  time  there  was  a  temple  of  Opis,  where  the 
money  was  weighed  and  registered ;  it  must  have  been  near  to  that 
of  Saturn,  and  the  i£rarium  behind  it,  and  there  was  probably  a  pas- 
sage from  one  to  the  other,  perhaps  subterranean.  The  passage 
under  the  present  road  from  the  temple  to  the  hospital  is  not 
ancient,  but  may  follow  the  line  of  an  old  one. 

The  writers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  seem  to  have 
mixed  up  the  two  temples  together.  Albertinus<*  (writing  about 
15 1 5)  says  that  the  old  place  for  the  treasury  was  in  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  the  temple  of  Saturn  and  Opis  was  where  now  is  the  small 
church  of  "  the  Saviour  in  the  Treasury,'*  lapsed  in  the  hospital  of 
S,  Maria  deporticu^  which  was  also  called  by  that  name.    (There  is 


^  "Est  autem  etiam  sedes  Ve-jovis 
Romae  inter  Arcem  et  Capitolium." 
(Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  v.  c.  12.) 

^  The  authority  for  this  is  considered 
doubtful ;  only  one  ancient  temple  has 
been  found  in  this  part,  and  had  there 
been  two,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
second  would  have  been  found ;  a  church 
of  the  name  seems  more  probable. 

>  "Feriae  Arae  Opis  et  Cereris  in 
Vico  Jugario  Constitutse  sunt.'' 

"■  '*  Pecunia  utinam  ad  opis  maneret " 
(Cicero,  Orat  Philipp.,  1.8.)  "Ubi 
est  septies  millies  sestertium,  quod  in 
tabulis  quae  sunt  ad  opis,  (aedem)  pate- 


Uty*  (Ibid.,  iL  c.  37.)  ".  .  .  ea  sU- 
tua,  quae  ad  Opis  per  te  posita  in  ez- 
celso  est."  (Ibid.,  Epist.  ad  Atticum, 
vi.  I.)  "...  Rapinas  scribis  ad  Opis 
fieri :  quas  nos  quoque  tum  videba- 
mus."  (Ibid.,  xiv.  14.)  **et  ne  tan- 
gantur  rationes  ad  Opis;  id  est  ne  sep* 
ties  millies  recuperetur,  ne  fraudi  sit 
septemviris,  quod  egissent*'"  (Ibid., 
Orat  Philipp.,  yiiL  c.  9.)  "Satumum 
et  Opem."  (Ibid.,  Univ.  iL) 

■  Cicero's  Orations,  Philippic  ii.  37. 

*  "  Albertinus  de  MirabUibus  novae 
et  veteris  urbis  Romae,"  I5i5, 
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a  large  ancient  cave  under  the  Tarpeian  rock,  behind  this  temple 
and  church,  which  were  at  the  entrance  to  it)  Fulvius  p,  writing 
about  1545,  says  that  in  the  defiles  of  the  Capitolium,  abore  the 
hospital  of  S.  Maria  in  porticu,  was  formerly  the  temple  of  Saturn 
et  Opis  in  Vicojugario  • .  .  there  still  remains  a  small  and  half-ruined 
temple  under  the  steep  rock,  now  called  S,  Salvatare  in  jErario^ 
or  it  is  also  called  S.  Salvatore  in  statera  (that  is,  in  the  place  for 
weighing  the  money).  Gamucci^  (15^9)  says  that  bronze  tablets 
were  found  here  in  his  time.  Donati  says  that  two  antique  bronze 
weights,  one  of  two  pounds  the  other  of  four,  are  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  CoUeggio  Romano,  with  inscription  in  silver  letters '. 
Livy,  in  A.U.C.  566,  mentions  ■  an  ^des  Opis  in  Capitolio,  The  site 
was  within  the  boundary  of  the  Capitoline  fortress.  Marlianus  *  men- 
tions a  portion  of  the  front  of  the  temple,  with  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion \  He  adds  that ''  the  place  is  cow  profaned  (that  is  in  his  time), 
but  it  is  large,  and  the  remains  of  the  foundations  spread  out  far." 
This  inscription  was  transcribed  by  the  anon3rmous  pilgrim  of  £in- 
siedlen,  and  is  mis-applied  by  Canina  and  other  modem  topographers 
to  the  temple  of  Vespasian.  There  are  remains  of  that  inscription 
on  the  cornice  of  the  temple,  with  three  columns  remaining,  which 
I  have  shewn  to  be  the  temple  of  Saturn,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
iErarium.  The  bronze  tablets  from  this  are  supposed  to  have  been 
for  recording  the  deposits  of  private  persons  at  the  altar  of  **  Opis 
et  Ceres  in  Vico  yugarioP 


9  Fulvius  de  Urbis  Antiq.,  i54St 
libb  iii.  p.  85. 

4  Gamucci,  Le  Antichita  della  Citta 
di  Roma,  Venezia,  1569,  lib.  ii  c.  6a 

*    TEMPL  .  OPIS  .  AVG  .  II. 
TEMPL  .  OPIS  .  AVG  .  V. 

In  the  Fasti  Ameriini^  Dec,^  is  this 
entry — 

SAT  .  NP  .  PER  .  SATVRNA  .  SATVRN  . 
AD  .  FOR  .  XIV.  OPAL  .  NP  .  AER  . 
OPI  .  AD  .  FORVM  • 


"  "Quod  sedes  Opis  in  Capitolio  de 
Codo  tacta  erat"  (Livii  Hist,  xxxix. 
22.) 

*  Marliani,  Antiquse  Rom»  Topo- 
graphia,  1534,  c  16. 

«  AVG  .  PON  .  MAX  ,  TRIBVN  . 
CENSOR  .  COS  .  VIII . 
ANTONINVS  .  PII  .  AVG  .  FEUCES  •  RE- 
STITVERE  . 
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The  Velia. 

There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Velia,  and 
how  far  it  was  considered  part  of  the  Palatine.  To  any  one  who 
has  studied  ancient  fortifications  this  matter  is  perfectly  dear.  The 
Velia  was  essentially  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  principal  gate 
of  the  Palatine  Hill  fortress,  and  was  cut  off  fi-om  the  Esquiline 
Hill  by  one  of  the  great  fosscSy  and  from  that  time  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  Palatine.  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Vairo,  and 
alluded  to  so  frequently,  that  it  is  surprising  how  there  can  have 
been  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  Sub- Velia  was  the  ridge, 
the  lower  part  that  connected  the  lofty  triangular  hill  with  the 
Palatine  proper.  On  the  Sub-Velia  was  the  Summa  Sacra  Via, 
and  on  this  was  placed  long  afterwards  the  Porticus  Liviae  (as  is 
shewn  by  the  fragment  of  the  Marble  Plan  of  Rome,  which  exactly 
fits  this  locality,  and  no  other).  Within  the  walls  of  the  monastery 
of  S.  Francesca  Romana  is  very  evidently  a  raised  platform  of  great 
extent,  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  for  the  Colossus  to  stand  upon.  On 
this  the  two  basilicas,  placed  end  to  end,  with  their  apses  joined, 
are  of  the  fourth  century,  the  time  of  Constantine.  These  were  for 
two  of  the  markets  held  there,  the  third  had  the  great  Basilica  of 
Constantine  made  out  of  the  Templum  Pads  of  Diodetian,  by 
adding  an  apse  to  it ;  an  apse  being  then  considered  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  basilica. 

As  the  Velia  was  an  important  part  of  the  defences  of  the  dty,  it 
was  always  treated  as  public  property,  and  we  read  of  a  grant  of  land 
for  building  a  house  on  the  Velia;  and  as  the  commanding  position 
of  the  upper  part  of  this  hill  gave  offence  to  the  republican  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  Publicola,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted,  aban- 
doned that  high  position,  and  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  instead, 
probably  exchanging  one  piece  of  public  land  for  another.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  the  Sacellum  Strenice  of  the  early  period  was  on 
the  top  of  this  hill,  the  Via  Sacra  winding  up  to  it  The  account  given 
of  it  by  Varro  *  agrees  well  with  this ;  it  was  on  the  same  level  as 

^  "  Palatium  .  .  .  Gennalum  et  Ve-  venti,  (}tio  aqtia  iberaa  Tiberis  eos  de- 
lias  conjunxeront,  quod  in  hac  regione  tuleiat  in  alveolo  expositos.  Velise  unde 
[iocri  porius\  est  essent  plures  accepi  causas,  in  quis  quod 
et  in  ea  sic  scriptum  est : —  ibi  pastores  Palatini   ex  ovibus  ante 
GSRMALBNSE  QUINTICEPS  APUD  (onsunun  inventam  vellere  lanam  sint 
AKDEM  ROMULL  soliti,  a  quo  Vellera  dicuntur. "  (Varro 
et  de  Ling.  Lat.,  lib.  v.  c.  8,  p.  60,  ed. 
VELIENSB  SEXTICEPS  IN  VELIA  APUD  Spengel,    Berdini,    1826.     The  words 
AEDEM  DEUM  PENATUM.  between  brackets  are  not  in  the  edition 


Gennalum  a  germanis  Romulo  et  Remo,     of  Miiller. ) 
quod  ad  ficum  ruminalem  [et  ii]  ibi  in- 
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the  Gennalus,  and  connected  with  it,  although  that  name  was  con- 
tinued for  the  platform  on  the  side  of  the  hill  all  round  it,  and  we 
meet  with  this  name  more  frequently  on  the  western  side.  I  have 
mentioned  that  there  is  a  similar  platform  on  the  side  of  each  of 
the  hills,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  were  called  by  the  same  name. 
The  jEdes  deum  Penates  of  Varro,  is  probably  only  another  name 
for  the  Sacellum  Laruniy  or  Larendunty  or  Sacdlum  Strmia^  or  there 
may  have  been  other  names  for  the  chapel  of  the  household  gods, 
or  there  may  hav«  been  more  than  one  chapel,  perhaps  one  at  the  top, 
the  other  on  the  Sub-Velia  at  the  level  of  the  Summa  Sacra  Via.  The 
royal  seat,  said  by  Livy'  to  have  been  built  in  an  impregnable 
position  on  the  top  of  the  Velia,  may  very  well  be  the  same  build- 
ing ;  it  may  have  been  part  of  the  great  works  of  the  Quirites,  when 
they  built  and  fortified  the  city  on  the  two  hills — ^the  remains  agree 
perfectly  with  this;  the  enormous  foss  or  trench  by  which  the 
Quirites  cut  off  the  Velia  from  the  Esquiline  Hill  remains  distinctly 
visible,  and  the  pavement  of  the  road  that  went  through  this  trench 
or  foss  remains  in  the  cellars  of  the  houses.  Such  a  road  must  always 
remain,  as  there  is  no  other  access  from  one  side  of  the  Velia  to 
the  other.  These  great  fossae  are  an  important  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  city,  and  they  can  all  be  traced  with  little  difficulty. 
Part  of  them  were  on  the  low  ground,  and  were  therefore  streams 
of  water;  but  on  the  eastern  side  the  ground  is  high,  and  there 
comes  the  Velia  for  the  protection  of  that  side  of  the  City. 

The  street  that  led  the  nearest  way  fi*om  the  Forum  to  the  Carinas 
must  be  the  one  that  passes  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  small 
hill,  or  rather  promontory,  called  the  Velia,  in  the  direction  of  the 
present  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  vincoli,  which  is  believed  to  stand  in 
part  of  the  Cannae.  It  would  still  be  a  narrow  dark  street,  close  to 
the  base  of  that  side  of  the  hill,  which  was  probably  covered  with 
houses  at  the  time  that  Dionysius  wrote.  The  two  effigies  of  youths 
are  said  by  Dionysius  to  be  the  Penates. 

Republicans  are  generally  suspicious  of  treachery,  especially  when 
they  have  only  recently  thrown  off  the  authority  of  the  Kings,  and 


s    « 


'  Regnum  eum  afTectare  fama  fere- 
bat,  quia  nee  coUegam  subrogaverat  in 
locum  Bruti,  et  aedificabat  in  summa 
Vdia :  ibi  alto  atque  munito  loco  arcem 
inexpugnabilem  fore.  .  .  .  Non  obsta- 
bunt  P.  VALERii  aides  libertati  vestrae, 
Quirites ;  tuta  erit  vobis  Velia.  Defe- 
ram  non  in  planum  modo  sedes,  sed 


colli  etiam  subjiciam  :  ut  vos  supra  sus- 
pectum  me  civem  habitetis.  In  Velia 
sedificent,  ^uibus  melius,  quam  P.  Va- 
lerio,  creditur  libertas.  Delata  con- 
festim  materia  omnis  infra  Veliam ;  et, 
ubi  nunc  Vica)  potse  est,  domus  in  infimo 
divo  Kdificata.*'  (Uvu  Hist,  IL  7.) 
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this  history  of  Publicola  is  an  excellent  instance.  The  legend 
brings  out  to  us  very  clearly  the  site  and  histoiy  of  the  Velia,  the 
summit  of  which  commanded  the  Forum,  but  was  not  a  large  space ; 
it  was  all  public  property,  and  he  had  obtained  a  grant  of  land  to 
build  a  house  on  the  summit,  but  finding  that  it  gave  ofifence,  ex- 
changed it  for  another  piece  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  from  the  side  of 
which  the  people  could  stone  him  if  they  were  so  disposed ;  but  how 
little  he  deserved  this  suspicion  is  shewn  by  his  dying  poor,  and 
being  buried  at  the  public  expense,  with  great  honours  ^  The  place 
of  his  burial  has  not  yet  been  found,  but  must  have  been  near  the 
present  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian. 

Although  this  church  was  built  on  the  site  of  three  temples,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  third  was  of  very  late  date;  the 
Emperor  Maxentius  had  deified  his  son  Romulus,  and  added  a  new 
temple  in  his  honour  to  the  old  established  ones  of  Venus  and 
Roma,  which  did  not  originally  extend  to  the  Via  Sacra,  as  we  are 
reminded  by  Apollodorus  the  great  architect,  who  told  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  that  he  ought  to  have  built  his  temple  to  face  that  street, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  things  that  being  told  too  bluntly,  gave 
ofifence  to  the  emperor,  and  cost  the  architect  his  life.  No  doubt 
some  building  then  stood  in  the  way  on  that  site,  but  one  that  might 
easily  have  been  removed  by  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
emperor  if  he  had  thought  of  it,  but  he  had  not  done  so,  and  that 
was  what  vexed  him  so  much ;  all  the  things  suggested  were  evi- 
dently good  suggestions,  and  could  easily  have  been  done  if  they 
had  been  suggested  to  him  in  a  proper  manner  in  the  first  instance. 
There  seems  no  other  site  where  a  house  could  have  been  built 
on  the  Via  Sacra,  and  where  a  man  could  have  been  stoned.  This 
was  just  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  slope  called  the  Clivus  Sacer,  and 
also  at  the  foot  of  what  must  then  have  been  a  vertical  clifif,  out  of 
which  the  temple  was  made. 

Tullius  Hostilius  is  said '  to  have  dwelt  on  the  Velia,  on  the  site 
where  the  temple  of  the  Dei  Penates  afterwards  was  made;  this 
must  have  been  on  the  summit,  and  is  mentioned  by  others  as 
having  been  there;  But  another  small  temple  of  the  household  gods 
was  on  the  same  level  near  the  gate  of  the  Palatine,  sometimes 
called  Sacri  Porta,  by  others  Porta  Mugionis,  from  the  lowing  of 
the  oxen  brought  for  sacrifice;  this  must  surely  have  been  only 

y  Seep.  139. 
"  Solinus  Polyhist,  i ;  Cicero  de  RepubUca,  iL  31 ;  Livii  Hist,  ii.  7. 
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a  nickname,  not  the  regular  name,  which  would  naturally  be  that 
given  by  Varro.  The  temple  which  Dionysius  says  he  had  seen, 
was  evidendy  the  one  on  the  road  from  the  gate,  on  the  same  level, 
and  this  road  would  naturally  be  continued  at  the  same  level,  ex- 
cepting where  it  was  necessaiy  to  descend,  from  the  nature  of  tlie 
ground.  One  road  round  the  Palatine  was  evidently  kept  at  the 
level  of  the  Germalus,  half-way  up  the  hill,  and  the  Via  Nova  ran 
into  this  at  the  lower  level 

**  But  the  things  which  I  myself  know  by  having  seen  them,  and  concerning 
which  no  scrapie  forbids  me  to  write,  are  as  follows.  They  shew  you  a  temple 
at  Rome,  not  far  from  the  Foram,  in  the  street  that  leads  the  nearest  way  to 
the  Carina^  which  is  small,  and  darkened  by  the  height  of  adjacent  buildings. 
This  place  is  called  by  the  Romans,  in  their  own  language,  Vdia;  in  this 
temple  are  the  images  of  Trojan  gods  exposed  to  public  view,  with  this  in- 
scription, AEMA2,  which  signifies  Penates,  For,  according  to  my  opinion,  the 
letter  e,  being  not  yet  found  out,  the  ancients  expressed  its  power  by  the  letter 
A.  These  are  two  youths  in  a  sitting  posture,  each  of  them  holding  a  spear ; 
they  are  pieces  of  ancient  workmanship  *." 

**  Afler  the  death  of  Brutus,  his  colleague  became  suspected  by  the  people  of 
a  design  to  make  himself  king.  The  first  ground  of  their  suspicion  was  his  con- 
tinuing alone  in  the  magistracy,  when  he  ought  immediately  to  have  chosen  a 
colleague,  as  Bratus  had  done,  after  he  had  expelled  Collatinus  ;  and  the  other, 
that  he  had  built  a  house  in  an  invidious  place ;  having  chosen  for  that  purpose 
a  hill,  considerably  high  and  steep,  called  by  the  Romans  Velia^  which  com- 
mands the  forum In  his  place  he  chose  Marcus  Horatius ;  and 

removed  his  house  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to  the  end  that  the 
Romans,  as  he  himself  said  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  people,  might  stone 
him  from  the  hill,  if  they  found  him  guilty  of  any  crime  ^" 

"  He  did  not  even  leave  fortune  enough  to  provide  for  his  funeral,  and  burial 
m  such  a  manner  as  became  a  man  of  his  dignity.  So  that  his  relations  were 
going  to  cany  him  out  of  the  city,  like  one  of  the  vulgar,  in  order  to  burn  his 
body,  and  bury  it :  when  the  senate,  being  infonned  of  their  poverty,  decreed 
that  he  should  be  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  appointed  a  place  in 
the  city,  under  the  hill  called  Velia,  near  the  Forum,  where  his  body  should 
be  burned  and  buried ;  which  was  a  distinction  none  of  the  illustrious  Romans, 
besides  himself  have  to  this  day  received.  This  place  is  as  it  were  sacred,  and 
dedicated  to  his  posterity  as  a  place  of  burial ;  an  advantage  greater  than  any 
riches,  or  royal  dignities,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  who  make  virtue,  not  shameful 
pleasures,  the  measure  of  happiness.  Thus  Valerius  Poplicola,  who  had  aimed 
at  the  possession  of  nothing  more  than  would  supply  his  necessary  wants,  was 
honoured  by  his  country  with  a  splendid  funeral,  equal  to  those  of  the  richest 
kings ;  and  all  the  Roman  matrons,  with  a  general  consent,  laying  aside  both 
their  gold  and  purple,  mourned  for  him  during  a  whole  year,  as  they  had  done 
for  Junius  Bratus,  and  as  it  is  the  custom  for  them  to  mourn  after  the  funerals  of 
their  nearest  relations  *." 

*  Dionysius,  bk.  I  Ixviii.  ^  Ibid.,  bk.  ▼.  lix. 

*  Ibid.,  bk.  v.  xlviii. 
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The  only  building  of  the  time  of  Nero  new  remaining  on  the 
Velia,  is  a  part  of  his  great  Porticus  Triplices  MiiiiariiBy  an  arcade 
of  three  storeys  (of  which  perhaps  the  upper  one  was  of  wood,  as 
no  trace  of  this  upper  storey  remains  anywhere).  Against  the  west- 
em  cliff  of  the  Velia,  very  near  to  the  great  Basilica  of  Constantine, 
are  four  arches  of  this  porticus,  the  upper  ones  more  perfect,  the 
lower  ones  partially  concealed  by  earth  and  rubbish.  Remains  of 
this  porticus  have  been  traced  at  intervals  all  the  way  to  the  Exqui- 
lise,  just  a  mile  from,  the  vestibule  of  Nero,  on  which  the  Templum 
Urbis  Rama  was  built  by  Hadrian,  after  he  had  employed  twenty- 
four  elephants  to  drag  the  great  Colossus  from  this  spot  up  the 
Clivus  Sacer. 

The  Velia  was  the  key  to  the  fortifications  of  the  city  of  the  two 
hills,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  properly  understood.  Although  ori- 
ginally only  a  promontory  from  the  Esquiline  Hill,  it  was  of  con- 
siderable extent,  so  much  so  that  it  was  sometimes  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  hills,  and  we  read  of  land  on  the  Velia  being  granted  by  the 
authorities  of  the  city  to  different  persons  for  building  houses  upon, 
some  on  the  summit,  others  on  the  Sub-Velia,  or  ridge  of  land  that 
had  connected  the  Palatine  and  the  Esquiline  hills,  before  the 
gigantic  foss  was  made  which  cut  off  the  Velia  from  the  Esquiline, 
and  made  it  part  of  the  Palatine.  This  is  not  so  much  matter  of  history 
as  matter  of  fact,  visible  quite  plainly  to  the  present  day,  though 
thousands  of  people  go  through  the  foss  in  the  Via  del  Colosseo  daily 
without  observing  the  vertical  cliffs,  forty  feet  high  on  either  side,  with 
the  trees  growing  on  the  top  of  the  wall  that  supports  the  cliff,  and 
these  trees  are  visible  equally  on  both  sides.  People  consider  it  as 
a  natural  valley,  but  a  very  little  examination  of  the  ground  shews 
that  it  cannot  be  so.  The  seven  hills  of  Rome  were  in  fact  all  pro- 
montories from  the  high  table-land  on  the  eastern  side,  and  each 
was  connected  by  a  ridge  or  neck  of  land,  first  with  one  of  the  other 
hills,  and  eventually  with  this  high  table-land.  For  this  reason,  no 
one  of  the  hills  could  be  securely  fortified  without  cutting  off  that 
connection,  and  this  these  able  military  engineers  saw,  and  there- 
fore they  did  it  effectually,  and  made  the  city  as  strong  a  fortifica- 
tion as  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted.  All  the  accounts  of 
the  Velia  that  we  have  are  vague,  and  indistinct,  and  unsatisfactory. 
Some  think  that  it  was  very  much  smaller,  and  others  perhaps 
larger  than  it  really  is,  but  few  realize  the  fact  that  it  was  always 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  Palatine  from  the  early  period  at  which  it 
was  cut  off  from  the  Esquiline. 
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The  Fossa  Quiritiuh, 

It  will  be  observed  upon  the  Plan  of  Ancient  Rome  that  these 
enormous  fossa  entirely  surround  the  city  of  the  two  hills  on  three 
sides,  the  fourth  being  the  Tiber.  By  this  means  that  city  was  en- 
tirely isolated  from  the  adjacent  country,  which  greatly  strengthened 
the  naturally  strong  position ;  it  must  have  been  a  very  strong  for- 
tress. The  foss  which  cut  oflf  the  Velia  from  the  Esquiline  Hill  was 
a  master-stroke  of  military  engineering.  By  making  that  triangular 
promontory  a  fort  to  defend  the  approach  to  the  principal  gate  of 
the  Palatine,  it  converted  the  weakest  point,  which  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground  must  have  been  there,  into  a  very  strong  one. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  ih^  fossa  of  an  ancient  fortress  were 
either  wet  or  dry  according  to  circumstances ;  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries, indeed,  they  were  alternately  one  or  the  other,  but  that  was 
a  weak  point  in  case  of  dry  weather ;  they  were  more  usually  dry, 
and  sometimes  of  enormous  depth  and  width.  The  foss  of  the 
Roman  castle  at  Exeter,  in  Devonshire,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this ;  but  their  size  varied  extremely,  their  main  object  was  to  prevent 
the  battering-ram  from  being  placed  against  the  wall,  or  the  scaling- 
ladders,  and  there  are  frequently  two  or  three  lines  of  fossae,  some- 
times more,  as  at  Maiden  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  there  are  nine 
fossae,  one  within  the  other,  to  protect  the  approach  to  the  principal 
gate  (as  has  been  mentioned).  It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  time  of 
peace,  when  the  foss  was  no  longer  required  for  military  use,  it  was 
paved  and  made  into  a  street,  the  pavement  being  only  fifteen  feet 
wide,  although  the  foss  itself  might  be  fifty.  At  subsequent  times  it 
frequently  happened  that  the  line  of  the  pavement  was  altered,  and 
houses  were  placed  over  what  had  been  the  deepest  part  of  the  foss, 
which  was  then  made  into  cellars.  This  was  the  case  in  that  part 
of  the  foss  of  the  Velia  which  is  now  called  Via  del  Colosseo,  where 
the  pavement  still  remains  in  the  cellars  of  the  houses.  This  is 
frequently  the  case  in  different  parts  of  Rome,  where  the  number 
of  fossae  was  enormous,  belonging  to  all  the  different  fortifications, 
those  of  the  separate  hills  and  short  aggeres,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
general  walls  of  the  city. 

Whether  the  foss-ways,  by  which  provisions  were  brought  into 
Rome  under  the  protection  of  the  Quirites,  were  called  by  the  same 
name  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be  so  for 
the  time.  The  Via  Salaria  would  bring  provisions  from  the  north,  and 
probably  into  the  city,  by  the  great  foss-way  under  the  western  side 
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of  the  Quirinal  Hill  (afterwards  called  the  Via  Lata).  The  earliest 
trade  of  Rome  was  the  exchange  of  Porzolana  sand  for  salt,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  by  this  road.  The  Via  Tiburtina  would 
bring  provisions  from  die  north-east ;  there  is  a  portion  of  a  very 
early  road  on  this  line  between  the  site  which  is  now  the  church  of 
S.  Lorenzo  f.  m.  and  the  Praetorian  Camp  at  its  south-east  comer. 
This  piece  of  road  is  entirely  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  and  is  about 
twenty  feet  square.  There  is  another  very  similar  piece  of  old  road 
between  the  sites  of  the  churches  of  S.  Paul  f.  m.  and  S.  Sebastian 
f.  m.,  which  may  be  of  the  same  early  period.  The  Via  Praenestina 
is  another  foss-way  by  which  provisions  could  be  brought  from  the 
east  The  Via  Ardeatina  would  bring  them  up  from  the  south; 
this  is  a  very  early  road,  earlier  than  the  Via  Appia,  and  is  seen  by 
the  remains  of  it  to  be  a  foss-way  in  many  parts. 

Livy  ■  attributes  them  to  Ancus  Martius,  along  with  the  Sublician 
or  wooden  bridge,  which  is  probable ;  they  would  be  a  carrying  on 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  city  of  the  two  hills,  and  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  these  were  all  made  at  the  same  time.  This  mention  of 
them  along  with  the  bridge  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Pul- 
chrum  Littus,  or  Litus,  the  great  stone  bank  of  the  Tiber,  was  then 
a  part  of  the  same  system  of  fortification. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  FERETRIUS. 

The  primitive  fortifications  of  the  Palatine  Hill  have  already  been 
described.  The  foundations  of  a  temple  of  the  same  early  cha- 
racter, called  Etruscan,  were  excavated  by  the  Italian  Government 
in  1871-73,  at  the  west  end  of  Roma  Quadrata,  which  formed  the 
northern  end  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  This  agrees  with  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  built  in  the  year  4  of  Rome,  B.C.  749,  and  was  the 
first  temple  to  be  consecrated  in  Rome,  according  to  Livy ' : — 

"  He  routed  and  dispersed  their  army ;  pursued  it  in  its  flight ;  slew  their  king 
in  the  battle,  and  seized  his  spoils ;  after  which  he  made  himself  master  of  their 
city  (CttnuU)  at  the  first  assault  From  thence  he  led  home  his  yictorious  troops ; 
and  being  not  only  capable  of  performing  splendid  actions,  but  also  fond  of  dis- 
plajring  those  actions  to  advantage,  he  marched  up  in  procession  to  the  Capitol^ 
carrying  on  a  fiame^  properly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  spoils  of  the 

'  Livii  Hist.,  i.  33 ;  also  Festus,  lib.  City,  Note,  p.  149,  at  the  end  of  this 

XT.  ed.  Miiller.  "Quiritiumfosssddictse,  Section. 

quod  eas  Ancus  Martius,  quum  Urbem  *  "Hsec  templi  est  origo,  quod  pri- 

circumdedit,   Quiritium    opera    fecit."  mum  omnium  Romae  sacratum  est." 

See  also  Architectural  History  of  the  (Livii  Hi^t.,  lib.  t.  c.  la) 
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enemy's  general  whom  he  had  slain ;  and  there  laying  them  down  under  an  oak, 
which  the  shepherds  accounted  sacred,  he,  at  the  same  time,  while  he  offered  thi& 
present,  marked  out  with  his  eye  the  bounds  of  a  temple  for  Jupiter,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  new  name,  saying,  *  Jupiter  Feretrius  \  in  acknowledgment  of  the  victory 
which  I  have  obtained,  I,  Romulus  the  King,  offer  to  thee  these  royal  arms,  and 
dedicate  a  temple  to  thee  on  that  spot  which  I  have  now  measured  out  in  my 
mind,  to  be  a  repository  for  those  grand  spoils,  whibh,  after  my  example,  generals 
in  future  times  shall  offer,  on  slaying  the  kings  and  generals  of  their  enemies.* 
This  was  the  origin  of  that  temple,  which  was  the  first  consecrated  in  Rome  \^ 

The  walls  are  of  tufa,  of  the  same  rude  early  character  of  con- 
struction as  the  other  walls,  known  as  the  walls  of  Romulus,  and 
the  stones  are  of  the  same  size.  A  grand  staircase,  or  flight  of  steps, 
descends  from  it  in  the  direction  of  the  Vallis  Murcia,  afterwards 
the  Circus  Maximus.  The  upper  steps  remain,  they  are  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  and  are  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  they  are  popularly  called 
the  steps  of  Cacus;  the  lower  part  has  been  destroyed,  or  perhaps, 
as  at  Syracuse,  there  was  always  a  certain  space  between  the  bottom 
of  the  steps  and  the  ground,  which  was  occupied  by  a  ladder,  to  be 
drawn  up  in  case  of  danger.  The  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  gorge 
in  which  the  steps  are  formed  are  of  the  same  early  construction  as 
the  fortifications.  On  the  northern  side  are  the  lower  walls  of  an 
early  temple,  the  only  one  in  Rome  of  this  early  construction ;  it 
seems  natural  to  consider  this  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
but  Livy  distinctly  sa3rs'  that  temple  was  in  capitolio^  which  is  always 
understood  to  mean  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  Dionysius  goes 
farther  •,  and  says  it  was  on  the  top  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  The 
site  which  Dionysius  has  thus  conjectured  for  it  is  identical  with 
that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  surely  there  could  not  be  two  temples 
of  Jupiter  on  the  same  spot.  There  appears  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  either  Livy  or  Dionysius  quite  understood  the  old  legends 
which  they  repeat ;  these  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  only 
for  quite  five  hundred  years,  from  father  to  son,  as  a  sacred  trust  for 
posterity,  just  as  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  do.  The  first  person  to 
collect  these  legends  was  Fabius  Pictor',  who  was  living  in  the  year 
536  of  Rome,  when  he  was  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle. 
Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  refer  to  him  as  their  authority  for  these 
legends,  but  the  latter  adds  several  others  as  his  authorities. 

^  So  called  from  the  feretrum^  or  opima,  or  grand,  or  chief  spoils,  were 

frame,  supporting  the  spoils;  the  second  so  denominated  when  they  were  taken 

spolia   opimoy   or  grand    spoils,   were  from  a  king  or  general-in-chief  com* 

offered  by  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  killed  manding  an  army. 

Tolumnius,    King  of  the  Veientians ;  '  livii  Hist,  lib.  i.  I<X 

and  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Mar-  '  Ibid.,  L  la 

cellus,  who  killed  Viridomarus,  a  king  •  Dionys.,  ii.  34. 

of  the  Gauls.    The  spoils,  called  spolia  *  Livii  Hist.,  xxii  57. 
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The  line  from  the  steps  would  now  pass  just  in  front  of  the  church 
of  S.  Anastasia,  and  so  to  the  Carceres  of  the  Circus.  But  this 
temple  is  stated  to  have  been  built  in  CapitoliOy  that  is,  in  the 
Capitol  of  Romulus,  before  the  union  with  the  Sabines.  The  hill 
of  Saturn,  now  called  the  Capitoline  Hill,  was  united  with  the 
Roman  dty  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  according  to  Livy  at  that 
time  it  was  also  occupied  by  the  Sabines.  At  a  later  period,  in  the 
year  318  of  Rome  (b.c.  435),  the  spoils  obtained  from  Veii  by  Cor- 
nelius Cossus,  the  military  tribune,  were  deposited  in  this  temple, 
near  the  spoils  placed  there  by  Romulus  (. 

<*  Crowned  with  success  in  every  qnarter,  the  Dictator,  in  porsoanoe  of  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  and  an  order  of  the  people,  returned  into  the  dty  in  triumph.  By 
far  the  most  distinguished  object  in  this  procession  was  Cossus,  carrying  tne  spolia 
optma  (grand  spoils)  of  the  king  whom  he  had  slain,  while  the  soldiers  chanted 
their  uncouth  Yerses,  extolling  him  as  equal  to  Romulus.  With  the  usual  form  of 
dedication  he  presented  and  hung  up  the  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
near  to  those  dedicated  by  Romulus,  and  first  denominated  opima^  which  were 
the  only  ones  then  existing  \" 

This  passage  in  Livy,  of  the  date  of  318  of  Rome,  might  agree 
with  the  opinion  that  this  temple,  built  in  the  year  4  of  Rome,  was 
on  the  Palatine  Hill.  After  which  (but  not  before)  the  hill  of  Saturn, 
which  had  been  the  arx  or  Capitol  of  the  Sabine  city,  was  made 
the  Capitol  of  the  united  City  of  Rome,  with  the  mixed  population 
of  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines.  In  that  case  this  union  did  not 
take  place  until  after  the  foundation  of  this  temple,  and  until  after 
the  capture  of  Antemnae  and  Crustumerium,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  accomplished  untU  some  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Ae  city.  The  arx  or  Capitol,  betrayed  by  Tarpeia,  must  have  been 
the  arx  of  the  Palatine  fortress,  before  it  was  united  into  one  city 
by  having  the  hill  of  Saturn  united  with  it  * ;  after  that  union  she 
had  no  motive  for  any  such  betrayal.  During  the  siege,  and  before 
the  union,  she  had  to  go  down  to  the  outer  mania^  or  earthwork, 
at  the  junction  with  the  earthworks  of  the  other  fortress  on  the  hill 
of  Saturn,  to  fetch  drinking-water  at  the  drawbridge  over  the  stream 
which  now  runs  under  the  Arch  of  Janus,  in  a  branch  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima.  She  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  place 
of  public  execution,  but  there  was  no  gate  there ;  it  could  not  have 
been  the  place  where  she  was  killed 

V  "  Spolia  in  sede  Jovis  Feretrii prope  Hist.,  lib.  iv.  c  2a) 

RomuU  spolia,  quae,  prima  Opima  ap-  ^  Livii  Hist.,  lib.  iv.  c  2a 

pellata,  sola  ea  tempestate  erant,  cum  '  Ibid.,  lib.  L  c  ^r—\  I. 
soUenni  dedicatione  dono  fixit"  (Livii 
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The  next  wall  of  which  we  have  the  history  (or  as  some  say  the 
legend  only)  is  the  one  that  was  built  to  enclose  the  hill  of  Saturn 
and  the  Padatine  in  am  City : — 

« Noma,  alter  his  accession  to  the  govenunent,  did  not  remove  the  particular 
temples  belonging  to  the  curiae,  but  erected  one  temple  common  to  them  all, 
between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatine  hills.  For  both  these  hills  had  already 
heen  encompassed  ttnth  one  toail,  the  forum  in  which  this  temple  was  built  lying 
between  them.  He  also  enacted  that  the  keeping  of  the  holy  things,  according 
to  the  custom  established  among  the  Latins,  should  be  committed  to  viIgins^" 

Of  this  wall  we  have  some  important  remains,  although  they  have 
not  been  generally  understood.  The  line  can  be  clearly  traced.  The 
hill  of  Saturn  or  Tarpeian  rock  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  made  the 
capitol  of  the  united  City.  The  scarped  cliffs  of  that  rock  itself 
were  considered  a  sufficient  protection  on  the  north  side ;  a  wall  was 
joined  on  to  it  near  the  north-east  comer,  crossing  the  old  trench  of 
the  previous  fortifications  of  that  hill,  when  it  was  a  separate  fortress, 
in  which  trench  the  road  has  been  made  on  the  line  of  the  present 
Via  di  Marforio.  The  wall  crosses  that  street  near  its  northern  end, 
and  forms  a  ridge  across  it.  Some  excavations  were  made  in  1872 
in  that  street,  under  my  own  direction,  and  the  tufa  wall  was 
found  forming  this  ridge  ^  (as  was  expected),  the  line  of  it  continuing 
across  the  south  end  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and  the  houses  at  that 
end  of  the  Forum  are  built  upon  that  foundation.  The  tomb  of 
Bibulus  is  just  outside  of  the  line.  The  houses  on  the  western  side 
of  the  street  are  built  upon  a  ledge  of  the  tufa  rock,  those  on  the 
eastern  side  stand  upon  a  tufa  wall  for  a  short  distance  within  the 
lidge,  but  outside  of  this  there  are  remains  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
under  the  houses  in  this  street.  A  short  street  goes  from  the  Via  di 
Marforio  on  each  side  of  the  agger  or  ridge.  The  southern  part  of 
the  street  is  modem,  passing  by  the  six  large  subterranean  cham- 
bers of  the  great  Mamertine  Prison.  The  line  of  the  wall  con- 
tinued straight  from  west  to  east,  and  joined  on  to  that  part  of  the 
Quirinal  Hill  which  was  afterwards  cut  away  to  enlarge  the  Forum 
of  Trajan ;  it  then  turned  to  the  right,  or  south,  and  remains  for 
a  considerable  distance,  forming  the  eastem  wall  of  the  Fomm  of 

^  See  Supplement,  and  Plates  VI.,  ^  See  Plate  III.  of  the  Diagrams  in 

VII.,  VIII.  ;  also  Construction,  Plate  this  volume^  and  Hist  Photos.,  Now 

III.,  and  Hist.  Photos.,  Nos.  S44,  881.  2963*. 

'  Dionys.  Hal.  Rom.  Ant.,lib.iLc.66. 
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Augustus,  as  far  as  the  Torre  de  Conti,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  a  veiy  ancient  fortress,  at  one  angle  of  that  City.  The  line  has 
run  in  this  part  from  north  to  south,  aiid  near  the  southern  end  it 
is  cut  through  by  the  Forum  Transitorium,  or  Forum  of  Nerva.  The 
wall  on  the  northern  side  of  this  Forum  (now  the  modem  street, 
called  The  CoUonacce^  is  concealed  by  the  houses,  and  is  built  of 
travertine  in  the  style  of  the  time  of  Augustus ;  it  was  the  separation 
between  the  Forum  of  Augustus  and  that  of  Nerva.  This  wall  of  tra- 
vertine is  inserted  at  a  right  angle  into  the  great  wall  of  the  Kings  at 
about  one-third  of  its  height,  the  old  wall  being  still  visible  (behind  the 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  street)  fifty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet 
thick,  built  of  the  usual  great  blocks  of  tufa^  This  great  ancient  wall 
has  been  cut  through  for  the  modem  street  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. A  drawing  of  Falladio  is  preserved,  in  which  this  wall  is 
shewn,  crossing  the  end  of  the  street,  with  an  arch  cut  through  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  the  end  of  the  parallel  street,  where  the  arch 
(miscalled  Arco  de'Pantani)  is  cut  through  the  old  wall. 

After  crossing  the  street  and  joining  the  Torre  de  Conti,  the  line  of 
the  wall  turns  again  at  an  angle  from  east  to  west,  passing  under  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  this  street,  the  backs  of  which  are  built 
upon  it ;  and  at  the  comer  of  the  next  street,  the  marble  columns  of 
the  temple  of  Pallas  are  built  up  against  it,  and  the  cornice  built 
upon  if.  Behind  these  columns  is  seen  an  ancient  doorway,  that 
probably  was  one  of  the  entrances  of  this  second  City.  The  wall 
must  then  have  passed  southwards  against  the  eastem  cliff  of  the 
Velia,  and  forming  an  angle,  passed  under  the  end  of  the  great 
platform  on  which  S.  Francesca  Romana  now  stands.  Then  along 
the  foot  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Palatine,  and  continuing  on 
the  western  side,  we  come  to  some  remains  of  it,  now  in  a  garden 
behind  the  houses,  and  we  soon  arrive  at  the  well-known  remains  of 
towers  under  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia ;  these  are  usually  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  but  more  probably  belong 
to  this  fortress,  most  likely  at  another  angle,  where  it  turned  and 
went  across  the  valley  to  the  Pulchrum  Littus  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  which  formed  part  of  this  second  fortification.  It  then  con- 
tinued against  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  until  it  arrived  opposite  the 
hill  of  Satum  on  its  western  side,  and  was  then  carried  across  and 
joined  on  to  it  A  wall  of  tufa  under  the  church  of  S.  Angelo  in 
Pescheria>^  is  believed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  line  in  this  interval. 

'  See  Plate  III.  of  Construction,  and        ■  It  was  visible  in  1870^  but  was  oon- 
Hist  Photos.,  No.  844.  cealed  when  the  church  was  restored 

■  See  Hist  Photos.,  No.  847.  soon  afterwards. 
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This  line  was  long  retained  as  the  boundary  of  the  City  in  that 
direction,  and  the  Porta  Triumphalis  (now  forming  the  porch  of 
the  church)  was  between  the  porticus  of  Octavia  outside  of  the  City 
and  that  of  Philippus  inside  the  City.  These  remains  of  the  wkll  of 
the  second  City  have  hitherto  been  misunderstood,  and  have  been 
attributed  either  to  the  original  City  or  to  that  of  Servius  Tullius. 
The  latter,  no  doubt,  made  use  of  them  whenever  they  served  his 
purpose,  for  the  fortification  of  the  City. 

This  grand  triumphal  entrance  into  thb  City,  originally  that  of 
the  two  hills,  long  continued  to  be  the  state  entrance  into  the  city, 
where  the  triumphal  processions  were  formed,  and  from  whence  they 
started.  It  is  evidently  on  the  line  of  the  foss  which  was  the  boun- 
dary-line of  the  older  fortress.  A  stream  of  water  runs  nearly  under 
it  in  one  of  the  old  drains,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  '^  seven 
subterranean  rivers"  of  Pliny;  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  make  out  the 
number  of  seven,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  still  exist  and 
are  in  use.  These  very  substantial  early  vaulted  drains  of  the  time 
of  the  Kings  are  almost  indestructible,  and  might  well  excite  the 
admiration  of  Pliny.  The  portions  that  are  now  left  open  enable 
visitors  to  Rome  to  see  what  they  are  like ;  these  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  one  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  under  the 
platform  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  the  other  near  the  Arch  of  Janus,  just 
where  the  Aqua  Aigentina  falls  into  the  larger  stream  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima ;  this  is  probably  the  exact  point  to  which  the  early  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  Palatine  Hill  sent  to  fetch  water.  Remains  of  an 
ancient  tufa  wall  of  the  time  of  the  Kings  were  found  by  Signor 
Rosa  close  to  the  Arch  of  Janus,  enclosing  it  on  the  western  side, 
and  it  appears  to  continue  underground  in  the  direction  of  the 
Lupercal,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Palatine. 

The  enormous  diy  fosses  of  this  Second  Wall  are  quite  as  re- 
markable as  the  wet  ones.  On  the  higher  ground  they  are  neces- 
sarily dry.  The  one  that  cuts  off  the  Velia  from  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
and  makes  it  part  of  the  Palatine,  is  the  only  one  that  can  now  be 
distinctly  seen ;  but  in  this,  through  which  the  Via  del  Colosseo  now 
runs,  the  two  cliffs,  of  the  Esquiline  on  the  east  the  other  of  the  Velia 
on  the  west,  can  be  seen  at  the  same  time  from  the  steps  of  a  small 
church  at  an  angle  facing  the  Colosseum,  with  a  row  of  houses  built 
in  the  foss  on  the  western  side,  under  the  cliff.  These  cliffs  are 
quite  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  vines  growing  on  the  top  are  visible 
over  the  walls  that  support  the  cliffs. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  northern  cliff  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  formed 
the  north  wall  of  this  Second  City,  with  a  great  foss,  or  probably 
a  double  foss  at  the  foot  of  it ;  also  that  the  south  cliff  of  the  Palatine 
Hill  formed  the  south  wall  of  this  city,  with  again  a  great  foss,  or 
a  double  foss  at  the  foot  of  it  These  fossae  were  no  doubt  at  least  as 
wide  and  as  deep  as  those  of  Servius  TuUius,  of  which  the  dimen- 
sions have  been  given  by  Dionysius,  and  verified  by  the  excavations 
of  Signor  Fiorelli,  in  1876-7,  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  thirty  itet, 
deep ;  the  more  early  they  are,  the  greater  their  dimensions  are  likely 
to  have  been.  On  the  western  side  was  the  great  swamp  called  the 
Vallis  Murcia,  through  which  the  branch  of  the  river  Almo  runs, 
and  connects  it  with  the  Tiber,  the  mouth  of  it  passing  through  the 
Pulchrum  Littus,  and  having  there  a  flood-gate,  by  means  of  which 
the  depth  of  the  water  could  be  regulated,  and  by  means  of  which 
this  swamp  was  afterwards  drained,  and  the  Circus  Maximus  made 
on  the  site.  On  the  east  side,  on  the  high  ground,  the  great  foss 
was  necessarily  dry,  but  so  was  the  foss  of  Servius  TuUius.  The 
admirable  skill  by  which  the  Velia  was  cut  off  from  the  Esquiline 
Hill  and  made  part  of  the  Palatine  has  been  before  mentioned, 
and  it  happens  that  this  great  foss  is  of  necessity  left  open  for 
convenience. 

The  road  and  the  great  foss  goes  on  northwards,  but  first  turns 
to  the  west  for  a  short  distance  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Velia, 
as  it  went  round  three  sides  of  that  great  hill-fort ;  then  it  passes 
outside  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  as  before  mentioned,  on  three 
sides,  with  arches  made  through  the  wall  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
from  the  road  into  the  Forum,  or  market-place. 

These  great  fossae  are  called  the  Fossae  Quiritium  by  Festus,  and 
by  isolating  the  city  on  the  two  hills  from  all  the  adjacent  country, 
thus  made  it  a  remarkably  strong  fortress,  which  none  of  the  other 
hills  could  be  made,  because  although  each  was  a  separate  fortress, 
it  was  connected  at  one  point  with  some  other  hill,  and  this  must 
always  have  been  a  weak  point  until  the  connection  was  effectually 
cut  ofL 
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Note  on  the  Architectural  History  of  the 

City  of  Rome. 

This  is  quite  independent  of  names,  axchitectural  evidence  can 
only  shew  the  successive  periods  on  the  principle  of  comparison 
with  other  cities.  Names  belong  to  general  history,  and  are  a 
constant  cause  of  dispute  in  Rome,  because  there  was  no  written 
history  at  that  early  period.  Names  do  not  belong  to  architec- 
ture; but  the  remains  brought  to  light  within  the  last  few  years 
enable  us  to  draw  out  very  clearly  the  leading  facts  in  the  history 
of  THE  City  from  the  walls.  It  is  evident  that  there  has  been 
an  early  settlement  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  at  about  the  time  that  tra- 
dition has  assigned,  and  that  tradition  was  considered  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  as  true  history.  The  settlers  could  not  have  been 
very  numerous,  as  they  only  occupied  one-third  of  the  summit  of 
the  hill  at  the  north  end.  This  site  agrees  exactly  with  the  Roma 
Quadrata  of  Tacitus;  the  boundary  that  he  gives  can  be  suffi- 
ciently identified  to  be  quite  sure  that  this  is  the  site  he  intended. 
This  early  city,  then,  was  built,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
period,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  the  cliffs  round  the  edges  served 
for  walls,  and  no  other  wall  was  built  until  it  was  found  necessary, 
because  the  soft  tufa  of  Rome  will  not  long  remain  in  a  vertical 
position  unless  it  is  supported  by  walls,  but  tufa  varies  very  much 
in  hardness  and  in  other  qualities.  The  walls  are  not  all  of  one 
time,  they  were  built  as  they  were  required. 

The  earliest  walls  were  built  of  the  large  blocks  of  tufa,  with 
wide  joints  between  the  blocks,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
period.  These  early  blocks  are  split  off  the  beds  of  tufa  by 
wedges  %  and  not  cut  with  any  iron  tool,  consequently  the  sides  are 
not  quite  smooth,  and  this  makes  the  joints  wide.  Some  of  the 
other  walls  are  oi  fine-jointed  masonry,  which  indicates  a  somewhat 
later  period,  probably  another  generation,  or  about  thirty  years 
later :  and  some  are  of  concrete,  which  would  be  still  later ;  but 
for  our  history  the  earliest  walls  are  what  we  are  concerned  with. 
These  early  walls  are  visible  on  three  sides  of  an  oblong  space, 
which  forms  the  north  part  of  the  hill,  and  occupies  about  one- 
third  of  it  This  space  has  evidently  been  afterwards  the  arx  or 
citadel  of  the  whole  hill ;  and  after  a  few  years  the  settlers  on  the 
Palatine  were  at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill  of  Saturn 

*  The  things  commonly  called  celts^  lieved  to  have  been  used  as  wedges, 
which  are  found  so  abundantly,  and  Some  are  of  hard  stone,  others  of 
may  be  seen  in  every  museum,  are  be-     bronzet 
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(afterwards  called  the  CapitoUne  Hill),  for  the  strongest  fortifica- 
tion was  at  the  north  end**,  where  they  have  also  made  a  large 
reservoir  for  rain-water,  as  expecting  to  be  cut  off  from  the  supply 
of  fresh  water  from  the  stream  in  the  valley  below. 

It  is  evident  that  a  peace  was  soon  concluded  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitol,  and  that  the  two  hills 
were  united  in  one  city  and  enclosed  in  one  wail,  which  made  a  very 
strong  fortress;  this  could  not  be  done  with  either  of  the  hills 
separately,  as  each  was  too  close  to  one  of  the  others,  and  always 
connected  with  it  at  some  point  Each  of  the  hills  has  been  sepa- 
rately fortified,  but  neither  of  them  could  be  made  a  strong  fortress, 
and  for  this  reason  the  seven  hills  were  united  by  the  series  of 
aggeres  of  Servius  Tullius,  of  which  there  are  extensive  remains  in 
many  parts. 

At  the  north-east  comer  also,  at  the  point  tliat  is  nearest  to  the 
hill  of  Saturn,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  nearest  point, 
they  had  begun  to  raise  their  walls  higher,  and  for  that  purpose 
had  commenced  a  series  of  bastions  to  serve  as  buttresses  to  sup- 
port the  wall  above ;  these  bastions  have  been  suddenly  suspended 
when  they  had  only  got  about  ten  feet  fi-om  the  ground,  they  have 
then  been  left  alone  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  used  as  foundations 
for  other  buildings  on  the  hill  above.  Each  stone  of  the  walls  of 
the  first  period  (that  of  the  Kings)  is  a  ton  weight,  and  therefore 
it  would  not  pay  to  move  them,  and  they  made  excellent  founda- 
tions. Over  these  bastions,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  feet  of  rubble 
stone  wall,  are  marble  bases  of  columns,  of  the  time  of  the  Early 
Empire,  evidently  of  a  colonnade  of  some  house.  Experiments  have 
been  tried,  which  have  shewn  that  arrows  thrown  from  a  catapult, 
or  stones  from  a  balista,  would  kill  a  man  at  the  distance  from  the 
Capitoline  to  the  Palatine  Hill  at  this  point  %  the  raising  of  the  walls 
was  therefore  quite  necessary.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  mark  of  genius 
in  the  person  who  proposed  and  began  to  do  this,  as  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  only  stone  wall  in  Europe  at  that  period  that 
was  raised  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  cliff.  The  invariable 
custom  in  all  these  early  walls  is  to  build  them  against  the  cliff  only. 
On  the  Palatine  there  were  no  doubt  wooden  palisades  at  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.    On  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where  the  cliffs  are  much 

*  The  fortification  at  this  end  would  Compiegne,  by  M.  Viollet-le-Dnc,  for 
not  have  been  required,  if  the  inhabit-  Napoleon  III.  ;  he  made  a  balista,  ac- 
ants  on  the  Palatine  had  also  held  pos-  cording  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius, 
session  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  as  their  and  ^'as  surprised  to  find  what  a  power- 
citadel,  ful  machine  it  was. 

*  These  experiments  were  made  at 
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higher,  and  supposed  to  be  too  high  for  scaling-ladders,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  neither  parapet-wall  nor  palisades.  The  sudden 
suspension  of  the  work  could  only  have  been  caused  by  a  sudden 
peace  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Capitol  (which  agrees  with  the 
legends).  There  is  no  wall  visible  on  the  Capitol  of  the  same 
early  construction,  although  it  has  been  thoroughly  searched,  and 
a  good  deal  of  excavation  has  been  going  on  there  also  within 
the  last  five  years.  There  are  walls  of  the  Kings  on  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  but  these  belong  to  the  later  period,  not  to  the  earliest  The 
walls  of  the  iErarium,  and  the  west  end  of  the  Tabularium,  are 
the  earliest  walls  on  that  hill ;  next  to  these  is  the  great  wall  against 
the  cli£f  at  the  east  end,  part  of  which'  is  now  visible  in  the  cellars 
of  Ara  Coeli ;  another  part  is  behind  the  houses  in  the  Via  di  Mar- 
forio,  where  the  lolly  cliff  can  be  plainly  seen  from  the  back  windows 
of  the  houses.  Of  about  the  same  period  as  this  are  those  of  the 
earliest  part  of  the  Mamertine  Prison  below,  and  the  subterranean 
passage  connected  with  it,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
Cloaca  Maxima.  ^  There  is  no  temple  on  the  Capitol,  or  anywhere 
else  in  Rome,  of  the  same  early  character  as  the  one  on  the 
Palatine.  The  walls  in  the  Caffarelli  gardens  belong  to  the  time 
of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  prison  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  at  the  south-east  comer,  the  walls  are  of  two 
periods,  the  earliest  of  the  time  of  Ancus  Martius,  the  other  of 
Servius  Tullius. 

There  is,  however,  one  wall  in  Rome  of  which  only  a  small 
portion  is  visible  against  the  cliff  of  the  Quirinal  Hill  (now  in  the 
Colonna  gardens),  which  is  of  earlier  character  than  the  earliest 
wall  of  Roma  Quadrata^.  This  shews  that  the  Quirinal  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Sabines  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  settlers  on 
the  Palatine,  who  must  have  settled  there  originally  with  their  con- 
sent, and  afterwards  quarrelled  with  them. 

Geologists  say  that  the  Capitoline  Hill  was  originally  a  pro- 
montory from  the  Quirinal,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Velia 
was  also  a  promontory  from  the  Esquiline ;  the  probability  is,  that 
both  were  cut  off  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  great  foss ;  that  of  the  Velia  can  still  be  seen,  the  other  was  en- 
larged by  Trajan  by  cutting  away  the  cliff  of  the  Quirinal  suffi- 
ciently to  make  the  space  wide  enough  for  his  Forum.  This  great 
foss  seems  to  be  one  of  a  series  that  continued  all  round  the  two 
hills,  and  isolated  them  from  all  the  adjacent  country.     It  goes  on 

*  This  was  probably  part  of  the  wall  says  was  earlUr  than  the  other  Capito- 
of  the  Capitohum  Vetus,  which  Varro     Hum  on  the  hill  of  Saturn. 
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at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  and  passes  by  the  Forum  of  Augustus, 
where  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  is  evidently  built  up  against  that 
wall,  on  the  inner  side  of  this  great  foss,  because  that  wall  stood 
there  when  the  temple  was  built  This  part  of  the  wall  has  been 
altered  by  Augustus,  and  three  tiers  of  niches  let  into  it  for  statues, 
but  there  are  remains  of  two  of  the  old  towers,  of  the  time  of  the 
early  Kings,  not  altered. 

The  most  probable  history  (as  we  have  said)  is  that  the  connection 
was  cut  off  by  one  of  the  great  Fossae  Quiritium  (recorded  by  Festus), 
after  the  two  hills  were  united  in  one  city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Velia  was  cut  off  from  the  Esquiline  by  another  of  these  great  fossae, 
which  can  still  be  distinctly  traced,  with  the  Via  del  Colosseo  made 
in  it.  That  the  Sabines  had  possession  of  that  hill  at  the  time  of 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  and  in  the  subsequent  war,  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  they  must  always  have  required  it  to  keep  open 
their  communication  with  the  Tiber,  by  which  they  received  their 
provisions.  The  two  hills  united  and  isolated  from  the  adjacent 
country  by  these  great  fossae  made  a  very  strong  fortress,  which 
could  not  be  the  case  with  any  of  the  hills  separately.  Each  of  the 
hills  was  separately  fortified,  as  we  see  by  the  remains,  but  not  one 
of  them  would  make  a  strong  fortress  separately ;  each  is  too  close 
to  one  of  the  other  hills  in  some  part,  therefore  Servius  Tullius 
enclosed  the  seven  hills  by  his  aggeres^  and  made  a  strong  dty  of 
them.  The  Tarquins  began  a  second  outer  wall  of  enceintey  that  is, 
a  wall  of  earth  or  a  bank  ^,  but  this  was  never  completed ;  the  aque- 
ducts were  carried  upon  it  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  and  Aurelian 
afterwards  built  his  wall  upon  it  as  far  as  it  went. 

The  existing  remains  brought  to  light  since  the  time  of  Niebuhr, 
indeed  since  i860,  and  some  of  the  most  important  at  a  more  recent 
period,  had  been  buried  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  were 
not  visible  when  Livy  and  Dionysius  wrote,  and  probably  not  in  the 

•  

time  of  Fabius  Pictor,  as  the  Palatine  had  long  been  built  upon,  and 

the  old  walls  used  as  foundations  for  the  houses.     The  walls  of 

Roma  Quadrata  were  not  visible,  and  these  occupy  about  one-third 

of  the  Palatine  at  the  north  end  (as  has  been  said),  and  not  the 

whole  hill,  as  had  been  supposed.     The  southern  part  has  not  been 

fortified  in  the  same  manner  at  any  early  period,  and  there  was  an 

enormous  foss  across  the  hill  on  the  south  side  of  Roma  Quadrata, 

which  certainly  appears  to  have  been  the  citadel  of  the  Romans, 

while  that  hill  was  a  separate  fortress,  which  it  evidently  was  for 

some  time,  before  the  two  hills  were  united '. 

*  VaiTO  says  that  such  a  wall  of  earth  '  Dionys.,  i1.  66.  See  the  Plan  and 
was  called  MuRUS.  Section  of  the  Foss. 
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We  find  now  that  the  legends  by  themselves  do  not  make  an  in- 
telligible history,  nor  can  the  existing  remains  by  themselves  be  under- 
stood without  the  aid  of  the  legends;  but  when  the  two  are  put 
together  they  make  a  clear  and  probable  history  of  the  city,  but  this 
is  not  consistent  with  the  Roman  settlers,  originally  three  thousand 
men  only,  having  taken  possession  of  both  these  hills. 

Many  persons  who  have  not  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  date  of  a  wall  by  the  construction  of 
it ;  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  know  better,  espe- 
cially such  as  have  heard  Professor  Willis'  Lectures  at  Canterbury 
and  Winchester  to  the  members  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  or 
have  read  them  when  printed.  The  same  principles  that  apply  in 
England  and  France  apply  equally  in  Rome,  only  as  the  buildings 
there  are  more  than  a  thousand  years  older,  they  are  of  course  on 
a  much  larger  scale,  and  the  distinctions  which  in  the  north  appear 
rather  minute,  and  require  some  practice  to  see  them,  are  very  con- 
spicuous in  Rome,  and  visible  from  a  considerable  distance.  Pro- 
fessor Willis  pointed  out  that  the  width  of  the  joints,  or  the  thickness 
of  the  mortar  between  the  stones,  is  often  the  best  distinction  be- 
tween early  and  late  Norman  work,  sometimes  the  only  one,  for 
there  are  many  cases  like  S.  Remi  at  Rheims,  where  all  the  orna- 
mentation has  been  changed  in  the  twelfth  century,  whilst  the  walls 
of  the  eleventh  have  been  retained.  At  Winchester  the  outer  walls 
of  the  transepts  are  of  wide-Jointed  masonry y  whilst  the  tower,  and 
those  central  parts  which  were  rebuilt  with  it  thirty  years  afterwards, 
are  oi  fine-jointed  masonry.  In  Rome,  in  the  earliest  construction, 
the  joints  are  wide  enough  to  put  a  cane  between  them,  in  the  later 
walls  of  the  Kings  a  knife  can  hardly  be  put  between  them.  In  the 
time  of  the  Empire  the  construction  of  each  century  is  equally  dis- 
tinct, but  that  is  not  to  the  present  purpose.  The  walls  of  Servius 
Tullius  have  a  special  character  of  their  own,  in  the  use  of  iron 
clamps  to  hold  the  stone  together,  which  have  rusted  and  fallen  out, 
and  left  only  the  holes  near  the  edges  of  the  stones*,  but  we  have  no 
remains  of  his  time  on  the  Capitoline  Hill ;  the  foss  of  his  great 
tagger  was  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  deep,  as  Dionysius 


f  See  Plates  IV.  and  IX.  of  Con- 
struction. In  the  latter,  the  stones  of 
that  part  of  the  great  prison  that  was 
added  by  him,  and  called  from  him  the 
Robur  Tullianum,  has  been  rebuilt  by 
Tiberius,  and  these  great  blocks  of  tufa 
are  formed  into  an  arcade  at  the  end  of 
the  Forum  of  J  ulius  Caesar,  two  arches  of 


tufa  resting  on  a  single  great  block  of 
travertine^  and  at  the  ed^es  of  the  blocks 
of  tufa  the  holes  for  the  iron  clamps  are 
left,  but  do  not  fit ;  they  are  not  oppo- 
site to  each  other.  Both  of  these  Plates 
are  Photo-engravings,  in  which  no  art- 
ist's tricks  are  possible. 
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says,  and  this  has  been  found  to  be  true  by  the  excavations  made 
by  order  of  Signor  Fiorelli,  in  1877,  near  the  railway  station. 

The  great  Fossse  Quiritium,  and  other  fossae  of  the  early  Kings, 
were  no  doubt  of  the  same  dimensions.  This  applies  to  the  foss 
which  cut  off  the  Velia  from  the  Esquiline,  and  no  doubt  did  apply 
to  that  which  cut  off  the  Capitol  from  the  Quirinal,  until  Trajan 
enlarged  it  by  cutting  away  part  of  the  cliff  of  the  Quirinal  to  make 
the  space  wide  enough  for  his  Forum.  The  foss  between  the  two, 
outside  that  part  of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome,  which  formed  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  same  dimensions,  although  it  has  been  greatly  filled-up  to  make 
the  level  of  the  street  more  convenient  for  carriages. 

Roma  Quadrata. 

It  has  long  been  assumed  that  Roma  Quadrata  included  the 
whole  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  although  this  is  obviously  not  consistent 
with  the  boundaries  of  it  given  by  Tacitus ;  even  Niebuhr  assumes 
this,  and  gives  plausible  reasons  for  it\  The  great  excavations  of 
Napoleon  HI.  have  shewn  that  this  original  settlement  only  occu- 
pied about  one-third  of  the  summit  of  the  hill,  by  bringing  to  light 
the  original  walls  (as  before  mentioned).  The  enormous  foss  which 
separated  this  from  the  rest  of  the  hill  shews  that  it  was  intended  to 
be  held  as  a  distinct  fortress  in  case  of  need.  As  the  settlers  in- 
creased rapidly  in  numbers,  it  soon  became  the  arx^  or  citadel,  or 
Capitol  of  the  City,  called  also  the  Praetorium ;  for  we  are  told  that 
one  reason  for  Augustus  adhering  to  the  '*  house  of  an  ordinary 
citizen,  named  Hortensius,"  which  he  had  bought,  was  because  it 
was  in  the  Fratorium^  and  near  the  house  of  Romulus.  This  was 
to  flatter  the  popular  tradition,  but  it  marks  .the  site.  At  Athens,  in 
the  same  manner,  the  original  city  became  afterwards  the  citadel, 
as  Niebuhr  mentions.  It  is  incredible  that  the  hill  of  Saturn  could 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  original  settlers  on  the  Palatine,  nei- 
ther hill  could  be  made  safe  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy  who 
had  possession  of  the  other ;  the  lofty  cliffs,  which  were  their  main 
defence,  were  of  no  avail  against  an  enemy  on  the  same  level. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  population  must  have 
been  employed  to  build  the  walls  of  Roma  Quadrata,  and  this 
could  only  have  been  done  under  a  despotic  commander,  whether 
called  king  or  not;  also,  that  for  building  **the  city  on  the  two 
hills,'*  the  whole  population  of  both  hills  must  have  been  employed, 

k  Niebuhr's  "  History  of  Rome,"  by  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  voL  L  p.  288. 
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and  they  must  have  acted  with  mutual  consent,  and  have  assisted 
each  other  cordially,  all  of  which  agrees  well  with  the  old  traditional 
history.  In  all  probability  the  Via  Nova  and  the  Porta  Romana 
were  made  at  this  time,  to  facilitate  free  passage  of  the  soldiers 
from  one  part  to  the  other. 

The  earliest  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata  is  that  at  the  north  end,  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  hill  of  Saturn,  afterwards  the  Capitol  of 
"  the  united  city  on  the  two  hills."  If  the  settlers  on  the  Palatine  had 
had  possession  of  that  hill  also,  this  northern  wall  would  have  been 
perfectly  useless,  as  the  more  lofty  Capitoline  Hill  commands  the 
whole  line.  The  large  reservoir  for  rain-water,  made  just  within  this 
northern  wall  at  its  west  end,  could  only  have  been  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  garrison  in  case  the  access  to  the  stream  of  water 
below  had  been  cut  off.  The  best  drinking-water,  the  Aqua  Argen- 
tina, falls  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima  very  near  to  the  Arch  of  Janus, 
which  stands  over  another  stream,  part  of  the  same  as  the  one  in 
the  Cloaca  Maxima.  There  must  have  been  a  drawbridge  where 
the  Janus  now  stands,  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palatine  to 
pass  over  that  stream  to  the  side  of  the  hill  of  Saturn.  If  they 
then  had  possession  of  the  hill  of  Saturn,  why  were  these  fortifi- 
cations made?  As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  unite  the  two  hills  in  one  city,  it  was  seen  that  these 
fortifications  on  the  north  side  of  the  Palatine  were  useless,  and 
the  bastions  to  strengthen  them  which  had  been  begun  were  sud- 
denly suspended.  These  bastions  were  evidently  an  addition^  to 
serve  as  buttresses  to  raise  the  wall  higher,  they  are  of  fine-jointed 
masonry,  whereas  the  older  wall  is  all  wide-jointed,  that  is,  the 
earliest  wall  is  of  the  rudest  kind  of  construction,  generally  belong- 
ing to  a  people  just  emerging  from  barbarism,  but  fine-jointed 
masonry  with  the  same  material,  tufa^  implies  the  use  of  iron  saws 
to  cut  the  stone;  when  it  is  split  off"  with  wedges,  or  hammer- 
dressed  only,  the  surface  is  never  quite  smooth,  and  this  causes  the 
wide  joints.  The  wall  on  the  southern  side  of  Roma  Quadrata  is 
fine-jointed ;  the  wide  and  deep  foss  of  which  this  wall  forms  the 
northern  bank,  was  considered  a  sufficient  defence  at  first,  but  as  it 
faces  the  sun,  it  would  in  a  few  years  require  a  wall  to  keep  the 
bank  vertical.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  this  great  foss  without  con- 
siderably more  excavation  than  can  be  made  at  present,  but  as  near 
as  can  be  ascertained,  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  foss  of  Servius 
Tullius,  outside  of  his  great  agger ^  which  Dionysius  says  was  100  ft. 
wide  and  30  ft.  deep.  Excavations  made  by  Signor  Fiorelli  for  the 
Italian  Government,  in  1876-77,  in  a  part  of  that  foss  near  the 
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railway  station,  where  It  is  perfect,  were  found  to  agree  exactly  with 
the  measurements  of  Dionysius. 

The  following  extracts  from  Pliny's  "Natural  History"  are  so 
much  to  the  point,  and  confirm  so  strongly  the  views  that  I  have 
taken  in  this  work,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them.  The 
seven  subterranean  streams  of  water,  which  he  calls  rivers,  are  all 
shewn  on  my  Plan  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Works  of  the  Kings. 

"  Bat  it  was  in  those  days,  too,  that  old  men  still  spoke  in  admiration  of  the 
vast  proportions  of  the  agger^  and  of  the  enormous  foundations  of  the  Capitol  1 
of  the  public  sewers,  too,  a  work  more  stupendous  than  any ;  as  mountains  had  to 
be  pierced  for  their  construction,  and  like  the  hanging  city  which  we  recently 
mentioned,  navigation  had  to  be  carried  on  beneath  Rome,  an  event  which  hap* 
pened  in  the  aedileship  of  M.  Agrippa,  after  he  had  fiUed  the  office  of  consul*." 

Streams  of  water  in  the  Drains  of  the  Kings. 

"For  this  purpose  there  are  seven  rivers  made,  by  artificial  channels,  to  flow 
beneath  the  city.  Rushing  onwards  like  so  many  impetuous  torrents,  they  are 
compelled  to  carry  off  and  sweep  away  all  the  sewerage,  and  swollen  as  they 
are  by  the  vast  accession  of  the  pluvial  waters,  they  reverberate  against  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  their  channels.  Occasionally,  too,  the  Tiber,  overflowing,  is 
thrown  backward  in  its  course,  and  discharges  itself  by  these  outlets :  obstinate 
is  the  contest  that  ensues  within  between  the  meeting  tides,  but  so  firm  and  solid 
is  the  masonry,  that  it  is  enabled  to  offer  an  effectual  resistance.  Enormous  as 
are  the  accumulations  that  are  carried  along  above,  the  work  of  the  channels 
never  gives  way.  Houses  falling  spontaneously  to  ruins,  or  levelled  with  the 
ground  by  conflagrations,  are  continually  battering  against  them ;  the  ground, 
too,  is  shaken  by  earthquakes  every  now  and  then  ;  and  yet,  built  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  seven  hundred  years  ago,  these  constructions  have 
survived,  all  but  unharmed*'.'' 

''Not  to  mention  among  our  great  works  the  Circus  Maximus,  that  was  con- 
structed by  the  Dictator  Csesar,  one  stadium  in  width  and  three  in  length,  and 
occupying,  with  the  adjacent  buildings,  no  less  than  four  jugera,  with  room  for 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  spectators  seated ;  am  I  not  to  include  in  the 
number  of  our  magnificent  constructions  the  Basilica  of  Paulus,  with  its  admirable 
Phrygian  columns ;  the  Forum  of  the  late  Emperor  Augustus ;  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  erected  by  the  Emperor  Vespasianus  Augustus — some  of  the  finest  works 
that  the  world  has  ever  beheld — the  roofing,  too,  of  the  Vote-office,  that  was 
built  by  Agrippa?  not  to  forget  that,  before  his  time,  Valerius  of  Ostia,  the  archi- 
tect, had  covered  in  a  theatre  at  Rome,  at  the  time  of  the  public  games  cele- 
brated by  Libo>." 

^  Plinii  Nat  Hist,  zxxvl  24.  ^  Ibid.,  xzxvL  24. 

'  Ibid.,  xxxvL  24. 


NOTE  G, 


On  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 

If  this  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  was  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  as 
livy  and  Dionysius  assume  it  to  have  been,  there  must  have  been 
three  temples  to  Jupiter  on  that  hill,  and  none  on  the  Palatine.  The 
temples  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  and  Jupiter  Tonans  are  well  known 
as  on  the  Capitoline  HilL  If  the  Romans  had  possession  of  that 
hill  in  the  first  instance,  as  Dion3rsius  supposes,  the  fortifications  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Palatine  would  have  been  quite  useless,  as  that 
end  of  the  Palatine  is  entirely  commanded  by  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
There  are  considerable  remains  at  the  north  end  of  Roma  Quadrata 
belonging  to  the  earliest  period,  with  a  lai;ge  reservoir  for  rain-water 
behind  the  wall,  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  in  time  of  siege.  The 
best  water  for  drinking,  or  for  the  religious  services,  was  the  Aqua 
Argentina,  or  di  S.  Giorgio  %  a  stream  which  gushes  out  in  the  Luper- 
cal,  under  the  north-west  comer  of  this  hill,  and  falls  into  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  close  to  the  arch  of  Janus.  It  is  clear  that  Diony- 
sius understood  that  the  Romans  had  possession  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill  at  that  time,  as  he  says  that  Romulus  ''  fortified  it  with  ditches 


*  This  is  the  only  stream  of  water  fit 
to  drink  in  that  part  of  Rome ;  it  has 
been  traced  from  the  "Fountain  of 
Egeria,"  a  lai]ge  cave-reservoir  at  a  con- 
siderable depth,  between  the  Coelian 
and  the  Aventine.  This  water  is  said 
to  have  some  slight  medicinal  quality, 
called  "miraculous;"  it  passes  at  the 
same  depth  on  the  western  side  of  the 
old  Via  Appia,  but  the  eastern  side  of 
the  modem  road,  and  can  be  seen  by 
letting  a  taper  down  a  well  by  the  side 
of  the  garaener's  house  in  the  garden 
of  S.  Gregory,  close  to  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena,  going  in  a  specus  from  south  to 
north,  in  the  direction  of  the  south-west 
side  of  the  Palatine ;  but  is  not  visible 
again  until  it  gushes  out  strongly  in  the 
Lupercal  cave,  where  it  runs  in  a  specus 
open  at  the  top  in  part,  and  by  dam- 
ming this  up  from  time  to  time  it  is 
used  as  a  mill-head  for  a  mill  on  the 
bank  of  the  larger  stream,  now  in  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  dose  to  the  point 
where  the  Aqua  di  S.  Giorgio  falls  into 
that  stream. 

^  A  project  has  been  talked  of  for  some 
time  past  for  forming  a  company  to  use 
this  excellent  water  for  drinking  in  that 
part  of  Rome,  employing  a  steam-engine 
to  work  the  mill,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  send  this  good  water  up  to  a  large 
reservoir  on  the  Palatine,  ready  pro- 
Tided  in  the  large  and  deep  oval  reser- 


voir of  the  time  of  the  Early  Empire, 
lately  excavated. 

The  water  now  used  on  the  Palatine 
for  drinking  and  for  the  fountains  is  the 
Aqua  Felice,  brought  by  the  aoueduct, 
which  is  not  neany  such  good  drink* 
ing  water  as  this  fine  natural  spring. 
The  larger  stream  now  runs  where  it 
ran  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  along  the  valley  from  the  south 
end  of  the  Quirinal  between  the  Capi- 
toline and  Palatine  hills,  in  the  Cloaca 
Maxima ;  this  is  always  muddy  water, 
not  only  because  it  is  a  drain,  but  be- 
cause it  comes  from  a  clay  soiL  This 
larger  stream  must  have  interfered  with 
the  garrison  on  the  Capitol  drawing 
water  from  the  good  stream  beyond  it, 
and  they  probfU)ly  had  a  drawbridge 
where  the  arch  of  Janus  now  stands, 
under  which  the  water  runs.  It  is  not 
known  where  the  garrison  on  the  Capi- 
tol obtained  their  water ;  the  deep  well 
which  was  found  by  Canina  in  the  time 
of  Bunsen,  and  he  supposed  to  have  been 
made  for  that  purpose,  under  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Munidpio,  was  then 
only  partially  excavated,  and  turns  out 
on  dearing  away  the  earth  entirely  to 
be  in  the  old  iErarium — an  alteration 
of  the  second  century,  when  the  i£ra- 
rium  was  abandoned,  and  that  end  of 
it  made  into  a  reservoir  of  water  sup- 
plied by  an  aqueduct,  still  visible. 
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and  strong  palisades,"  but  from  this  it  appears  that  Dionysius  did 
not  pay  any  heed  to  the  localities ;  what  space  is  there  for  ditches 
and  palisades  on  the  Tarpeian  rock?  (so  called  because  Tarpeia 
was  buried^  at  the  foot  of  it). 

In  my  account  of  the  Palatine,  p.  50, 1  have  stated  that  my  view 
appears  contrary  to  the  histories  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  and  it 
seems  to  me  evident  from  the  existing  remains  that  Roma  Quad- 
rata  was  for  a  certain  time  the  Capitol  of  the  Palatine  fortress,  and 
that  at  that  time  the  Romans  had  not  possession  of  the  hill  of 
Saturn,  afterwards  made  the  Capitol  of  the  united  city  on  the  two 
hills,  just  as  at  Athens  the  original  fortress  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  or  Acropolis,  became  afterwards  the  arx  or  Capitol  of  the  city. 
Although  the  old  family  legends  do  contain  the  true  history  of  the 
city,  they  were  not  written  as  a  history,  and  were  not  strung  toge- 
ther into  a  history  until  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome.     Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  say  that  Fabius 
Pictor  was  the  first  person  to  collect  these  legends  \  he  lived  in  the 
sixth  century  of  Rome,  and  the  authors  to  whom  both  Livy  and 
Dionysius  refer  as  their  authorities  must  all  have  lived  between  the 
time  of  Fabius  Pictor,  that  is  A.u.a  550,  and  750.    At  that  time 
Greek  influence  prevailed  very  much  in  Rome,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  Greek  &bles  were  interpolated  in  the  old  legends.     It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  walls  now  visible  could  have  been 
erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  Palatine,  immediately  opposite  to 
the  hill  of  Saturn,  and  within  the  distance  to  which  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  a  catapult  would  throw  a  flight  of  arrows,  and 
a  balista  throw  great  stones,  if  the  Romans  then  had  possession  of 
that  hill ;  these  fortifications  are  of  two  periods  ~  the  earliest,  at 
the  north-west  comer,  have  the  large  reservoir  for  rain-water  behind 
the  wall ;  the  later,  for  raising  the  wall  higher,  left  unfinished,  are 
at  the  north-east  comer,  the  nearest  point  to  the  hill  of  Saturn. 
These  are  the  words  of  Dionysius : — 

**  In  the  meantime,  Romulus  also  made  the  best  preparations  he  was  able  to 
lecdre  them,  being  sensible  that  he  was  to  defend  himself  against  a  warlike 
people.  With  this  view  he  raised  the  wall  of  the  Palatine  Hill  by  building 
higher  works  upon  it,  as  a  further  security  to  the  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  the 
adjacent  hills,  the  Aventine,  and  that  now  called  the  Capitoline  Hill,  with  ditches 
and  strong  palisades*." 

Can  any  one  who  knows  the  Capitoline  Hill  believe  that  this 
description  could  ever  have  applied  to  that  hill?  Let  any  one  walk 
round  the  base  of  it  only,  and  he  must  see  how  improbable,  not  to 
say  impossible,  it  is  that  this  description  could  ever  have  been  in- 

^  VanOy  Ling.  Lat  41.  •  Spehnan't  Dionys.  HaL|  bk.  iL  c  xzzviL 
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tended  for  it  There  are  vertical  clififs  on  all  sides^  of  probably  fifty 
feet  high  on  the  average,  and  the  only  access  to  the  top  of  the  hill  is 
either  by  steps  for  foot-passengers,  or  by  a  zigzag  road  for  horses,  and 
that  quite  steep  enough.  To  see  the  clififs  properly  it  is  necessary  to 
get  behind  the  houses,  whose  back  windows  look  against  them,  and 
to  do  this  you  must  pass  through  the  open  passages  into  small  court- 
yards, or  go  up  the  staircases  (which  are  as  public  as  the  streets,  for 
there  is  generally  at  least  one  family  on  each  floor,  and  all  have  the 
stairs  in  common).  From  the  upper  windows  especially  you  have 
a  better  idea  of  the  clififs,  which  still  tower  far  above  the  houses. 
The  easy  sloping  approach  on  the  northern  side  was  made  by 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  low  flat  steps  con- 
venient for  foot-passengers  only.  A  zigzag  road  for  horses  was 
made  on  the  western  side  of  this  in  1875-76 ;  there  was  no  entrance 
on  this  side  originally.  The  church  of  Ara  Coeli  stands  at  the  north- 
east comer,  and  the  monastery  at  the  back  of  it  extends  to  the 
south-east  corner.  The  easy  steps  of  Michael  Angelo,  on  the  north, 
lead  up  to  the  open  square  on  the  summit,  now  called  Piazza  del 
Campidoglio,  originally  the  Area  Capitolina,  and  there  is  a  small 
garden  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  steps  on  the  slope,  with  the  front 
of  the  church  on  the  top,  and  a  mediaeval  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to 
this,  passing  obliquely  from  the  Piazza  di  Ara  Cceli  below,  and 
touching  the  large  steps  of  Michael  Angelo  at  the  comer.  The 
southem  side  of  the  Piazza  is  formed  by  the  great  public  building 
so  often  pointed  out,  called  the  Municipio,  which  stands  on  the 
slope  on  the  upper  part,  and  against  the  clifif  of  the  lower  part  On 
each  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  are  now  the  museums,  one 
called  the  Capitoline  Museum,  the  other  the  Domus  Conservatori ; 
part  of  which  is  occupied  as  a  sort  of  mansion-house.  Behind  this 
great  house  is  the  Caflarelli  Palace,  the  westem  wall  of  which  stands 
upon  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  of  the  time 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  sacred  wall  of  enclosure  of  the  early  temple ; 
the  older  temple,  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  having  been  much  smaller, 
stood  in  the  centre  of  that  enclosure,  now  the  garden  of  the  palace 
at  the  back,  but  buried  again  •*.  Beyond  the  wall  of  that  garden  and 
the  temple,  to  the  west,  are  the  buildings  of  the  German  establish- 
ment, called  the  Instituto  Archeologico,  both  the  old  establishment  and 
library,  and  the  fine  modem  structure  which  was  built  in  1876-77  by 
the  German  Govemment  on  the  north-west  comer  of  the  hilL 

On  the  southem  side  the  Fomm  Romanum  now  touches  the  wall 
of  the  Municipio  at  the  base ;  contiguous  to  this  were  the  hundred 
steps,  and  beyond  them  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  place  of  public  ex- 
'  For  views  of  this  early  temple,  see  Historical  Photographs,  Nos.585, 586, 587« 
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ecution ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  is  the  temple  of  Opis,  with  a  modem 
church  standing  upon  the  walls  of  it,  now  desecrated,  but  recognised 
by  a  crucifixion  painted  on  the  end  of  it  Beyond  this  again  is  the 
rock,  visible  in  many  parts,  often  called  the  Tarpeian  rock,  but  not 
the  place  of  public  execution,  which  was  close  to  the  Forum.  On 
the  north  and  west  sides  the  rock  is  visible  also  in  places  behind  the 
houses,  and  some  of  the  fragments  of  the  walls  of  the  Kings  built 
against  it  can  still  be  seen.  At  the  east  end,  behind  the  houses  in  the 
Via  di  Marforio,  the  steep  cliff  is  very  visible,  but  covered  by  a  brick 
wall,  and  there  are  terraces  with  modern  gardens  about  half-way  up 
the  hill,  with  a  second  cliff  on  the  higher  level.  There  is  no  place 
here  for  cattle,  and  palisades  would  have  been  quite  useless. 
Another  flight  of  steps  goes  up  in  a  zigzag  direction  from  the  site 
of  the  Porta  Carmentalis  towards  the  south-west,  passing  the  German 
Institute.  Another  flight  goes  up  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Muni- 
cipio,  made  by  Michael  Angelo  accessible  for  carts ;  this  goes  from 
south  to  north,  and  on  the  east  side  of  this  is  another  flight  of  steps 
going  down  to  the  Mamertine  Prison  at  an  angle,  which  must  have 
been  the  site  of  the  Gemonian  steps  ^ 
What  Dionysius  says  about  the  legends  agrees  with  this': — 

"  I  c&me  into  Italy  immediately  after  Augustus  Ciesar  had  put  an  end  to  the 
civil  war,  in  the  middle  of  the  hundred  and  eighty-seventh  Olympiad ;  and 
having  from  that  time  to  this  present,  that  is,  twenty-two  years,  lived  at  Rome, 
learned  the  Roman  language,  and  acquainted  myself  with  their  writings,  I  em- 
ployed all  that  interval  in  preparing  materials  for  this  work ;  and  some  things 
I  received  from  men  of  the  greatest  consideration  among  them  for  learning,  whose 
conversation  I  used ;  and  others  I  gathered  from  histories,  written  by  the  most 
approved  Roman  authors,  such  as  Porcius  Cato,  Fabius  Maximus,  Valerius 
Antias,  Licinius  Macer,  the  iSlii,  Gellii,  and  Calpumii,  and  several  others  of 
good  note'." 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  these  ^authors  mentioned  by  Dio- 
n3rsius,  according  to  Livy*s  chronology : — 

Fabius  Pictor  was  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
iLU.c.  536. 

Fabius  Maximus  was  Praetor  au.c.  570. 

PoRCius  Cato  was  Quaestor  au.c.  548. 

Valerius  Antias  is  cited  by  Livy,  A.u.a  547,  in  the  Punic  war. 

Calpurnius  Piso  was  Praetor  Urbanus  a.u.c.  S4o, 

C.  Calpurnius  Piso  was  Consul  AU.a  565. 

*  See  the  Plan  and  Sections  of  the  Rome  for  fifteen  winters,  always  trying 

Capitoline  Hill  in  this  work.  to  ascertain  the  true  history  in  every  way, 

■These  words  might  almost  equally  by  books,  by  persons,  and  by  digging. 
be  applied .  to  my  own  residence  in        >  Spelman's  Dionys.  HaL,  bk.  i.  c.  !• 


THE  MAMERTINE  PRISON. 

The  great  prison  of  the  Kings  of  Rome,  popularly  called  the 
Mamertine  Prison,  is  among  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  struc- 
tures discovered  of  late  years  in  this  celebrated  capital  of  the 
world.  It  had  long  appeared  to  us  that  the  two  small  chambers 
under  the  Church  of  the  Crucifixion  could  not  possibly  have  been 
the  whole  of  this  great  prison,  the  only  prison  of  ancient  Rome, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  prisoners  were  confined  on  certain  oc- 
casions. Nor  was  it  probable  that  a  laige  and  important  building 
of  that  early  period  would  be  entirely  destroyed  even  to  the  founda- 
tions, as  was  commonly  said. 

The  fine  arches  of  tufa,  with  the  springing-stones  of  travertine* 
in  the  small  court  in  the  Vicolo  del  Ghettarello,  called  by  Canina 
the  Forum  of  Jidius  Cassar,  are  evidently  part  of  some  important 
ancient  building ;  they  have  not  at  all  the  character  of  the  shops 
round  a  Forum,  such  as  those  still  remaining  in  a  ruined  state 
behind  the  houses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 
It  is  true  that  the  situation  agrees  with  Canina's  theory,  they 
are  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  under  the  eastern  cliff,  and  opposite 
to  the  wall  of  Augustus  on  the  western  side  of  the  Forum  of  the 
Caesars,  but  they  were  not  shops\  The  arches  are  of  tufa,  in  large 
blocks,  in  the  style  of  the  Kings  of  the  third  period,  the  time  of 
Servius  TuUius,  but  have  been  used  again  when  the  upper  part  was 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  These  are  over  the  eastern  wall  of 
a  series  of  large  chambers  40  ft.  long  by  14  ft  wide,  which  can  only 
be  part  of  the  original  Prison  of  the  Kings ;  the  Via  di  Marforio  now 
separates  them  from  the  other  part  of  the  prison  (called  the  Prison 
of  S.  Peter),  long  exhibited  as  the  whole  of  it,  consisting  of  two 
small  chambers.  In  the  lower  chamber  was  an  ancient  arch  or  door- 
way, long  blocked  up  with  rubble  walling,  apparently  medieval. 
This  arch  opened  into  one  end  of  a  subterranean  passage  •  leading 
towards  the  large  chambers  before  mentioned. 

*  See  Hist.  Photos.,  Nos.  777  and  succeed  in  doing^  so  until  I  obtained 

778,  in  Bibl.  Bodl.,  and  for  the  con-  the  assistance  of  Signor  Fabio  Gori, 

strnction  of  the  original  walls,  No.  84S.  who  found  the  key  for  me  the  day 

This  agrees  with  the  time  of  Ancus  after  he  was  applied  to. 

Martins.  *  The  part  of  the  subterranean  passage 

^  I  had  lonewished  and  endeavoured,  near  the  church  had  long  been  turned 

ia  1865  and  1566,  to  get  into  the  cellars  into  a  drain  by  the  blocking-up  of  the 

under  these  arches^  but  never  could  old  drain  under  it,  and  when  the  ardh 
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The  name  of  this  prison  is  derived  by  some  from  a  statue  ^  of 
Mars,  by  others  from  the  name  of  the  King,  Ancus  Martius.  Accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,  in  the  fragments  of  the  early  books  of  his 
history,  followed  by  Festus  ^,  Mars  was  sometimes  called  Mamers, 
MamerteSy  or  Mamertus.  It  was  originally  built  by  King  Ancus 
Martius,  as  stated  by  Livy*,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius,  who 
added  what  was  called  the  Robur  Tullianum,  the  underground 
chambers  for  the  more  dangerous  malefactors,  as  mentioned  by 
Lucretius  *,  and  Varro  *,  and  Festus '. 

These  underground  chambers  were  also  called  Latomia  or  Lautu- 
mia^;  the  latter  is  only  an  old  mode  of  spelling  the  same  word, 
which  signifies  stone  quarries,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  chambers 


was  first  opened  the  smell  from  it  was 
so  bod  that  the  priests  and  people  were 
quite  driven  out  of  the  church  above. 
But  after  a  short  time  Signor  Gori  and 
his  friend  Signor  de  Mauro,  the  engineer 
who  assisted  him,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  obstruction  removed  from  me  old 
drain  under  the  passage,  and  the  open- 
ing was  closed  by  an  iron  door  to  keep 
out  the  smell. 

*  See  Note  A,  at  the  end  of  this 
Section. 

^  **  Mamerciis  praenomen  Oscum  est 
ab  eo,  ouod  hi  Martem  Mamertem  ap- 
pellant'' (Festus  in  v.,  p.  130,  edit. 
Mueller.) 

*' Tullianum,  quod  dicitur  pars  quse- 
dam  carceris,  Ser.  TuUium  regem  aedi- 
licasse  aiunt."  (Festus,  p.  356.) 

'*  Robur  quoque  in  carcere  dicitur 
in  locus,  quo  prsecipitatur  maleficorum 
genus,  quod  ante  arcis  robusteis  in« 
dudebatur."  (Festus,  p.  264.) 

"  Curia  locus  est,  ubi  publicas  curas 
gerebant  .  .  .  iisque  curiis  singulis 
nomina  Curiarum  virginum  imposita 
esse  dicuntur,  (juas  virgines  auondam 
Romani  de  Sabinis  rapuerunt.''  (Festus 

in  v.,  p.  49.) 

This  mention  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women  in  connection  with  this 
curia,  or  law-court,  seems  to  agree 
remarkably  with  the  first  curia  having 
been  in  the  Capitolium,  the  great 
public  building  erected  for  the  united 
city  immediately  after  that  event,  or 
perhaps  over  these  subterranean  cham- 
Ders  of  the  prison. 

e  **Ingenti  incremento  rebus  auctis, 
quum  in  tanta  multitudine  hominum, 
discrimine  recte  an  perperam  facti  con- 
fuso,  fadnora  clandestlna  fierent,  career 
ad  terrorem  increscentis  audacise,  media 


Uxbe,  imminens  Foro  sedificator. "  (livii 
Hist.,  i.  33.) 

"In  order  to  suppress  by  terror  the 
boldness  which  the  vicious  assumed 
from  hence,  and  which  gained  ground 
continually,  a  prison  was  bnUt  in  the 
middle  of  the  dty  adjoining  the  Forum*" 
(Ibid.,  i.  C33.) 

'   **  Career  et  horribilis  de  saxo  jacta' 
deorsum, 
Verbera,    camifices,    robur^    piz, 
lammina,  tsedse." 
(Lucretius,  lib.  ilL  1016,  17.) 

•  "Career  a  coercendo,  quod  exire 
prohibentur.  In  hoc  pars  qux  sub  terra, 
Tullianum,  ideo  quod  additum  aTullio 
rege.  Quod  Syracusis,  ubi  (simili)  de 
causa  custodiuntur  vocantur  Latomi«, 
et  de  Lautumia  translatum,  quod  hie 
quoque  in  eo  loco  lapididnse  nierunt.'* 
(Ter.  Varro  de  Lin^a  Lat,  v.  32.) 

'  Festus  in  v.  Tmlianum  et  Robur. 

V  "  Per  eosdem  dies  principes  iEto* 
lorum  tres  et  quadra^ta,  inter  quos 
Damocritus  et  frater  ejus  erant,  ab  dua- 
bus  cohortibus  missis  a  M.  Adlio,  Ro- 
mam  deducti,  et  in  Lautumi€U  conjectt 
sunt.**  (Livii  Hist.,  iv.  xxxvii.  3.) 

'*  About  this  time  forty-three  of  the 
prindpal  iEtolians,  among  whom  were 
Damocritus  and  his  brother,  were 
brought  to  Rome  by  two  cohorts,  sent 
by  Manius  Adlius,  and  were  thrown 
into  the  prison  called  Lautumise,  or 
the  ouairy."  (Livy,  bk.  xxxviL  c.  ill) 

"Lentulus,  who  had  been  consul, 
and  was  then  in  his  second  praetorship, 
Cethegus,  and  several  others  of  great 
note,  were,  by  the  consul's  order,  under 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  put  to  death 
ia  prison.**  (Velldus  Paterculus,  bk.  ii. 
c.  zxxiv.) 
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were  made  originally  in  the  old  quarries  of  the  tufa,  which  had  been 
dug  out  of  the  hill  to  build  the  walls.  These  were  the  '*  condemned 
cells*'  of  the  prison,  that  is^  the  cells  for  those  condemned  to  death, 
as  in  a  modem  prison.  Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  importance 
of  this  prison  will  be  obtained  by  mentioning  a  few  of  the  more 
celebrated  persons  who  have  been  confined  in  it 

The  first  whom  we  find  mentioned  by  livy**  is-  Manlius(A.u.C37o, 
B.c  382),  who  had  defended  the  Capitol  against  the  Gauls,  but  had 
afterwards  been  accused  of  sedition,  and  was  then  confined  in  this 
prison  until  he  was  ultimately  condemned,  and  cast  fix>m  the  Tar* 
peian  rock,  then  the  usual  place  of  public  execution.  This  place 
was  within  sight  of  the  Forum,  and  was  the  eastern  comer  of  the 
Tarpeian  rock;  this  was  brought  to  light  in  1876,  and  the  Munici- 
pality has  taken  possession  of  the  spot,  with  a  view  of  throwing  it 
open  to  the  public. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  S  5^9  or  b.c  194,  Quintus  Pleminius,  who  had 
been  committed  to  prison  for  many  offences  against  the  laws,  en- 
deavoured to  set  the  city  on  fire  in  several  places,  in  order  tliat  in 
the  confusion  he  might  escape.  He  was  detected  and  convicted, 
and  ordered  to  be  confined  in  the  lowest  prison,  or  Robur  Tullianum, 
and  executed. 

Appian  relates  that  the  Conspirators,  with  Gracchus  and  Ful- 
vius,  were  confined  in  this  prison  by  order  of  the  Consul  Opimius. 
Sallust  also  states  that  several  of  the  Conspirators,  with  Catiline 
(b.c  63),  were  imprisoned  by  order  of  Cicero,  and  were  strangled  ''in 
Carcere  Tulliano." 

"  When  the  senate,  «s  I  have  stated,  had  gone  over  to  the  opinion  of  Cato,  the 
consul,  thinking  it  best  not  to  wait  till  night,  which  was  coming  on,  lest  any  new 
attempts  should  be  made  during  the  interval,  ordered  the  triumvirs  to  make  such 
preparations  as  the  execution  of  the  conspirators  required.  He  himself,  having 
posted  the  necessary  guards,  conducted  Lentulus  to  the  prison ;  and  the  same 
office  was  performed  for  the  rest  by  the  praetors. 

"There  is  a  place  in  the  prison,  which  is  called  the  Tullian  dungeon,  and 
which,  after  a  slight  ascent  to  the  left,  is  sunk  about  twelve  feet  under  ground. 
Walls  secure  it  on  every  side,  and  over  it  is  a  vaulted  roof  connected  with  stone 
arches ;  but  its  appearance  is  disgusting  and  horrible,  by  reason  of  the  filth,  dark* 
ness,  and  stench.  When  Lentulus  had  been  let  down  into  this  place,  certain 
men,  to  whom  orders  had  been  given,  strangled  him  with  a  cord.  Thus  this 
patrician,  who  was  of  the  iUnstrious  family  of  the  Comelii,  and  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  consul  at  Rome,  met  with  an  end  suited  to  his  character  and  conduct. 


k  f« 


'  On  Manlius  being  thrown  into  lecting  their  hair  and  beard,  dejectedly 

prison,  it  appears  that  a  great  part  of  flocked  about  its  gates."  (Bakers  Livy, 

the  commons  put  on  mourning,   and  bk.  vi.  c.  zvi.  p.  37.) 
that  great  numbers  of  the  people,  neg- 
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On  Cethegus^  Statilius,  Gabinius,  and  Coeparius,  punishment  was  inflicted  in 
a  similar  manner^/' 

Syphax,  kbg  of  Numidia,  was  imprisoned  here  at  the  time  of 
the  triumph  of  Sdpio  Africanus.  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  by 
Paulus  ^milius.  Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia,  and  forty-three  prin- 
cipal iEtolians  were  imprisoned  here  at  the  same  time,  as  stated 
by  LivyJ,  after  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

And  by  Sallust : — 

*'  The  oondasion  of  the  yugurihine  War  is  qaite  as  abrupt  as  that  of  the  Cort" 
spiracy  of  Catiline,  Jugurtha,  being  conveyed  to  Rome,  was  led  in  triumph,  with ' 
his  two  sons,  by  Marius.  But  the  humiliation  whicb  he  experienced  on  that  occa* 
sion,  was  more  than  his  haughty  spirit  could  endure,  and  he  lost  his  senses  before 
the  termination  of  the  procession.  He  uras  then  led  to  the  Thltian  dungeon^  the 
same  into  which  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  were  afterwards  thrown,  and  preci* 
pitated,  with  great  ignominy  and  violence,  to  the  bottom  of  it  In  his  descent,  he  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  '  Heavens,  how  cold  is  this  bath  of  yours  1'  He  survived, 
according  to  Plutarch  and  others,  six  days.  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Marius. 
Eutropius,  however,  says  that  he  was  strangled  in  prison^." 

According  to  Plutarch,  Vercingetorix,  chief  of  the  Gauls,  was  first 
thrown  into  a  bath  of  icy  coldness,  and  then  starved  to  death  in  this 
prison,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar ;  and  Simon,  a  captain  of  the  Jews, 
was  put  to  death  here  after  having  been  exhibited  in  the  triumph  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  as  we  are  told  by  Josephus  \  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  "  also  relates  that  the  body  of  Q.  Caepio,  torn  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioners,  was  exhibited  on  the  steps,  to  the  horror  of  the 
people  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  Under  the  tyrant  Tiberius,  two 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Empire,  Sabinus  and  Sejanus,  were 
confined  and  executed  here  under  circumstances  of  atrocity.  They 
were  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  exposed  on  the  Gemonian  steps, 
or  steps  of  horror,  which  could  only  be  the  steps  leading  firom  die 


'  *'Postquam,  ut  dixi,  senatus  in 
Catonis  sententiam  discessit,  consul, 
optumum  factu  ratus  noctem  quae  in- 
stabat  antecapere  ne  quid  eo  spatio 
novaretur,  tresviros  quae  ad  subplicium 
postulabat  parare  jubet :  ipse  prsesidiis 
dispositis  Lentulum  in  carcerem  dedu- 
dt :  idem  fit  ceteris  per  prsetores.  Est 
in  carcere  locus,  quod  Tullianum  ad- 
pellatur,  ubi  paululum  ascenderis  ad 
laevam,  circiter  duodedm  pedes  humi 
depressus.  £um  muniunt  undique  pa- 
rietes  atque  insuper  camera  lapideis 
fomicibus  juncta,  sed  incultu  tenebris 
odore  foeda  atque  terribUis  ejus  fades 
est    In  eum  locum  postquam  demissus 


est  Lentulus,  (vindices  rentm  capito* 
Hum)  quibos  prseceptum  erat  laqueo 
gulam  fr^ere.  Ita  ille  patridus  ex 
gente  clarissuma  Comeliorum,  qui  con- 
sulare  imperium  Romse  habuerat,  dig- 
num  moribus  factisque  suis  exitium  vitse 
invenit  De  Cethego  Statilio,  Gabinio, 
Ciepario  eodem  modo  subplicium  sump- 
tum  est/*  (Gai  Sallustii  Crispi,  De  Ca- 
tilinse  conjuratione,  c.  55.) 

J  Livii  Hist.,  xxx.  c  17. 

*'  Eutrop.  iv.  II  seq. ;  Watson's  Sal- 
lust,  Lond.  1861,  p.  214. 

^  Josephus  de  Bello  Judaico,  viL  5. 

"*  Valerius  Maximus,  Epist,  vL  9. 
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•—     — 

Curia  or  Senaculum,  the  highest  law-court,  to  the  great  public 
prison'.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the  conspirators  were  con- 
demned by  the  Senate  assembled  in  the  Temple  of  Concord,  which 
has  been  shewn  to  have  been  the  entrance  to  the  Senate-house 
behind  it,  the  passage  leading  under  the  platform  on  which  that 
temple  stood,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  publicly  announced 
from  the  steps  of  this  temple. 

The  Emperors  Sabinus  and  Vitellius  were  beheaded  near  the 
Gemonian  steps  ^  '^Dio  Cassius^*  relates,  that  Sejanus,  after  sacri- 
ficing in  the  Capitolium,  wished  to  descend  into  the  Forum;  his 
attendants  found  that  they  could  not  pass  by  the  usual  way  on 
account  of  the  crowd,  and  therefore  turned  by  the  way  that  leads 
to  the  prison,  and  so  descended  by  the  Gemonian  steps."  That 
isy  instead  of  passing  by  the  usual  way  that  descends  on  the  west- 
ern and  southern  sides  of  the  great  public  building  that  contains 
the  Tabularium  and  other  offices,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides  of  it,  and  descend  by  the  steps  towards 
the  prison. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances  out  of  many  in  which  this  cele- 
toited  prison  is  mentioned.  Soon  after  that  period  the  prison  was 
repeatedly  filled  with  the  Christians  who  refused  to  obey  the  laws 
imposed  by  the  Pagan  priesthood ;  many  of  them  afterwards  were 
martyrs,  including  SS,  Peter  and  Paul^  according  to  the  legends  of  the 
Churchy  although  we  have  no  contemporary  evidence  of  the  history  qf 
these  martyrs.  The  latest  historical  mention  of  this  prison  that  we 
have  met  with  is  in  a.d.  368,  when  a  malefactor  called  Doriforianus, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  here,  was  taken  out  of  the  prison  by 
order  of  the  emperor,  and  tormented  to  death  outside  of  the  city. 
Livy  also  says  that  robbers  and  other  malefactors  were  confined 
here.  It  is  evident  also  fix)m  the  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  Em- 
pire, that  this  prison  was  by  no  means  used  for  political  offenders 
only.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  it  must  have  been  a  large  prison, 
very  much  larger  than  the  two  small  chambers  exhibited  as  the 
prison  of  S.  Peter. 

The  following  Christian  martyrs  are  mentioned  in  the  legends  of 
the  Church  as  having  been  confined  in  this  prison  : — SS.  Peter  and 
Paul;  Processus  and  Martinianus,  keepers  of  the  prison,  baptized 

"  Dion  Cossius,  lib.  Ivii.  c  xi ;  called  only  by  Suetonius  and  Tiberius,  61,  and 

also  Gradus  Gemonii  by  Pliny,  Nat  Tadti  Hist.,  lib.  iii.  c  74.  and  85. 

Hist,  lyiiL  c.  40 ;   Scalse  Gemonise  by  •  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ixy.  c.  21. 

Valerius Maximus,  L  vL  3, 3 ;  Gemoniae  r  Ibid.,  lib.  Iviil  c.  5. 
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by  S.  Peter,  with  forty-seven  prisoners ;  Palmatius,  the  consal,  im- 
prisoned by  Alexander  Severus,  because  he  had  become  a  Chris- 
tian ;  Pope  Sixtus  II. ;  the  deacons  Felicissimus,  Agapftus,  Mar- 
cellus,  Abondantius,  and  Sisinnius;  Lorenzo,  or  Laurentius,  the 
acolyte ;  the  priests  Eusebius,  and  Abondius ;  also  Maximus,  Hip- 
polytus,  Geminianus,  Hadria,  Paulina,  Neo,  Maria,  Ciriacus,  Largus, 
Smaragdus,  and  Crescentianus,  with  their  wives  Daria  and  Crisanta, 
the  widow  Lucia,  and  many  other  martyrs  •». 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  given  by  Surius  for  October  25% 
Daria  and  Crisantus  are  said  to  have  been  cast  into  this  prison,  of 
which  an  appalling  account  is  given.  They  were  first  thrown  into 
one  part  of  it,  and  then,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Numerianus,  cast 
into  the  still  lower  and  more  filthy  one  called  the  Tullianum,  where 
the  stench  was  intolerable. 

We  have  ascertained  that  the  lower  end  of  both  the  passage  and 
the  drain  under  it  terminate  in  a  branch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 
The  upper  end  of  it  was  cleared  out  to  the  length  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  yards,  passing  between  the  two  parts  of  the  prison,  with 
openings  at  intervals  both  to  the  right  and  left,  which  were  in  all 
probability  to  communicate  with  difierent  chambers  of  the  prison. 
The  passage  firom  the  ^'  Prison  of  S.  Peter"  crosses  this  at  right 
angles,  and  at  rather  a  lower  level,  with  a  step  up  into  the  main 
passage,  but  also  continuing  beyond  it  in  the  direction  of  the  Forum 
of  Augustus,  but  it  was  too  much  obstructed  in  this  direction  to  be 
explored  any  fiuther.  The  main  Une  of  the  passage  or  tunnel  also 
continues  further  than  we  were  able  to  excavate  it,  under  the  Via 


«  ' '  Iratns  igitur  Polemios  pater  Chry- 
santiun  in  obscuro  fcedoque  carcere  in- 
dudendam  curavit,  et  paucissimo  cibo 
vespexi  tantum  nutriendum  ....  In- 
terea  (Nomerianus  imperator)  jussit  in- 
fernali  retineri  custodia,  ut  simul  cum 
Daria  variis  cruciatibus  afficeretur.  Con* 
jectus  est  igitur  in  Carcerem  Tullianum 
profundissimum  ac  teterrimum  atque 
foedissimum  .  .  .  Erat  igitur  ima  custo- 
dia  in  Carcere  Tulliano,  unde  putor 
horribilis  adscendebat,  quia  doacarum 
cunicttlis  digesta  domorum  stercora  illic 
jugiter  decurrebant :  et  in  hoc  decur- 
sorio,  ut  diximus,  erat  ima  et  lutea  et 
ita  tenebrosa  custodia,  ut  penitus  lud- 
fluus  aer  nee  aignum  ibi  aiei  nee  ves- 
tigium aliquod  lucis  ostenderet." 

"  Prothasi  vade  in  carcerem  Capitolii, 
et  purifica  eos .  . .  et  omnia  fundamenta 
careens  commota  sunt»  et  fons  aquae 
inundavit." 


*'  Traditur  Lucia  in  carcerem  detrusa, 
et  ex  ejus  fundamentis  fluvio  exundante, 
mediam  Urbem  interiisse,  domum  vero 
Diodetiani  a  fundamentis  avulsam." 
(Anastasius. ) 

'  "At  vero  bb.  apostoli  {Peirus  et 
Paulus)  oravemnt  Deum,  orationeque 
expleta,  b.  Petrus  in  Monte  Tarpeio 
signum  crucis  expressit  in  eadem  cus- 
todia,  atque  eadem  hora  emanarunt 
aquae  a  monte,  baptizatique  sunt  Pro- 
cessus et  Martinianus  a  b.  Petro  Apos- 
tolo.  Hoc  ut  viderunt  cuncti  qui  erant 
in  custodia,  prostraverunt  se  cud  pedes 
b.  Petri  apostoli,  et  baptizati  sunt  pro* 
miscui  sexus  et  diversse  aetatis  numero 
quadraginta  septem.  Obtulit  autem  pro 
eis  sacrificium  laudis."  (V.  Surium  in 
T.  I.  Tulii  Boll.,  p.  303.)  Respecting 
these  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  various  ob- 
servations are  made  by  Papebroche^ 
Cancellieri,  and  Tillemont 
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di  MarforiOy  in  the  direction  of  the  tomb  of  Bibulus,  but  how  far 
it  goes  it  is  impossible  to  tell  without  continuing  the  excavations, 
which  would  be  difficult  and  expensive.  The  municipality  of  Rome 
took  the  matter  up  to  some  extent^  and  went  to  considerable  ex- 
|)ense  in  making  a  new  drain  to  cany  off  the  water  into  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  in  another  branch.  They  may  perhaps  continue  this  in- 
teresting exploration  when  their  funds  permit  Rome  is  under- 
mined in  many  parts  with  subterranean  passages  and  old  aque- 
ducts. The  construction  of  this  passage  is  quite  Etruscan,  and 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  parts  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
recorded  to  have  been  built  by  the  same  king.  The  vault  is  built 
of  squared  stones,  it  is  not  semi-circular,  but  semi-hexagonal,  a 
mark  of  early  construction. 

One  object  of  this  passage  originally  was  to  enable  the  ciquarii^ 
or  water-men,  to  keep  the  drain  clear ;  by  lifting  up  one  of  the  flag- 
stones which  separate  the  passage  from  the  drain  under  it,  they 
could  remove  any  obstruction.  Another  use  of  this  passage  pro- 
bably was  to  drag  along  the  bodies  of  persons  strangled  in  the 
prison,  and  throw  them  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  to  which  this 
passage  leads;  the  bodies  would  then  float  down  into  the  Tiber 
without  being  seen.  Strangling  in  prison  privately  those  con- 
demned to  death  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  instead  of 
hanging  them  publicly. 

The  two  chambers  called  the  "  Prison  of  S.  Peter"  are  now  under 
die  church  of  S.  Joseph,  in  which  is  a  chapel  of  the  Crucifixion,  and 
that  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  church.  They  were  originally 
at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  and  almost  touch- 
ing the  eastern  side  of  the  Temple  of  Concord.  This  part  of  the 
great  prison  seems  to  have  occupied  the  west  side  of  a  quadrangle, 
of  which  the  south  side  was  open  to  the  Forum,  on  the  north  side 
was  the  main  body  of  the  prison,  and  on  the  east  side  another 
part  of  it,  on  the  wall  of  which  stood  a  statue  of  Oceanus,  called 
also  Marforio,  from  which  the  street  is  named'.  The  site  on 
which  it  stood  or  reclined  is  marked  by  an  inscription  placed 
there  when  it  was  removed  \  Of  the  two  small  chambers  called 
the  "  Prison  of  S.  Peter,"  the  lower  one  is  circular,  and  is  partly 

*  The  statne  is  now  in  the  Capito«  by  the  Pontifical  authorities,  and  used 
line  Museum  (No.  1668  of  Hist  Photos,  for  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  an  obelisk 
in  BibL  BodL)  on  the  Quirinal.     It  was  in  front  of  the 

*  The  block  of  granite  which  served  house,  No.  99,  Via  di  Marforia 
for  a  base  to  this  statue  was  removed 
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cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  and  lined  on  one  side  with  slabs  of  traver- 
tine. Another  side  is  built  of  the  large  blocks  of  tufa  of  the  time 
of  the  Kings,  the  vault  between  the  two  chambers  is  of  travertine. 
The  upper  chamber  is  oblong,  and  is  built  of  the  stone  of  the 
Kings,  the  vault  above  it  is  of  travertine,  or  some  say  of  peperino; 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  it  to  see,  but  it  is  evidently  not  of  tu^  and 
not  original,  but  part  of  the  rebuilding.  On  the  cornice  in  front  of 
the  upper  chamber  is  the  inscription,  with  the  names  of  the  consuls 
of  the  time  of  Tiberius "",  when  it  was  rebuilt ;  but  the  walls  of  the 
underground  chambers  being  considered  as  foundations  only,  were 
not  altered.  The  flight  of  steps  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
chamber  is  modem  or  medieval 

We  have  long  known  that  many  of  the  cellars  under  the  Capitol 
are  made  in  old  stone  quarries,  and  it  seems  possible  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  these  were  at  one  period  made  part  of  the  great 
prison,  and  that  the  crypt  under  S.Nicolas  in  Carcere  was  con- 
nected by  one  of  these  subterranean  passages  with  the  rest  of  the 
prison.  This  is,  however,  another  doubtful  question,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  prison  there  except  the  name;  the  church  is  made 
out  of  three  ancient  temples,  and  what  is  now  the  crypt  of  the 
church  wa9  originally  only  the  floor  of  the  temples,  with  the  pas- 
sages between  them.  There  is  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  three 
temples  under  one  roof  in  the  Capitol,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
these  three  temples  were  so  close  together  that  they  were  covered 
by  one  roof,  as  they  now  are.  This  site,  now  the  church  of  S.  Ni- 
cholas in  Carcere,  may  have  been  within  the  wall  of  the  Capitoline 
fortress  on  the  north-west,  as  those  of  Concord  and  Saturn  were 
on  the  south.  But  although  the  Acta  Martyrum  cannot  be  traced 
further  back  than  the  ninth  century,  and  the  works  of  Baronius,  of 
Surius,  and  others  grounded  upon  them  cannot  therefore  be  cited 
as  authorities  to  English  readers,  they  at  least  shew  the  belief  of 
their  time  respecting  the  great  prison,  and  that  belief  was  probably 
well  founded. 

The  principal  chambers  of  the  prison  that  now  remain  are  cellars 
under  houses  in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  Nos.  39,  40,  42,  and  in  the 
Vicolo  del  Ghetterello,  at  the  back  of  them.  These  chambers 
are  each  forty  feet  long,  and  fourteen  wide,  they  are  much  divided 
by  modem  and  medieval  walls  and  stairs,  but  the  original  con- 
stmction  of  the  large  blocks  of  tufa  clearly  distinguish  the  original 
walls  from  all  the  additions.     Calpumius  Flaccus,  writing  in  the 

■  C  .  VIBIVS  .  C  .  F  .  RVFINVS  .  M  .  COCCEIVS  .  NERVA  .  COS  .  EX  .  S  •  C  • 
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third  century,  mentions  the  large  stones  in  a  description  of  the 
prison  as  he  saw  it  \  These  chambers  are  sixty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  but  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome, 
and  they  were  all  full  of  water  at  the  time  of  the  great  flood  in 
187 1.  The  present  vaults  are  brick,  of  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
and  there  is  an  opening  in  the  vault  of  each  chamber  for  letting 
down  prisoners  and  provisions ;  there  is  no  original  staircase.  Two 
of  the  chambers  have  a  sort  of  triangular  apse  at  the  end,  divided 
hy  the  wall  of  partition,  which  runs  into  the  centre  of  the  triangle, 
this  is  supposed  to  have  been  for  some  purpose  of  torture.  This 
floor  has  been  raised  about  six  feet  by  filling  it  up  with  earth,  with 
a  bed  of  plaster  on  the  top,  and  the  upper  floors  were  raised  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  put-log  holes  for  the  beams  remain  visible 
in  the  walls.  This  raising  of  the  level  was  probably  done  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  when  the  prison  was  rebuilt,  in  order  to  make  the 
floor  high  enough  to  be  above  the  ordinary  floods  of  the  Tiber,  or 
the  land-springs  which  abound  in  Rome,  and  are  high  in  the  spring, 
low  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter.  The  prison  has  evidently  been 
more  extensive,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  external  walls, 

Velleius  Paterculus  mentions  a  stone  bridge  at  the  gate  of  the 
prison,  against  which  the  son  of  Falvius  Flarius  knocked  his  head 
and  killed  himself;  this  was  probably  over  the  steps,  and  carried 
a  passage  from  one  part  of  the  prison  to  the  other. 

The  Robur  TuUianum  seems  to  have  been  an  addition  to  this 
prison,  and  only  one  wall  of  it  remains  visible ;  this  is  distinguished 
by  the  holes  left  by  the  iron  clamps,  as  usual  in  the  walls  of  that 
king  (the  third  period  of  the  Walls  of  the  Kings) ;  it  is  separated 
from  the  other  wall  by  a  straight  vertical  joint,  and  the  arches  above 
in  the  Vicolo  del  Ghetterello  were  evidently  rebuilt  of  stones  taken 
from  other  portions  of  that  prison. 

The  curiosity  of  Signer  Gori  and  his  friend  Signor  Ernest  de 
Mauro  was  further  excited  by  the  popular  story  that  there  is  an 
underground  passage  from  this  prison  to  the  catacomb  of  S.  Sebas- 
tian, about  five  miles  distant.  This  made  them  explore  all  the  pas- 
sages as  far  as  possible,  but  they  could  trace  them  only  to  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  legend  probably  origi- 
nated from  the  custom  of  bringing  the  relics  found  in  the  catacombs 
into  the  city  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  building  crypts 
under  the  churches  to  receive  them,  which  were  called  by  the  old 
name  of  Catacombs.  They  did,  however,  trace  the  subterranean 
passage  so  far  as  to  hear  over  their  heads  the  rolling  of  the  carriages 

*  Calpumius  Flaccus  in  Declamat  iv.  apud  Gori,  p.  & 
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in  the  Via  della  Consolazione  before  they  reached  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  near  the  Basilica  Julia. 

In  the  direction  towards  the  Vicolo  del  Ghettarello,  the  passage 
was  much  choked  up.  The  excavations  made  in  the  spring  of  1873 
in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  towards  the  northern  end  of  it,  on  the  ridge 
that  crosses  the  street  there  ^  shewed  that  the  passage  did  not  ex- 
tend to  that  point,  as  we  arrived  at  the  tufa  rock.  We  found  the 
junction  with  the  Capitoline  rock  of  a  wall  of  the  early  Kings,  going 
across  the  valley  or  great  foss  in  the  direction  of  the  small  street  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and  to  the  great  Wall  of  the 
Kings,  which  formed  the  west  side  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus.  There 
would  naturally  have  been  an  inner  foss  within  the  agger  that  forms 
the  ridge,  and  it  \^  probable  that  the  passage  terminates  there.  The 
great  prison  was  between  the  Capitolium  and  the  Forum  of  Julius 
Caesar,  but  on  the  low  level ;  it  may,  however,  very  well  have  been 
a  lofty  building  and  massive,  such  as  Vitruvius  mentions  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  north  end  of  the  Forum.  The  remains  shew  that  there 
was  a  porticus  or  loggia^  of  two  storeys,  facing  the  Forum  of  Julius 
Caesar.  One  pier  between  two  arches  of  the  upper  storey  remains 
in  sUuy  and  three  arches  of  the  lower  storey,  built  of  the  large  blocks 
of  tufa  from  the  Robur  Tullianum,  but  resting  on  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, shewing  that  this  part  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
agreeing  with  the  inscription  at  the  entrance,  which  gives  the  names 
of  the  consuls  of  his  time  *.  It  would  also  naturally  be  isolated, 
and  would  have  a  street  or  passage  all  round  it,  probably  at  the  low 
level  of  the  foss.  The  very  early  drain,  with  the  passage  over  it, 
would  naturally  follow  the  line  of  the  foss  under  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  turn  directly  east  when  it  arrived  at  the 
inner  foss  of  the  great  agger.  The  Via  di  Marforio  is  considered  by 
the  local  antiquaries  as  very  ancient,  but  this  can  hardly  have  been 
the  case  along  its  whole  course,  as  it  crosses  over  the  agger  and 
over  the  foss,  on  each  side  of  it  At  its  north  end  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  extended  to  that  point,  as  is  shewn  by  the  existing  remains 
in  the  cellars  under  the  houses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  street, 
and  by  the  curve  of  the  houses  on  what  had  been  the  west  end  of 
that  Forum.  The  tomb  of  Bibulus  had  also  originally  stood  alone 
in  an  open  space,  as  is  shewn  by  the  inscription,  being  repeated  on 
two  sides,  and  probably  on  all  sides ;  it  is  now  built  into  a  house, 
and  the  lower  part  of  it  forms  a  cellar. 

1  See  Plate  IIL  of  Diagrams.  "  See  p.  155. 
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Some  little  addition  to  the  account  of  this  celebrated  ancient 
prison,  given  above,  seems  to  be  called  for  in  this  edition  in  order 
to  describe  further  excavations  and  to  answer  objections ;  there  is 
nothing  to  retract,  but  more  information  may  perhaps  be  given 
with  advantage. 

Six  laige  chambers  have  now  been  brought  to  light,  which  have 
evidently  been  chambers  of  a  large  prison  in  the  time  of  the  Kings 
of  Rome,  in  addition  to  the  one  chamber  divided  into  two  by  a  floor 
of  travertine,  usually  called  the  Prison  of  S.  Peter,  which  we  believe 
to  have  been  the  vestibule  and  guard-room  of  the  great  prison. 
That  it  was  customary  to  have  a  vestibule,  or  house  for  the  warder, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  main  prison,  is  evident  from  many 
passages  in  ancient  writers  and  in  Scripture,  as  in  Jeremiah  (chap. 
xxxil  3),  ''The  prophet  was  shut  up  in  the  court  of  the  prison, 
which  was  in  the  king  of  Judah's  house  f  and  xxxvii.  4,  ''  Now 
Jeremiah  came  in  and  went  out  among  the  people,  for  they  had  not 
shut  him  up  in  the  prison^*^  that  is,  not  confined  him  in  the  main 
body  of  the  prison,  but  placed  him  in  the  vestibule.  In  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  we  read  that  Paul  and  Silas  were  cast  into  the  inner 
prison,  clearly  distinguishing  between  the  main  body  of  the  prison 
and  the  outer  part  of  it,  in  which  was  the  guard-house  and  warder's 
dwelling.  In  Rome  the  main  building  of  this  ancient  prison  was 
made  in  what  had  been  old  stone  quarries,  and  these  were  called  the 
Lautumiis  or  Laiomiis  (which  is  only  a  variation  of  spelling),  and 
these  are  the  chambers  recently  excavated  and  made  accessible* 
The  one  chamber  usually  called  the  Mamertine  Prison,  or  prison  of 
S.  Peter,  is  the  outer  prison  or  vestibule ;  this  is  just  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  other  chambers,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  usual  distance  from  one  part  of  the  prison  to  the 
other. 

Prudentius,  in  his  fifth  hymn,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  horrors 

of  this  prison : — 

"Yes,  there  is  within  thb  prison  a  place  darker  than  night,  where  the  stones 
of  the  deep  arch  strangle  the  entrsnce.  Eternal  night  dwelleth  there  without  the 
light  of  the  stars.    This  horrible  prison  is  called  the  lowest" 
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The  subterranean  chambers  now  made  accessible,  agree  remark- 
ably with  this  description  of  them. 

The  Emperor  Constantine,  in  giving  instructions  to  Florentinus, 
mentions  both  the  inner  prison  with  its  horrors,  and  the  place  where 
the  keeper  or  warder  resides,  or  the  vestibule,  as  being  more 
wholesome. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  warm  controversy  between 
Cardinal  Baronius,  the  Annalist,  and  Ugonius,  a  very  learned  anti- 
quary of  the  same  period,  as  to  whether  the  Robur  TuUianum  was 
part  of  the  Mamertine  Prison  or  not,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in 
the  learned  work  of  Antonius  Bombardinus  of  Padua,  on  the  prison 
of  the  ancient  Romans  ^ 

The  only  parts  that  have  been  opened  are  the  subterranean  cham- 
bers of  the  lowest  prison,  in  lautumis^  but  these  agree  perfectly  with 
the  description  of  Sallust,  and  in  each  chamber  there  is  a  man-hole 
in  the  vault  for  letting  a  prisoner  down  by  a  cord  round  his  waist, 
and  there  is  no  original  staircase.  The  sixth  chamber  was  partially 
excavated  in  1875,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  there  are  two  arches  of  brickwork  of 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  built  up  against  another  massive  wall  of  tu& 
of  the  time  of  the  Kings ;  these  are  on  the  same  level  as,  and  in  the 
direction  of,  the  subterranean  passage  of  Etruscan  character,  similar 
to  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  make  a 
communication  with  this,  but  the  tufa  wall  has  not  been  cut  through ; 
probably  the  Emperor,  or  the  person  in  charge  of  the  work,  died 
before  it  was  completed.  The  furthest  chamber  to  the  north  (now 
under  a  wine-shop  in  the  Via  di  Marforio)  has  at  one  end  a  singular 
construction ;  a  triangular  space  is  built  in  the  style  of  the  Wall  of  the 
Kings  behind  an  arch  of  the  large  blocks  of  tufa  of  the  same  period. 
This  has  been  conjectured  to  have  been  the  place  of  torture,  or  the 
strangling-place.  It  is  called  the  prison  of  Jugurtha,  because  at  the 
original  level  of  the  floor  there  is  generally  water  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot  or  two,  and  it  is  recorded  by  Sallust  that  Jugurtha  complained 
of  the  hardship  of  being  thrown  into  a  cold  bath  as  well  as  into 
prison.  The  level  of  the  floor  has  been  raised  about  six  feet,  by 
filling  it  up  with  earth,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  An  exca- 
vation made  in  the  triangular  space  before-mentioned,  in  1876,  was 
stopped  by  water,  and  the  water  seemed  always  to  remain  there,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  which  was  left  open;  but  in  1877,  in  trying 
again,  it  was  then  found  to  be  dry,  and  the  original  pavement  was 
brought  to  light ;  there  is  some  brick  walling  of  the  time  of  Tiberius 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  supporting  some  part  of  the  earlier  stone 
wall  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  shewing  that  some  changes  were 

^  This  is  reprinted  in  the  Poleni  Suppl.  Thesaur.  Antiq.  Rom.  Graevii. 
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made  at  that  time.  In  the  adjoining  chamber  there  is  a  fine  brick 
arch  of  the  time  of  that  Emperor,  and  in  the  same  room  another 
lofty  arch  of  large  blocks  of  tufa,  in  the  style  of  the  Elings. 

The  only  communication  between  this  room  and  the  adjoining 
one  was  an  opening  in  the  wall,  of  about  four  feet  square,  and  twelve 
feet  from  the  original  level  of  the  ground.  Unfortunately  an  open- 
ing was  cut  down  to  the  present  level  of  the  ground  in  1876,  by  the 
workmen  employed  by  the  Archaeological  Society,  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  my  directions.  I  ordered  a  stone  step  to  be  put 
to  enable  people  to  creep  through  the  hole  ^,  and  so  complete  the 
circuit  of  the  six  chambers ;  the  foreman  of  the  works  thought  it 
much  better  to  make  a  doorway,  this  he  did  without  consulting  me. 
This  is  certainly  more  convenient,  and  made  the  weekly  walks 
through  the  prison  more  popular  during  the  seasons  of  1875-6,  and 
1876-7,  because  people  can  now  understand  it  better,  and  have 
not  to  go  up  and  down  the  modem  staircases  so  much  as  before, 
nor  to  go  round  from  one  street  to  another  in  order  to  get  into  the 
last  and  most  interesting  chamber.  In  the  vault  of  this  the  man- 
hole is  left  open.  There  is  in  this  and  in  several  other  of  the 
chambers  the  projecting  block  of  square  stone,  the  first  beginning 
of  a  cornice,  only  this  sort  of  cornice  is  now  in  this  chamber  only 
two  feet  from  the  ground  on  account  of  the  filling-up  with  earth ; 
there  are  the  holes  for  beams  to  carry  a  floor,  which  had  been 
inserted  at  some  period,  and  afterwards  destroyed. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  the  Robur  TuU 
lianum,  or  Prison  of  Servius  TuUius,  as  to  whether  it  formed  part  of 
this  great  prison,  or  was  distinct  from  it  (as  we  have  said**).  To  the 
eye  of  an  archaeologist  it  is  evident  that  it  has  formed  part  of  it,  and 
has  been  added  on  to  the  original  Prison  of  Ancus  Martius,  but  was 
destroyed  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  with  the  exception  of  one  wall 
of  it,  in  which  there  are  the  usual  holes  left  by  the  iron  clamps  at 
the  edges  of  the  stones,  where  the  iron  has  rusted  and  fallen  out,  as 
in  other  walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  This  one  wall  is  separated  from 
the  other  walls  by  a  straight  vertical  joint,  which  all  builders  and 
architects  know  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  an  addition,  or  of  a  change 
being  made,  especially  when  it  is  twt  bonded  in.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  Robur  TuUianum  has  been  destroyed,  and  used 

•  On  one  side  this  hole  is  nearly  on  original  level  seems  to  have  been  the 

a  level,  on  the  other  it  was  about  two  same  throughout, 

feet  above  it     The  other  chambers  are  ^  See  Note  B,  at  the  end  of  this 

also  at  different  levels,  but  this  is  caused  Section, 
by  the  fiUing-up  at  different  times  ;  the 
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again  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  for  the  upper  part  of  the  prison,  of 
which  we  have  only  a  fragment  remaining  on  the  east  side,  where 
it  had  foimed  the  north  end  of  the  Forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  This 
consisted  of  a  double  arcade,  one  tier  of  arches  over  the  other,  such 
as  is  common  in  Rome,  and  is  called  a  loggia  oiporticus*  Three  of 
the  lower  arches  of  this  remain  in  situ^  and  one  pier  between  two 
arches  of  the  upper  tier,  or  row  of  arches,  now  destroyed,  and  these 
are  built  of  the  stones  of  the  Robur  Tullianum;  they  have  evidently 
been  used  again,  and  the  springing-stones  between  the  arches,  and 
on  which  they  rest,  are  of  travertine,  as  a  harder  and  stronger  mate- 
rial, not  of  the  soft  tufa  of  the  Kings,  as  the  arches  are. 


Note  A.    See  p.  149, 

The  modem  history  of  this  statue  is  curious;  it  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  to  the  original  entrance  with  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  time  of  Tiberius  (given  at  p.  164)  on  the  cornice  of  it 
This  statue  was  probably  of  the  third  century,  and  stood  in  the 
Forum  Romanum,  in  front  of  the  prison ;  and  the  name  of  the  street 
leading  to  it.  Via  di  Marforio^  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  this 
statue  of  Mars  in  foroy  but  by  one  of  those  singular  modem  cor- 
ruptions of  names  which  are  not  uncommon  in  Rome,  the  inscrip- 
tion placed  upon  the  wall  at  the  spot  where  it  had  stood  calls  it 
Marfodio,  This  seems  scarcely  intelligible  to  persons  not  accus- 
tomed to  Rome,  but  equally  singular  corruptions  are  not  uncom- 
mon ;  for  instance,  Bagni  di  Paolo  has  been  corrupted  into  Magna^ 
napoli.  This  statue  was  not  understood  by  the  archaeologists  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  carried  it  off  into  a  new  museum  then 
being  formed  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where  it  still  remains  in  the 
courtyard;  it  is  in  a  recumbent  attitude,  the  adjuncts  being  all 
changed,  and  is  made  into  a  statue  of  Oceanus^, 

•  See  Plate  IX.  of  Constractioii»  and  Hist  Photos.,  Na  58a 
<  See  Hist  Photos.,  No.  1668,  in  Bibl.  Bodt 
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Note  B.    See  p.  169. 

The  following  concise  account  of  a  Roman  prison  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  John  Henry  Newman,  a  perfectly  independent  witness, 
and  agrees  so  remarkably  with  the  remains  discovered  in  Rome, 
which  were  not  in  the  least  known  at  the  time  that  he  wrote,  that 
we  cannot  avoid  quoting  it.  If  written  as  a  description  of  the 
cellars  and  passage  now  made  accessible,  it  could  hardly  be  more 
exact  The  passage  from  the  prison  leads  to  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
and  has  a  drain  under  it ;  the  stench  from  it  when  first  opened  was 
intolerable.  This  description  was  appended  to  the  pleasing  little 
historical  romance  of  Callista  the  Martyr : — 

"The  state  prison  was  arranged  on  pretty  much  one  and  the 
same  plan  through  the  Roman  empire,  nay,  we  may  say  throughout 
the  ancient  world.  It  was  commonly  attached  to  the  government 
buildings,  and  consisted  of  two  parts.  The  first  was  the  vestibule, 
or  outward  prison,  which  was  a  hall  approached  from  the  Praetorium, 
and  surrounded  by  cells,  opening  into  it  The  prisoners,  who  were 
confined  in  these  cells,  had  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  light  which 
the  hall  admitted.  Such  was  the  place  of  confinement  allotted  to 
S.  Paul  at  Caesarea,  which  is  said  to  be  the  *  Praetorium  of  Herod.' 
And  hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that,  in  the  touching  passion  of  S.  Per- 
petua  and  S.  Felicitas,  S.  Perpetua  tells  us  that,  when  permitted  to 
have  her  child,  though  she  was  in  the  inner  portion,  which  will 
next  be  described,  'suddenly  the  prison  seemed  to  her  like  the 
PraetoriuuL' 

"  From  the  vestibule  there  was  a  passage  into  the  interior  prison, 
called  Robur  or  Lignum^  from  the  beams  of  wood,  which  were  the 
instruments  of  confinement,  or  from  the  character  of  its  floor.  It 
had  no  window  or  outlet  except  this  door,  which,  when  closed,  abso- 
lutely shut  out  light  and  air.  Air,  indeed,  and  coolness  might  be 
obtained  by  the  barathrum^  presently  to  be  spoken  of,  but  of  what 
nature  we  shall  then  see.  This  apartment,  called  Lignum^  was  the 
place  into  which  S.  Paul  and  S.  Silas  were  cast  at  Philippi,  before 
it  was  known  that  they  were  Romans.  After  scourging  them  se- 
verely, the  magistrates,  who  nevertheless  were  but  the  local  autho* 
rities,  and  had  no  proper  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases,  'put  them 
in  prison,  bidding  the  jailor  to  keep  them  carefully*  Who,  on  re* 
ceiving  such  a  command,  put  them  in  the  inner  prison,  and  festened 
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them  in  the  Lignum^  And  in  the  Acts  of  the  Scillitane  Mart3rrs  we 
read  of  the  Proconsul  giving  sentence,  *  Let  them  be  thrown  into 
prison ;  let  them  be  put  into  the  Lignum  till  to-morrow/ 

*'  The  utter  darkness,  the  heat,  and  the  stench  of  this  miserable 
place,  in  which  the  inmates  were  confined  day  and  night,  is  often 
dwelt  upon  by  the  mart)^^  and  their  biographers.  'After  a  few 
days,*  says  S.  Perpetua,  '  we  were  taken  to  the  prison,  and  I  was 
frightened,  for  I  never  had  known  such  darkness.  O  bitter  day ! 
the  heat  was  excessive  by  reason  of  the  crowd  there.'  In  the  Acts 
of  S.  Pionius  and  others  of  Smyrna,  we  read  that  the  jailors  *  shut 
them  up  in  the  inner  part  of  the  prison,  so  that,  bereaved  of  all 
comfort  and  light,  they  were  forced  to  sustain  extreme  torment, 
from  the  darkness  and  stench  of  the  prison.'  And  in  like  manner 
other  martyrs  of  Africa,  about  the  time  of  S.  Cyprian's  martyrdom, 
say,  *  We  were  not  frightened  at  the  foul  darkness  of  that  place,  for 
soon  that  murky  prison  was  radiant  with  the  brightness  of  the 
Spirit.  What  days,  what  nights  we  passed  there,  no  words  can 
describe.     The  torments  of  that  prison  no  statement  can  equal.' 

"  Yet  there  was  a  place  of  confinement  even  worse  than  this.  In 
the  floor  of  the  upper  prison  there  was  a  sort  of  trap-door,  or  hole 
opening  into  the  barathrum^  or  pit,  and  called,  from  the  original 
prison  at  Rome,  the  Tuilianum.  Sometimes  prisoners  were  con- 
fined here:  sometimes  dispatched,  by  being  cast  headlong  into  it 
through  the  opening.  It  was  into  this  pit  at  Rome  that  S.  Chry- 
santhus  was  cast :  and  there,  and  probably  in  other  cities,  it  was 
nothing  short  of  the  public  cesspool 

"  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Prophet  Jeremias  seems  to  have  had 
personal  acquaintance  with  Vestibule,  Robur,  and  Barathrum.  We 
read  in  one  place  of  his  being  shut  up  in  the  airium^  that  is,  the 
Vestibule  '  of  the  prison,  which  was  in  the  house  of  the  king.'  At 
another  time  he  is  in  the  ergastnlumy  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
inner  prison.  Lastly,  his  enemies  let  him  down  by  ropes  into  the 
kuus  or  pit,  *  in  which  there  was  no  water,  but  mud.' 

'^  As  to  Callista,  then,  after  the  first  day*s  examination,  she  was 
thrown  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours  into  the  stifling  Robur^  or  inner 
prison.  After  the  sentence  of  the  second  day  she  was  let  down,  as 
the  commencement  of  her  punishment,  that  is  of  her  martyrdom, 
into  the  loathsome  barathrum^  lacus^  or  pit  called  Tuilianum^  there 
to  lie  for  another  twenty  hours,  before  she  was  brought  out  to  the 
equuims  or  rock," 
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The  Lupercal. 

At  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  near  the  church  of 
S.  Anastasia,  and  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  de'  Cerchi  and  the  Via 
de'  Fienili,  is  a  subterranean  cave-reservoir,  partly  natural  and  partly 
built  It  is  covered  by  a  vault  faced  with  stucco,  which  has  been 
richly  ornamented,  but  a  considerable  part  of  this  stucco  has  fallen 
down,  owing  to  the  vibration  produced  by  the  carriages  in  the  Via 
de'  Cerchi,  a  modem  road  which  passes  over  it 

A  part  of  this  cave  was  under,  or  very  near  to,  one  comer  of 
the  Circus  Maximus,  near  the  Carceres.  In  this  cave  streams  of 
pure  and  fine  water  gush  out  of  the  rock  in  great  abundance,  and 
are  collected  in  a  specus^  which  conveys  them  to  near  the  church 
of  S.  Gioigio  in  Velabro  and  the  Janus  Quadrifrons,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  so  into  the  Tiber.  This  stream  is 
called  Acqua  Argentina ;  the  water  is  celebrated  for  its  purity  and 
for  its  medicinal  qualities,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  considered 
as  miraculous,  as  mentioned  in  the  history  of  this  church. 

The  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  pure 
and  silvery  appearance  of  the  water,  by  others  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  ran  through  the  Silversmiths*  quarter,  as  is  shewn  by  the  in- 
scription on  the  arch  dedicated  to  Septimius  Sevems  by  the  side  of 
the  church,  and  near  the  mouth  of  this  stream. 

The  entrancet  to  this  cave  in  187 1  was  down  a  well  at  the  comer 
of  the  Via  de'  Cerchi  and  Via  de*  Fienili,  and  it  is  now  used  as 
a  mill-head  for  a  modem  mill  between  the  source  and  the  mouth ; 
from  which  cause,  and  from  the  falling  down  of  masses  of  the  stucco 
of  the  vault  which  obstruct  the  course  of  the  water  and  cannot  easily 
be  removed,  it  is  often  knee-deep  in  water. 

The  situation  of  this  cave  agrees  so  exactly  with  the  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lupercal  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  the 
casual  notices  of  it  by  other  classical  authors,  that  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  dispute  its  identity.  Without  pretending  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  legend  of  the  wolf  and  the  children, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  is  the  cave  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and 
in  which  the  priests  of  Pan  bathed  themselves  before  mshing  into 
the  circus  for  the  Lupercal  games.  Dionysius,  writing  about  the 
antiquities  of  Rome  during  the  time  of  the  Arcadians  and  their 
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king  Evander,  before  the  arrival  af  iEneas  into  Italy,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  LupercaL 

**  But  some  have  written,  of  whom  Polyfcins  the  Megalopolitan  is  one,  that  it 
[the  Palatine  Hill]  was  called  so  from  a  young  man  named  Pallas  •(?)  who  died 
there ;  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hercules  by  Dyna,  the  daughter  of  Evander  ;  and 
that  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side,  having  raised  a  monument  for  him  on 
the  hill,  called  the  place  Palantium  from  this  yonth.  But  I  have  sever  seen  any 
monument  of  Pallas  at  Rome,  neither  could  I  hear  of  any  sacrifices^  or  anything 
of  that  nature,  performed  in  memory  of  him  ;  although  this  family  is  not  unre- 
membered,  or  without  those  honours  with  which  divine  natures  are  worshipped 
by  men :  for  I  find  that  public  sacrifices  are  performed  yearly  by  the  Romans^ 
to  Evander  and  Carmenta,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  other  heroes  and 
geniuses ;  and  I  have  seen  two  altars  raised ;  one  to  Carmenta,  imder  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  near  the  Carmental  Gate ;  and  the  other  to  Evander,  at  the  foot  of 
another  hill,  called  the  Aventine  Hill,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Trigemina.  But 
I  know  of  nothing  of  this  kind  done  in  honour  of  Pallas^  The  Arcadians,  there- 
fore, being  settled  altogether  under  the  hill,  planned  houses  according  to  the 
manner  of  their  country,  and  also  built  temples.  And,  first,  they  erected  a  temple 
to  the  Lycean  Pan,  by  the  direction  of  Themis  :  for  among  the  Arcadians  Pan  is 
the  most  ancient  and  the  most  honoured  of  all  the  gods  :  here  they  fovnd  a  proper 
place  for  this  purpose,  which  the  Romans  call  the  Lmpereal^  wc  should  call  it 
AitKfioVf  Lyceum :  but  the  ground  about  the  temple  being  now  all  built  upon, 
the  ancient  disposition  of  the  place  is  not  easy  to  be  guessed  at  ^.  However,  there 
was,  as  it  is  said,  formerly  a  vast  cavern  under  the  hil^  covered  with  a  grove  of 
spreading  oaks ;  deep  fountains  issued  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  the  valley 
adjoining  to  the  precipices  was  shaded  with  thick  and  stately  trees.  In  this  place 
they  raised  an  altar  to  this  god,  and  performed  a  sacrifice  according  to  the  custom 
of  their  country,  which  the  Romans  offer  up  to  this  day  in  the  month  of  February, 
after  the  winter  solstice,  without  altering  anything  in  the  rites  then  performed. 
The  manner  of  this  sacrifice  will  be  related  afterwards  :  upon  the  top  of  this 
hill  they  set  apart  a  piece  of  ground,  which  they  dedicated  to  Victory,  and  in- 
stituted annual  sacrifices  to  be  offered  up  to  her  also,  which  the  Romans  perform, 
even  in  my  time  *." 

"But  concerning  her  children,  Quintus  Fabius,  called  Pictor,  whom  Lucius 
Cincius,  Cato  Porclus,  Calpumius  Piso,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  other  his- 
torians have  followed,  writes  thus  :  *  That,  by  the  order  of  Amulius,  some  of  the 
king's  officers  took  the  children  in  a  cradle,  and  carried  them  to  the  river,  distant 
from  the  city  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  with  a  design  to  throw  them 


*  More  probably  from  the  Pali  or 
Palisades  with  which  it  was  originally 
fortified,  before  the  wall  was  built 
against  the  cliffs. 

^  The  demolition  erf  these  buildings, 
and  those  subsequently  built  on  the 
same  spot,  has  brought  to  light  the 
Walls  of  the  Kings,  built  against  the 
cliffs,  and  used  as  foundations  for  all 
the  later  buildings.  The  present  en- 
trance to  this  cave  is  down  a  well  fif- 
teen feet  deep,  but  it  is  not  much  below 


the  level  of  the  paved  street  caHed  after 
Julius  Caesar,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Circus  Maximus,  to  the  south  of  this 
cave,  and  the  continuation  of  the  same 
street  under  the  Janus  Quadrifrons,  on 
the  north  of  it,  is  at  the  same  level.  If 
the  excavation  of  the  street  now  under 
the  church  of  S.  Anastasia,  were  con- 
tinued a  few  yards  to  the  west,  it 
would  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  this  cave. 
"  Dionysius,  translated  by  Spelman, 
vol.  L  bk.  i.  ch.  32,  pp.  70 — 73. 
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into  it     When  they  drew  near,  and  perceived  that  the  Tiber,  swelled  by  con- 
tinual rains,  had  exceeded  its  natural  bed  and  overflowed  the  plains,  they  came 
down  from  the  top  of  the  Palatine  Hill  to  that  part  of  the  water  that  lay  nearest 
(for  they  could  advance  no  further),  and  set  down  the  cradle  upon  the  flood, 
where  it  washed  the  foot  of  the  hill :  the  cradle  floated  for  some  time  ;  then,  as 
the  waters  retired  by  degrees  from  the  utmost  verge,  striking  against  a  stone,  it 
overturned  and  threw  out  the  children,  who  lay  crying  and  wallowing  in  the  mud. 
Upon  this  a  she-wolf  that  had  just  whelped  appeared,  and,  her  teats  bemg  dis- 
tended with  milk,  gave  them  her  paps  to  suck,  and  with  her  tongue  licked  off 
the  mud  with  which  they  were  besmeared.     In  the  meantime,  some  shepherds 
happened  to  be  driving  their  flocks  to  pasture  (for  the  place  was  now  become 
passable),  and  one  of  them,  seeing  the  wolf  thus  cherishing  the  children,  was  for 
some  time  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  and  disbelief  of  what  he  saw. .... 
For  there  was  not  far  off  a  holy  place,  covered  with  a  thick  wood,  and  a  hollow 
rock  from  whence  springs  issued  :  this  wood  was  said  to  be  consecrated  to  Pan, 
and  there  was  an  altar  dedicated  to  that  god :  when  she  came  to  this  place  she 
hid  herselfl     This  grove  is  no  longer  extant,  hit  the  cave  from  whence  the  fountain 
Hews  is  contiguous  to  the  Palatine  huiidings,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  way  that  leads 
to  the  circus,  and  near  it  stands  a  temple  in  which  a  statue  is  placed  representing 
this  incident ;  It  is  a  wol/suchling  two  children,  they  are  in  brass  {or  bronae),  and 
of  ancient  worhmanship  ;  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  consecrated  by  the  Arca- 
dians, who,  with  Evander,  formerly  built  their  habitations  there.     As  soon  as 
the  wolf  was  gone,  the  shepherds  took  up  the  children,  and,  as  the  gods  seemed 
to  interest  themselves  in  their  preservation,  were  very  desirous  to  bring  them  up. 
There  was  among  them  an  overseer  of  the  king's  swineherds  whose  name  was 
Faustulus,  a  man  of  humanity,  who  had  been  in  town  upon  some  necessary 
business  at  the  time  when  the  deflowering  of  Ilia  and  her  delivery  were  made 
public ;  and  after  that,  when  the  children  were  carrying  to  the  river,  he,  going  to 
Palantium,  by  divine  appointment,  went  the  same  road  with  those  who  were 
carrying  them;    this  man,  without  giving  the  least  notice  to  the  rest  that  he 
knew  anything  of  the  affair,  desired  the  children  might  be  delivered  to  him,  and 
having  received  them  by  general  consent,  he  carried  them  home  to  his  wife, 
where,  finding  her  just  brought  to  bed,  and  grieving  that  the  child  was  dead, 
he  comforted  her,  and  gave  her  these  children  to  substitute  in  its  room,  inform- 
ing her,  frx>m  the  b^^inning,  of  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  them.     And 
as  they  grew  up  he  gave  to  one  the  name  of  Romulus,  and  to  the  other  that  ot 
Remus.     When  they  came  to  be  men,  they  shewed  themselves,  both  in  dignity 
and  aspect  and  elevation  of  mind,  not  like  swineherds  and  neatherds,  but  such 
as  we  might  suppose  those  to  be  who  are  bom  of  royal  race  and  looked  upon  as 
the  o&pring  of  the  gods,  and  as  such  they  are  still  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
in  the  hyirms  of  their  country.     But  their  life  was  that  of  herdsmen ;  they  lived 
by  their  own  labour,  and  generally  on  the  mountains  in  cottages  of  one  story^ 
which  they  built  with  wood  and  reeds  ',  of  which  one  called  the  cottage  of  Romu- 
lus remains  even  to  this  day,  in  the  corner  as  you  turn  from  the  Palatine  Hill  to 
the  Circus,  which  is  preserved  holy  by  those  to  whom  the  care  of  these  things  is 
committed,  who  add  to  it  no  ornament  to  render  it  more  august ;  but  if  any 
part  of  it  is  injured  either  by  storms  or  time  they  repair  that  injury,  and  observe 
to  restore  it  as  near  as  possible  to  its  former  condition.     When  Romulus  and 

'  Similar  huts  are  still  inhabited  by  the  Italian  peasants,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  village  among  the  ruins  of  Gabii    See  Plate  I.  of  Supplement 
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Remus  were  about  eighteen'  years  of  age  thej  had  some  dispute  about  the  pasture 
with  Numitor's  heidsmen,  whost  oxen  were  stationed  on  the  Aventme  Nill,  which 
is  opposite  to  the  Palatine  Hill  *,  They  frequently  reused  one  another  either  of 
feeding  those  pastures  thai  did  not  belong  to  them,  or  of  appropriating  to  themsdvei 
these  that  were  common,  oranythii^  else  that  offered  itself  From  this  altercation 
they  had  recourse  sometimes  to  blows  and  then  to  arms.  Nnmitor's  men  having 
received  many  wounds  from  the  youths^  uid  lost  some  of  their  people,  and  being 
now  driven  by  force  from  the  places  in  contest,  they  formed  a  stratagem  against 
them,  and  having  placed  an  ambuscade  in  the  hidden  part  of  the  valley,  and 
concerted  the  time  of  the  attack  with  those  who  lay  in  wait  for  the  youths,  the 
rest  in  a  body  assaulted  their  folds.  It  happened  that  Romuhis  at  that  time 
was  gone  to  a  place  called  Caenina  together  with  the  chief  men  of  the  village^ 
to  offer  sacrifices  for  the  public,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country ;  but 
Remus,  being  informed  of  their  coming,  armed  himself  in  all  haste,  and  with 
a  few  of  the  villagers  who  had  first  got  together,  went  out  to  oppose  them  :  but 
they,  instead  of  receiving  him,  retired,  in  order  to  draw  him  to  the  place  where, 
by  facing  about,  they  might  attack  him  with  advantage :  Remus,  being  unac- 
quainted with  stratagem,  pursued  them  a  great  way  till  he  passed  the  place  where 
the  rest  lay  in  ambush,  who  upon  that  rose  up,  and  at  the  same  time  the  others 
who  had  fled  faced  about,  and  having  surrounded  them,  they  overwhelmed  them 
with  stones,  and  took  them  prisoners,  for  they  had  received  orders  from  their 

masters  to  bring  the  youths  to  them  aliva    Thus  Remus  was  taken^  and 
f »»» 


away 


All  this  period  of  history  is  so  remote  and  the  evidence  so 
slight,  that  no  importance  can  be  attached  to  it,  more  than  to  an 
historical  romance ;  but  that  this  history  was  believed  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  time  of  Augustus  seems  clear,  because  Dionysius  him- 
self and  other  well-known  authors  were  living  at  that  time,  and 
although  Livy  suggests  another  and  more  probable  explanation  of 
the  story  of  the  wolf  (Jupa)^  yet  he  does  so  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  shew  that  he  is  rather  afraid  of  offending  the  prejudices  axui  the 
popular  belief  of  the  Roman  people. 

In  the  well-known  inscription  called  Monummtum  Ancyranum^  of 
the  time  of  Augustus,  put  up  in  the  name  of  that  Emperor,  he  says, 
"  I  made  the  Lupercal  8."  Virgil  mentions  the  cave  of  the  Lupercal 
as  being  cool  from  its  situation  under  the  rock^,  and  Servius,  in 


*  This  shews  that  the  Aventine  was 
then  required  as  pasture-ground  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Palatine,  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  period,  when 
every  city  consisted  of  three  parts : 
I.  The  arx  or  citadel ;  2.  The  town ; 
3.  The  pasture-ground. 

'  Dionysius,  Antiquities,  by  Spel- 
man,  vol.  L  bk.  i.  ch.  79>  pp.  i^ — 
187. 


V  LvpERCAL. . .  Feci.  Vide  Moram- 

sen  Res  Gestae  Divi  Augusti  ex  Monu- 

mentis  Ancyranis  et  Apolloniensi.    Be- 

rolini,  1855,  p.  xlvi.  cap.  19,  &pLxxxi. 

^  ".  .  .  .  gelida  monstrat  sub  mpe 

LupercaL 

Parrhasio  dictum  Panos  de  more 

Lycaei." 

(Viig.  iEn.,  Ub.  viil  343,  344-) 
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his  Commentary  on  this  passage,  says  that  the  Lupercal  was  in  the 
Circus  Maximus '. 

The  cave  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  thirty-seven  yards 
long  the  other  thirty-six,  each  rather  more  than  two  yards  wide. 
The  specus  is  raised  about  a  yard  from  tlie  ground,  and  the  course 
is  cleared  for  the  water  from  time  to  time  by  the  Aquarii^  or  water- 
men. The  ground  has  been  filled  up  and  raised  considerably  by 
the  masses  of  stucco  from  the  vault  that  have  fallen.  The  water 
gushes  out  violently  from  the  rock,  as  if  it  had  been  confined  and 
let  loose  here,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it  is  the  same 
stream  which  descends  first  firom  the  Coelian  into  the  valley  be- 
tween that  and  the  Aventine,  and  then  runs  under  the  Palatine, 
and  finds  an  exit  here,  following  the  same  direction  as  the  Marrana, 
but  at  a  considerably  lower  level  ^. 

The  small  channels  in  the  cave  are  collected  into  one  larger 
specusy  which  now  forms  the  mill-stream,  and  runs  into  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  near  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro.  During  the 
barbarous  period  of  medieval  history  the  present  street,  called  Via 
de'  Cerchi,  was  made  and  was  carried  over  the  cave  \  the  old  street 
at  a  lower  level  was  buried,  and  was  only  discovered  a  few  years  since 
in  the  excavations  made  by  the  Cardinal  Marchi,  a  part  of  which 
is  now  visible  under  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia. 

The  cave  has  originally  been  richly  ornamented,  as  is  shewn  by 
Che  stucco  vault  and  a  niche  faced  with  Opus  reticulaium  in  the 
north-east  gallery  opposite  to  a  doorway  of  fine  brickwork  \  The 
rock  has  been  cut  at  an  early  period,  which  may  have  been  done 
by  the  Arcadians.  Pausanias  says  ^  that  at  that  period  there  were 
numerous  caves  near  the  sea  dedicated  to  the  gods  and  used  as 
temples,  and  he  describes  one  of  a  round  form  as  dedicated  to  Pan. 
This  cave  was  probably  the  one  here  dedicated  to  Pan ;  it  was  not 
actually  under  the  Circus,  but  so  close  to  it  as  to  be  naturally  called 
in  the  Circus. 

The  sacred  grove  of  trees  with  which  it  is  known  that  this  part 
of  Rome  was  covered  in  early  time,  has  long  since  disappeared, 


*  Servii  Comment,  ad  lib.  viil  90, 

98j543. 

•  There  b  another  stream  or  spring 

at  the  same  low  level  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Palatine,  which  was  seen  in  an 
excavation  some  years  since,  in  front 
of  the  ^te  of  the  Famese  Gardens, 
and  which  now  runs  down  into  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  in  the  Forum  Roma- 
nnm,  but  originally  formed  a  lake  or 


a  bog  near  the  present  church  of  S. 
Maria  Uboratrice,  evidently  the  Lake 
of  Jutuma,  and  the  gulf  of  Curtius. 

^  See  a  description  of  the  cave  by 
Signor  Fabio  Gori,  in  the  *'  Bullettino 
deir  Instituto  di  Corrispondenza  Ar- 
cheologica,"  May,  1867. 

'  Pausanias,  Descriptio  Graecise,  lib. 
&  C.32* 
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but  the  situation  near  these  water-springs  seems  a  very  natural  one 
for  the  celebrated  fig-tree  (Ficus  Ruminalis)  under  which  the  wolf 
was  supposed  to  have  nourished  the  new-bom  infants.  An  ancient 
bronze  sculpture  representing  the  event  is  mentioned  by  Livy  »  as 
placed  here  when  an  altar  was  dedicated  by  the  two  Ogulnii,  then 
iEdiles  Curules,  in  the  yeaf  of  Rome  45^  (b.c.  296).  This  bronze 
wolf  is  perhaps  the  one  now  in  the  Museum  called  of  the  Con- 
servator on  the  Capitol,  before  mentioned,  and  a  bronze  statue  of 
Hercules  found  with  it  in  the  time  of  Vacca  ■  is  now  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square  to  the  other  part 
of  the  Museum,  called  of  the  Conservator.  Other  persons  <>,  who 
received  their  information  from  those  living  at  the  time  when  the 
bronze  objects  were  found,  attest  that  they  were  found  in  a  temple 
between  the  Scuola  Greca  (at  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  where  is  the 
Bocca  della  Veritk),  and  near  the  Circus,  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV. 
(a.d.  147 1 — 1484),  with  many  other  antiquities.  Dionysius,  in  the 
passage  already  cited,  says  that  this  bronze  group  of  the  wolf  and 
the  infants  was  worshipped  in  a  small  temple  near  the  Lupercal, 
and  for  this  reason  Fulvius  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  image 
then  found  was  the  one  dedicated  by  the  iEdiles  Ogulnii  at  the 
Ficus  Ruminalis. 

The  most  curious  circumstance  about  this  is  that  the  wolf  is  of 
decidedly  Etruscan  workmanship,  and  a  very  good  piece  of  bronze 
work  of  the  usual  stiff  Etruscan  character  :  the  two  infants  are  not 
at  all  of  Etruscan  character,  but  comparatively  modem,  evidently 
an  addition  to  the  original  bronze  wolf,  and  are  by  no  means  bad 
workmanship,  but  the  easy  flowing  lines  of  the  children  do  not 
agree  with  the  stiff  character  of  the  wolf. 

In  one  of  the  excavations  made  in  1868  we  found  two  doorways 
opening  towards  the  Forum  Boarium,  near  the  small  subterranean 
street  a  portion  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  excavations  under  the 
church  of  S.  Anastasia,  and  which  originally  passed  by  the  side  of 
the  Circus  Maximus,  and  was  the  road  to  it  from  the  Janus  Quadri- 
fronsy  which  Signor  Fontana,  the  architect  employed  there,  stated 
that  he  has  traced  close  to  the  cave  going  in  that  direction.  These 
brick  doorways  are  much  covered  with  the  lime  deposit  and  con- 
cealed by  pieces  of  terra-cotta  and  marble,  and  the  earth  brought 
here  from  the  excavations  made  at  the  Pantheum  in  the  time  of 

■  Livii  Hist,  X.  23.  Antiq.,  p.  24 ;  Marliani,  AntiquseRomse 

■  Flaminius  Vacca  Memorie^  No.  3.      Topogiuphia,  lib.  iv.  p.  78 ;  Fulvius, 
*  Julius  Pomponius  Letus,  de  Rom.     de  Urbis  Antiq.,  p.  229. 
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Cresdmbeni  P,  and  in  the  Forum  Romanum  under  Pius  VII.  (a.d. 
1800 — 1823).  These  doorways  have  arches;  they  are  4ft.  6 in, 
wide,  and  on  the  same  height  at  present,  the  lower  part  being  filled 
up  to  that  level 

Before  completing  this  account  of  the  Lupercal,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  describe  the  Lupercal  games, 
and  say  that  in  their  time  the  Roman  nobles,  the  senators,  and  the 
consuls  took  part  in  them,  such  as  Mark  Antony,  who  performed 
the  sacrifice  in  the  Lupercal  stripped  naked,  and  then  wrapping  the 
skin  of  the  animal  sacrificed  round  his  loins,  he  ran  like  mad 
through  the  adjacent  streets,  striking  every  one  that  he  met,  even 
ladies,  who  were  often  well  pleased  to  be  struck  because  this  was 
supposed  to  give  fertility^. 

"  Antony,  without  intending  it,  gaye  Brutus  and  Cassius  a  pretence  for  their 
nndertaking  (the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar).  When  the  Romans  were  celebrating 
the  Lupercaliaf  Cesar  in  a  triumphal  habit  sat  on  the  rostrum  to  see  the  race. 
Upon  this  occasion  many  of  the  young  nobility  and  the  magistracy,  anointed  with 
oil  and  having  white  things  in  their  hands,  run  about  and  strike  as  in  sport  every 
one  whom  they  meet.  Antony  was  one  of  the  number,  but  did  not  regard  the 
usual  oeremonies  of  the  institution ',"  &c. 

In  making  the  new  drain  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  Colos- 
seum into  the  Tiber,  passing  through  a  part  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
the  line  is  along  the  Via  dei  Cerchi,  and  passes  very  near  to  the 
Lupercal,  so  near  that  it  was  found  convenient  to  make  a  passage 
into  it  whilst  the  works  were  going  on,  and  several  scores  of  persons 
went  into  it  to  see  it,  but  it  was  not  found  convenient  to  leave  it 
open  on  account  of  the  great  depth.  The  most  convenient  access 
to  it  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  street  called  of 
Julius  Caesar,  and  called  also  the  Infima  Nova  Via,  supposed  to 
be  part  of  the  Via  Nova  of  the  time  of  Sylla ;  from  this  the  descent 
would  not  be  great,  and  I  have  been  assured  by  Signer  Fontana, 
tliat  he  remembers  a  passage  to  it  being  open  in  that  direction. 
The  whole  of  that  subterranean  district  now  under  the  church  of 
S.  Anastasia  ought  to  be  made  more  accessible ;  it  is  always  found 
very  interesting  to  visitors,  and  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  authorities 
that  they  should  be  made  to  scramble  through  dirty  holes  in  the  way 
that  they  have  long  been.  The  two  old  towers  belonging  to  the 
Second  Wall  of  Rome  ought  to  be  made  as  accessible  as  possible, 

»  Crescimbeni,  Stato  della  Basilica  of  chambers  and  passages  under  the 

di  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,   pp.  8—17.  Thermae  of  Caracalla  have  been  en- 

Unfortunately  the  Pontifical  workmen  tirely  choked  up  with  earth  within  the 

long  continued  the  same  cheap  but  de-  last  few  years,  that  is,  between  1850 

testable  system,  of  filling-up  the  ancient  and  1870. 

subterranean  chambers  with  the  earth  ^  Dionysius,  lib.  i.  c.  8a 

dug  out  in  searching  for  statues.     In  '  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Mark  An- 

this    manner    the    remarkable    series  tony,  pp.  187,  188. 
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and  there  are  several  ways  in  which  this  might  be  done  with  veiy 
little  trouble  or  expense,  if  only  there  was  the  will  to  do  it 

The  level  of  the  road  or  street  in  which  the  well  is  situated  has 
been  very  much  raised,  not  less  than  twenty  feet,  having  been  ori- 
ginally a  foss-way  on  a  level  with  the  old  pavement  under  the  arch 
of  Janus.  At  the  end  of  the  cave  furthest  from  the  descent  is 
a  doorway,  at  present  very  low,  but  the  earth  may  have  been  raised, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  originally  communicated  with  that 
part  of  the  street  of  Julius  Caesar  by  the  side  of  the  Circus  Maximus, 
now  under  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia,  which  is  nearly  on  the  same 
level,  and  which  must  have  passed  very  near  to  this  point  It  is 
not  probable  that  this  low  cave-reservoir  ever  had  an  altar  in  it,  but 
it  must  have  been  very  near  to  the  Lupercal,  and  it  may  only  have 
been  made  into  a  reservoir  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  when  the  level 
of  the  streets  was  altered ;  and  at  that  period  also  the  earth  in  the 
cave  may  have  been  raised  considerably  in  the  path  by  the  side  of 
the  specus^  so  that  there  may  originally  have  been  room  for  a  man  to 
stand  upright  in  this  tunnel  There  seems  no  reason  for  a  door  into 
a  cave-reservoir,  and  it  was  probably  only  when  that  door  was  walled 
up  that  this  cave  was  made  into  a  reservoir  for  water.  It  is  how- 
ever in  part  an  artificial  cave  cut  in  the  rock,  not  a  natural  one  *. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  if  this  was  not  the  cave  of  the 
Lupercal,  it  was  closely  connected  with  it 

From  the  fragment  of  an  inscription  published  by  Mommsen,  it 
appears  probable  that  the  Lupercal  was  under  one  of  the  great 
terraces  on  the  side  of  the  Palatine,  for  the  spectators  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  was  in  connection  with  the  street  made  by  Julius 
Caesar,  which  was  very  probably  left  unfinished  by  him,  and  com- 
pleted by  Augustus.  The  existing  cave-reservoir,  being  merely  cut 
in  the  rock,  may  be  of  any  period,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  later  than 
the  time  of  Augustus ;  the  niche  and  the  doorway  are  of  brick,  and 
therefore  not  earlier  than  his  time.  This  cave  was  discovered  in 
1556,  and  is  described  in  the  Mcmorie  di  UgolirU  Aldorandi^  which 


■  In  February,  1867,  Mr.  Parker  sent 
Mr.  Cicconetti,  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Smeaton,  the  photographer,  down  into 
this  cave,  to  get  a  Pliui  and  Section  made 
of  it,  and  to  see  whether  a  photograph 
could  be  taken  of  it ;  the  latter  was  not 
found  practicable,  but  the  former  was 
done.  At  that  time  Mr.  Parker  was  not 
in  good  health,  and  it  was  not  thought 
safe  for  him  to  go  down  into  a  damp 
cave  where  he  could  not  stand  upright. 
But  in  December,  1867,  Mr.  Parker,  on 


his  return  to  Rome,  hearing  of  the  con- 
troversy with  Sifi^nor  Gori  respecting 
the  Lupercal,  and  being  then  in  good 
health,  descended  himself  into  the  cave 
to  examine  it,  with  the  same  persona 
whom  he  had  previously  sent  down. 
Finding  it  very  interesting,  he  arranged 
with  Signor  Gori  to  have  it  excavated, 
which  was  done  in  March,  1868,  to 
some  extent,  that  is,  to  clear  the  entrance 
as  far  as  was  found  practicable. 
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were  re-edited  by  Fea  (about  1820) ;  he  describes  it  as  ornamented 
with  marine  shells,  and  the  small  niche  might  very  well  have  been 
ornamented  in  that  manner,  similar  to  the  small  niches  at  PompeiL 
It  may  have  been  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  was  walled  up,  and  it  was  made  into  a  reservoir  of  water,  ^d 
the  obstruction  subsequently  removed;  the  tartar  deposit  on  the 
vault  does  not  appear  to  be  very  thick.  No  respect  was  paid  to 
antiquities  at  that  period ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  destroyed  .by 
wholesale  by  order  of  the  Popes^  and  largely  used  as  quarries  for 
their  new  works. 

The  priests  of  Pan  ran  naked  from  the  cave,  with  the  skins  of  the 
goats  they  had  sacrificed  round  their  waists  only,  and  this  low  cave, 
with  its  streams  of  water,  seems  well  calculated  for  this  worship  and 
the  games  connected  with  it ;  the  priests  would  rush  out  from  the 
cave  and  run  round  the  circus,  this  agrees  well  with  the  description 
of  Ovid  *. 

The  well-known  passage  in  Virgil's  ^neid  may  be  explained  in 
the  same  manner,  and  Servius  evidently  leans  to  this  interpretation". 
Signor  Gori  states*  that  he  has  carefully  examined  all  the  cellars 
under  the  Palatine,  and  all  the  ground  along  the  line  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  that  there  is  no  other  on  this  side  in  which  there  are 
any  springs,  any  specus^  or  any  place  for  an  altar,  all  of  which  are 
required,  according  to  the  descriptions  of  Dionysius  and  of  Servius. 

The  faith  of  the  Roman  people  in  their  old  legends,  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Early  Empire,  is  shewn  by  the  sculptures 
of  the  wolf  suckling  the  twins,  which  are  recorded  by  Livy '  to  have 
been  set  up  by  the  Ogulnii  on  the  Capitol,  b.c.  293,  and  believed  to 
be  still  preserved  in  the  museum  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori, 
on  the  Capitol ' ;  and  another  in  basso-relievo^  of  very  rude  and  early 
character,  in  the  Vatican  Museum  \ 


I  «< 


Ipse  Deus  nodus  nados  jubet  ire 
ministros: 

Nee  satis  ad  cursum  commoda  Testis 
crat"     (Ovidii  Fasti,  lib.  ii.  287.) 

"Veste  deus  lusus  fallentes  lumina 
vestes 

Non  amat;  et  nudos  ad  sua  sacra 
vocat."     (Ibid.,  357.) 

"Hinc  lucum  ingentem,  qnem  Ro- 
mulus acer  asylum 

Retulit,  et  gelida  monstrat  sub  rupe 
Lupercaly 


Parrhasio  dictum    Panos   de   more 
Lycaei." 
( Virgilii  iCneidos,  lib.  yiii.  ▼.  ^3. ) 

"  This  statement  is  made  in  the  jour- 
nal of  Buonarotti,  Quatemo  Agosio^ 
1867,  published  in  Rome,  from  which 
some  copies  were  printed  for  private 
circulation,  one  of  which  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Parker  by  Signor  Gori. 

^  Livii  Hist.,  x.  23. 

■  Hist  Photos.,  No.  1659. 

•  No.  2561. 


ROMULUS. 

BOVS  NURTURED  BY  WOLVES, 

In  Major-General  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman's  "Journey  through  the 
Kingdom  of  Oude  in  1849-50%"  there  are  several  well-authenticated 
instances  of  boys  having  been  carried  off  by  wolves  and  nurtured 
by  them,  but  in  all  these  cases  the  boys  seem  to  have  become  quite 
wild  beasts,  with  the  same  habits  as  the  cubs  of  the  wolves  with 
whom  they  had  been  brought  up.  They  always  preferred  raw  meat, 
and  could  not  be  taught  to  speak  or  to  understand  anything  as 
human  beings.  These  cases,  therefore,  only  so  far  bear  out  the 
legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus  as  to  shew,  that  it  is  possible  for 
infants  to  be  carried  off  and  nurtured  by  wolves.  The  same  legend 
of  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  occurs  in  many  other  countries  and 
at  various  periods.  The  story  of  Valentine  and  Orson  is  a  nursery 
tale,  and  there  must  be  some  foundation  for  the  story.  But  we  have 
no  'authenticated  instance  of  a  child  so  nurtured  having  afterwards 
become  a  great  man,  and  shaken  off  entirely  the  wild-beast  character. 
This  cannot  be  considered  to  go  farther  than  to  shew  that  the 
Roman  legend  might  possibly  be  true.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Livy 
did  not  believe  it,  and  the  rejection  of  this  legend  does  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  afifect  the  history  of  Roma  Quadrata  or  of  the 
Kings  of  Rome.  The  first  book  of  Livy  is  as  good  a  history  of  the 
period  as  could  be  obtained  at  the  time  he  wrote  it.  The  recent 
vindication  of  it  by  Mr.  Dyer  ^  against  Professor  Seeley  is  very  satis- 
factory. No  one  has  more  carefully  studied  the  subject  than 
Mr.  Dyer. 

The  following  extracts  from  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman's  Journey  will 
be  interesting  to  those  who  are  anxious  for  information  on  the 
subject : — 

"Wolves  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sultanpoor,  and,  indeed,  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  Goomtee  river,  among  the  ravines  that  intersect  them ; 

'  "A  Journey  through  the  Kingdom  of  K.C.B.,  resident  at  the  Court  of  Luck- 

Oude,  in  1849 — ^850,  by  direction  of  now."     In  two  volumes,  Crown  8vo. 

the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  (London  :  Richard  Bentley.   1858.) 

Governor-General.     With  Private  Cor-  ••  A  Plea  for  Livy,  with  Critical  Notes 

respondence  relative    to  the  Annexa-  on  his  first  book,  by  T.  H.  Dyer.  Lon- 

tion    of  Oude    to    British    India,   &c.  don,  1873. 
l^y  Major-General  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman, 
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mod  a  great  many  children  are  carried  off  by  them  from  towns,  villages,  and 
camps.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  catch  them,  and  hardly  any  of  the  Hindoo 
population,  save  those  of  the  veiy  lowest  class  who  Uve  a  vagrant  life,  and  bivouac 
in  the  jangles,  or  in  the  sabnrbs  of  towns  and  villages,  will  attempt  to  catch  or 
kill  them.  All  other  Hindoos  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  destroying  or  even 
injuring  them;  and  a  village  community  within  the  boundary  of  whose  lands 
a  drop  of  wolfs  blood  has  fidlen  believes  itself  doomed  to  destruction."  — 
(pp.  206-7.) 

"There  is  now  at  Sultanpoor  a  boy  who  was  found  alive  in  a  wolfs  den,  near 
Chandour,  about  ten  miles  from  Sultanpoor,  about  two  years  and  a-half  ago. 
A  trooper,  sent  by  the  native  governor  of  the  district  to  Chandour,  to  demand 
payment  of  some  revenue,  was  passing  along  the  bank  of  the  river  near  Chandour 
about  noon,  when  he  saw  a  laige  female  wolf  leave  her  den,  followed  by  three 
whelps  and  a  little  boy.  The  boy  went  on  all  frrars,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  the  old  dam  and  the  three  whelps,  and  the  mother  seemed  to 
guard  all  four  with  equal  care.  They  all  went  down  to  the  river  and  drank  with- 
out perceiving  the  trooper,  who  sat  upon  his  horse  watching  them.  As  soon  as 
they  vrere  about  to  turn  back,  the  trooper  pushed  on  to  cut  off  and  secure  the 
boy ;  but  he  ran  as  fast  as  the  whelps  could,  and  kept  up  with  the  old  one.  The 
ground  was  uneven,  and  the  trooper's  horse  could  not  overtake  them.  They  all 
entered  the  den,  and  the  trooper  assembled  some  people  from  Chandour  with 
pickaxes,  and  dug  into  the  den.  When  they  had  dug  in  about  six  or  eight  feet, 
the  old  wolf  bolted  with  her  three  whelps  and  the  boy.  The  trooper  mounted  and 
pursued,  followed  by  the  fleetest  young  men  of  the  party ;  and  as  the  ground  over 
which  they  had  to  fly  was  more  even,  he  headed  them,  and  turned  the  whelps  and 
boy  back  upon  the  men  on  foot,  who  secured  the  boy,  and  let  the  old  dam  and 
her  three  cubs  go  on  their  way. 

"They  took  the  boy  to  the  village,  but  had  to  tie  him,  for  he  was  very  restive, 
and  struggled  hard  to  rush  into  every  hole  or  den  they  came  near.  They  tried  to 
make  him  speak,  but  could  get  nothing  from  him  but  an  angry  growl  or  snarl. 
He  was  kept  for  several  da3rs  at  the  village,  and  a  large  crowd  assembled  every 
day  to  see  him.  When  a  grown-up  person  came  near  him,  he  became  alarmed, 
and  tried  to  steal  away ;  but  when  a  child  came  near  him,  he  rushed  at  it,  with 
a  fierce  snarl  like  that  of  a  dog,  and  tried  to  bite  it  When  any  cooked  meat  was 
put  before  him,  he  rejected  it  in  disgust ;  but  when  any  raw  meat  was  offered,  he 
seized  it  with  avidity,  put  it  on  the  ground  under  his  paws,  like  a  dog,  and  ate  it 
with  evident  pleasure.  He  would  not  let  any  one  come  near  him  while  he  was 
eating,  but  he  made  no  objection  to  a  dog  coming  and  sharing  his  food  with  him* 
The  trooper  remained  with  him  four  or  five  days,  and  then  returned  to  the 
governor,  leaving  the  boy  in  charge  of  the  Rajah  of  Hasunpoor.  He  related  all 
that  he  had  seen,  and  the  boy  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  European  officer  com- 
manding the  First  Regiment  of  Oude  Local  Infantry  at  Sultanpoor,  Captain 
Nicholetts,  by  order  of  the  Rajah  of  Hasunpoor,  who  was  at  Chandour,  and  saw 
the  boy  when  the  trooper  first  brought  him  to  that  village.  This  account  is  taken 
from  the  Rajah's  own  report  of  what  had  taken  place. 

"  Captain  Nicholetts  made  him  over  to  the  charge  of  his  servants,  who  take 
great  care  of  him,  but  can  never  get  him  to  speak  a  word.  He  is  very  inoffensive, 
except  when  teased,  Captain  Nicholetts  says,  and  will  then  growl  surlily  at  the 
person  who  teases  him.  He  had  come  to  eat  anything  that  b  thrown  to  him,  but 
always  prefers  raw  flesh,  which  he  devours  most  greedily.     He  will  drink  a  wholo 
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pitcher  of  butter-milk  wh^  put  before  him,  without  seeming  to  draw  breath.  He 
can  never  be  induced  to  keep  on  any  kind  of  clothing,  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 
A  quilt  stuffed  with  cotton  was  given  to  him  when  it  became  very  cold  this  season, 
but  he  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  ate  a  portion  of  it,  cotton  and  all,  with  his  bread 
every  day.  He  is  very  fond  of  bones,  particularly  uncooked  ones,  which  he  masti- 
cate/apparently  with  as  much  ease  as  meat  He  has  eaten  half  a  lamb  at  a  time 
without  any  apparent  effort,  and  is  very  fond  of  taking  up  earth  and  small  stones 
and  eating  them.  His  features  are  coarse,  and  his  countenance  repulsive  ;  and  he 
is  very  filthy  in  his  habits.  He  continues  to  be  fond  of  dogs  and  jackals,  and  all 
other  small  four-footed  animals  that  come  near  him  ;  and  always  allows  them  to 
feed  with  him  if  he  happens  to  be  eating  when  they  approach. 

*' Captain  Nicholetts,  in  letters  dated  the  14th  and  19th  of  September,  1850^ 
told  me  that  the  boy  died  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  that  he  was  never 
known  to  laugh  or  smile.  He  understood  little  of  what  was  said  to  him,  and 
seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  He  formed  no 
attachment  for  any  one,  nor  did  he  seem  to  care  for  any  one.  He  never  played 
with  any  of  the  children  around  him,  or  seemed  anxious  to  do  so.  When  not 
hungry  he  used  to  sit  petting  and  stroking  a  pareear  or  vagrant  dog,  which  he 
used  to  permit  to  feed  out  of  the  same  dish  with  him.  A  short  time  before  his 
death  Captain  Nicholetts  shot  this  dog,  as  he  used  to  eat  the  greater  part  of  the 
food  given  to  the  boy,  who  seemed  in  consequence  to  be  getting  thin.  The 
boy  did  not  seem  to  care  in  the  least  for  the  death  of  the  dog.  The  parents 
recognised  the  boy  when  he  was  first  found,  Captain  Nicholetts  believes ;  but 
when  they  found  him  to  be  so  stupid  and  insensible,  they  left  him  to  subsist 
upon  charity.  They  have  now  left  Hasunpoor ;  and  the  age  of  the  boy  when 
carried  off  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  he  was  to  all  appearance  about  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age  when  found,  and  he  lived  about  three  years  afterwards.  He 
used  signs  when  he  wanted  anything,  and  very  few  of  them  except  when  hungry, 
and  he  then  pointed  to  his  mouth.  When  his  food  was  placed  at  some  distance 
from  him,  he  would  run  to  it  on  all  fours  like  any  four-footed  animal ;  but  at  other 
times  he  would  walk  upright  occasionally.  He  shunned  human  beings  of  all  kinds, 
and  would  never  willingly  remain  near  one.  To  cold,  heat,  and  rain  he  appeared 
to  be  indifferent ;  and  he  seemed  to  care  for  nothing  but  eating.  He  was  very 
quiet,  and  required  no  kind  of  restraint  after  being  brought  to  Captain  Nicholetts. 
He  had  lived  with  Captain  Nicholetts'  servants  about  two  years,  and  was  never 
heard  to  speak  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  his  death,  when  he  put  his  hands  to  his 
head,  and  said,  'it  ached/  and  asked  for  water:  he  drank  it,  and  died." — 
(pp.  208-11.) 

Another  instance  is  that  of  a  boy  three  years  of  age,  who  was 
carried  oflf  by  a  wolf  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  who  could  not 
save  him.  She  heard  no  more  of  him  for  six  years,  he  was  then 
found  in  the  jungle  with  wolves,  was  caught  and  brought  back,  and 
the  mother  recognised  him  by  marks  on  the  body  of  a  scald  he  had 
received  before  he  was  carried  off,  and  other  marks  well  known 
to  her. 

"  At  Chupra,  twenty  miles  east  from  Sultanpoor,  lived  a  cultivator  with  his 
wile  and  son,  who  was  then  three  years  of  age.     In  March,  1843,  the  man  went 
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to  cut  his  crop  of  wheat  and  pulse,  and  the  woman  took  her  basket  and  went  with 
him  to  glean,  leading  her  son  by  the  arm.  The  boy  had  lately  recovered  from 
a  severe  scald  on  the  left  knee,  which  he  got  in  the  cold  weather,  from  tumbling 
into  the  fire,  at  which  he  had  been  wanning  himself  while  his  parents  were  at 
work.  As  the  father  was  reaping  and  the  mother  gleaning,  the  boy  sat  upon  the 
grass.  A  wolf  rushed  upon  him  suddenly  from  behind  a  bush,  caught  him  up  by 
the  loins,  and  made  off  with  him  towards  the  ravines.  The  father  was  at  a  dis* 
tance  at  the  time,  but  the  mother  followed,  screaming  as  loud  as  she  could  for 
assistance.  The  people  of  the  village  ran  to  her  aid,  but  they  soon  lost  sight  of 
the  wolf  and  his  prey. 

"  She  heard  nothing  more  of  her  boy  for  six  years,  and  had  in  that  interval  lost 
her  husband.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  two  sipahees  came,  in  the  month  of 
February,  1849,  from  the  town  of  Singramow,  which  is  ten  miles  from  Chupra, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Khobae  rivulet.  While  they  sat  on  the  border  of  the  jungle, 
which  extended  down  to  the  stream,  watching  for  hogs,  which  commonly  come 
down  to  drink  at  that  time  in  the  morning,  they  saw  there  three  wolf-cubs  and 
a  boy  come  out  from  the  jungle,  and  go  down  together  to  the  stream  to  drink. 
The  sipahees  watched  them  till  they  had  drank,  and  were  about  to  return,  when  they 
rushed  towards  them.  All  four  ran  towards  a  den  in  the  ravines.  The  sipahees 
followed  as  fast  as  they  could  ;  but  the  three  cubs  had  got  in  before  the  sipahees 
could  come  up  with  them,  and  the  boy  was  half  way  in  when  one  of  the  sipahees 
caught  him  by  the  hind  1^,  and  drew  him  back.  He  seemed  very  angry  and 
ferocious,  bit  at  them,  and  seized  in  his  teeth  the  barrel  of  one  of  their  guns, 
which  they  put  forward  to  keep  him  off,  and  shook  it.  They  however  secured 
him,  brought  him  home,  and  kept  him  for  twenty  days.  They  could  for  that  time 
make  him  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh,  and  they  fed  him  upon  hares  and  birds. 
They  found  it  difficult  to  provide  him  with  sufficient  food,  and  took  him  to  the 
bazaar  in  the  village  of  Koeleepoor ;  and  there  let  him  go  to  be  fed  by  the 
charitable  people  of  the  place  till  he  might  be  recognised  and  claimed  by  his 
parents.  One  market-day  a  man  from  the  village  of  Qiupra  happened  to  see  him 
in  the  bazaar,  and  on  his  return  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his  neighbours. 
The  poor  cultivator's  widow,  on  hearing  this,  asked  him  to  describe  the  boy  more 
minutely,  when  she  found  that  the  boy  had  the  mark  of  a  scald  on  the  left  knee, 
and  three  marks  of  the  teeth  of  an  animal  on  each  side  of  his  loins.  The  widow 
told  him  that  her  boy  when  taken  off  had  lately  recovered  from  a  scald  on  the 
left  knee,  and  was  seized  by  the  loins  when  the  wolf  took  him  off^  and  that  the 
boy  he  had  seen  must  be  her  lost  child. 

"She  went  off  forthwith  to  the  Koelee  bazaar,  and,  in  addition  to  the  two 
marks  above  described,  discovered  a  third  mark  on  his  thigh,  with  which  her 
child  was  bom.  She  took  him  home  to  her  village,  where  he  was  recognised  by 
all  her  neighbours.  She  kept  him  for  two  months,  and  all  the  sporting  landholders 
in  the  neighbourhood  sent  her  game  for  him  to  feed  upon.  He  continued  to  dip 
his  face  in  the  water  to  drink,  but  he  sucked  in  the  water,  and  did  not  lap  it  up 
like  a  dog  or  wolf.  His  body  continued  to  smell  offensively.  When  the  mother 
went  to  her  work,  the  boy  always  ran  into  the  jungle,  and  she  could  never  get 
him  to  speak.  He  followed  his  mother  for  what  he  could  get  to  eat,  but  shewed 
no  particular  affection  for  her ;  and  she  could  never  bring  herself  to  feel  much  for 
him ;  and  after  two  months,  finding  him  of  no  use  to  her,  and  despairing  of  even 
making  anything  of  him,  she  left  him  to  the  common  charity  of  the  village.  He 
soon  after  learnt  to  eat  bread  when  it  was  given  him,  and  ate  whatever  else  he 
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oonld  get  during  the  day,  but  always  went  off  to  the  jungle  at  night  He  used  to 
mutter  something,  but  could  never  be  got  to  articulate  any  word  distinctly.  The 
front  of  his  knees  and  elbows  had  become  hardened  from  going  on  all  fours  with 
the  wolves.  If  any  clothes  are  put  on  him,  he  takes  them  off,  and  commonly 
tears  them  to  pieces  in  doing  so.  He  still  prefers  raw  flesh  to  cooked,  and  feeds 
on  carrion  whenever  he  can  get  it  The  boys  of  the  village  are  in  the  habit  of 
amusing  themselves  by  catching  frogs  and  throwing  them  to  him  ;  and  he  catches 
and  eats  them.  When  a  bullock  dies,  and  the  skin  is  removed,  he  goes  and  eats 
it  like  a  village  dog.  The  boy  is  still  in  the  village,  and  this  is  the  description 
given  of  him  by  the  mother  herself,  who  stUl  lives  at  Chupra.  She  has  never  ex- 
perienced any  return  of  affection  for  him,  nor  has  he  shewn  any  such  feeling  for 
her.  Her  story  is  confirmed  by  all  her  neighbours,  and  by  the  head  landholders, 
cultivators,  and  shopkeepers  of  the  village  "~(pp.  211 — ^214.) 

Several  other  similar  instances  are  related  on  pages  214  to  222, 
which  are  entertaining,  and  seem  well-authenticated,  but  these  are 
not  much  to  the  purpose,  as  they  do  not  relate  any  case  of  infants 
carried  off  and  suckled  by  wolves. 

As  was  said  at  the  beginning,  the  only  intention  in  giving  these 
extracts  was  to  shew  that  the  story  may  possibly  be  true.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  infants  were  nurtured  by  a  wolf  for  a  few 
days,  until  they  were  discovered,  they  would  become  wild  beasts,  as 
they  do  when  they  live  for  years  in  the  woods  with  other  wild  beasts, 
and  acquire  all  their  habits.  Improbable  as  the  story  is,  it  is  not 
impossible  Uiat  it  may  be  true ;  and  it  is  less  improbable  in  Rome 
than  it  would  be  anywhere  else,  owing  to  the  particular  situation  of 
the  place.  The  legend  has  always  been  that  it  was  at  the  time  of 
a  great  flood  that  the  two  infants  were  exposed  in  their  wooden 
cradle  on  the  stream  that  passes  by  Alba  Longa. 

The  records  of  the  Roman  Observatory  shew  that  about  every 
forty  years  Rome  is  liable  to  a  tremendous  flood,  in  which  the  water 
of  the  Tiber  suddenly  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  above  the 
ordinary  level.  At  the  time  of  the  last  of  these  great  floods,  in 
the  winter  of  1870-71,  in  a  single  night  the  whole  of  the  lower 
,  city  was  under  water,  and  the  stream  was  rushing  down  the  Corso  at 
a  tremendous  rate,  carrying  all  before  it  •.  Thousands  of  people  went 
to  bed  without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing found  that  they  could  not  leave  their  houses,  and  were  dependent 
for  provisions  on  what  they  happened  to  have  in  the  house;  the 


*  Mr.  Robert  Tighe,  who  was  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  this  last  great  flood,  and 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Hotel  de  Rome, 
in  the  Corso,  for  several  days,  watched 
from  his  windows  the  water  carrying 
along  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  fiimi- 
ture,  and  all  sorts  of  things  tluit  had 


stood  in  the  way.  Amon^  them  was 
a  wooden  cradle  with  an  infant  in  it, 
smiling  placidly,  and  not  in  the  least 
alarmed.  This  infant  was  carried  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
to  the  Piazza  Colonna,  where  it  was. 
stopped  and  saved. 
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bakeries  were  under  water,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  must  have 
been  starved  but  for  the  prompt  activity  and  energy  of  the  Italian 
Government,  which  had  recently  taken  possession  of  Rome,  and  the 
cool  courage  and  patience  of  the  Italian  soldiers.  The  Government 
telegraphed  to  Naples  for  a  supply  of  bread,  which  was  sent  by  the 
next  train ;  the  loaves  were  piled  up  in  boats  and  punts,  and  the 
soldiers  pushed  them  along,  often  up  to  their  waists  in  water.  The 
people  sent  down  buckets  from  the  windows,  usually  employed  at 
the  back  of  the  house  to  draw  up  water  from  the  well  or  cistern  in 
the  courtyard,  and  transferred  to  the  front  for  the  occasion.  The 
whole  country  was  entirely  under  water  for  many  miles  round; 
every  stream  was  flooded  far  beyond  its  original  dimensions.  Sup- 
pose that  at  such  a  time  as  this  the  king  of  Alba  ordered  two  infants 
to  be  exposed  in  a  wooden  cradle  in  the  stream  that  passes  by  Alba, 
called  the  Aqua  Crabra  (or  the  muddy  stream),  that  runs  into  the  river 
Anio  and  so  into  the  Tiber.  The  cradle  would  float  naturally  down 
to  Rome,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  an  eddy  in  the  water  in  such 
a  flood  might  carry  it  into  the  small  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
streams  that  were  afterwards  collected  in  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  which 
was  called  the  Velabrum.  As  the  water  subsided  it  might  rest  upon 
the  edge  of  the  platform  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Palatine 
'  Hill,  on  which  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia  now  stands,  and  on  which 
stood  the  hut  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus,  afterwards  called  the 
House  of  Romulus,  which  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius, 
and  is  described  by  him  as  a  common  shepherd's  hut.  Under  that 
comer  of  the  hill  and  of  the  platform  is  the  cave  in  which  the  Aqua 
Argentina  rises,  and  this  might  very  well  have  been  a  wolf's  cave  at 
that  period.  It  was  on  the  margin  of  the  swamp  then  called  the  Vallis- 
Murcia,  and  would  be  entirely  concealed  by  the  reeds  or  canes  that 
grow  in  all  swampy  ground  about  Rome,  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  afibrding  an  excellent  shelter  to  wolves,  with  which  we 
know  that  the  country  was  then  much  infested.  Suppose  a  wolf  to 
have  had  cubs  in  the  cave  at  the  time  of  the  great  flood,  the  cave 
would  be  full  of  water  and  the  cubs  must  be  drowned;  but  the 
mother  might  scramble  up  the  hill  to  the  platform  above,  near  the 
shepherd's  hut,  and  finding  infants  there  she  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  suckle  them  to  relieve  her  teats.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
wood  and  shmbs,  and  they  might  be  concealed  for  some  days  before 
they  were  found  by  the  shepherd. 


THE  CAVE  AND  SPRINGS  IN  THE  AVENTINE, 

CALLED 

OF  PICUS  AND  FAUNUS— AND  OF  CACUS(?). 

Among  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  thirteenth  Regio  of 
Rome  enumerated  by  Nardini  in  his  additions  to  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Regionaries  of  the  fourth  century,  is  the  cave  and  fountain  of 
Picus  and  Faunus.  We  might  well  doubt  the  authority  of  these 
additions  if  they  were  not  so  well  supported  by  passages  in  the 
classical  authors.  Plutarch  %  in  his  life  of  Numa  Pompilius,  tells 
an  amusing  story  of  the  interview  between  Numa  and  the  gods : — 

*'  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  absurd,  than  what  is  related  about  his  con- 
versation with  Jupiter.  It  is  said,  that  when  Mount  Aventine  was  yet  without 
the  walls  and  uninhabited,  abounding  with  flowing  springs  and  shady  groves,  it 
was  frequented  by  two  demi-gods,  Picus  and  Faunus.  These,  in  other  respects, 
were  like  the  Sat3rTS,  or  the  race  of  the  Titans ;  but  in  the  wondeiful  feats  which 
they  performed  by  their  skill  in  pharmacy  and  magic,  more  resembled  the  Idxi 
Dactyli,  as  the  Greeks  call  them  (among  whom  was  Orpheus),  and  thus  provided 
they  roamed  about  Italy.  Numa,  they  tell  us,  having  mixed  the  fountain  of  which 
they  used  to  drink  with  wine  and  honey,  surprised  and  caught  them.  Upon 
this  they  turned  themselves  into  many  forms,  and  quitting  their  natural  figure, 
assumed  strange  and  horrible  appearances.  But  when  they  found  they  were  held, 
they  acquainted  him  with  many  secrets  of  futurity,  and  taught  him  a  lustration 
for  thunder  and  lightning,  composed  of  onions,  hair,  and  pilchards,  which  is  in 
use  to  this  day.  Others  say,  these  demi-gods  did  not  communicate  the  lustration, 
but  that  by  the  force  of  magic  they  brought  down  Jupiter  from  heaven.  The 
god,  resenting  this  at  Numa's  hands,  ordered  'the  charm  to  consist  of  heads ;' 
'  of  onions,'  replied  Numa ;  '  human  heads,'  said  Numa,  desirous  to  fence  against 
the  dreadful  injunction,  and  interrupting  the  god ;  'living,'  said  Jupiter;  'pil- 
chards,' said  Numa.  He  was  instructed  (it  seems)  by  Egeria  how  to  manage 
the  matter.  Jupiter  went  away  propitious  (in  Greek,  i/dos),  whence  the  place  was 
called  Ilicium ;  and  so  the  charm  was  effected.  These  things,  fabulous  and 
ridiculous  as  they  are,  demonstrate  how  superstition,  confirmed  by  custom, 
operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  As  for  Numa  himself,  he  placed  his 
confidence  so  entirely  in  the  Deity,  that  when  one  brought  him  word  the  enemy 
was  coming,  he  only  smiled,  saying,  '  And  I  am  sacrificing.' " 

Virgil  *  gives  rather  a  different  version  of  the  story.  He  calls 
Picus  a  king  of  Latium,  son  of  Saturn,  and  the  father  of  Faunus. 
Faunus  is  represented  as  a  man  with  the  feet  of  a  goat  We  are 
all  well-acquainted  with  the  celebrated  statue  of  Faunus,  or  the 

■  Plutarch,  Nunuu  *  Viig.  ^n.,  lib.  viiL 
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Faun.  Ovid  gives  *  a  vivid  description  of  the  groves  on  the  Aventine, 
its  caves  and  its  water-springs,  in  the  fable  of  the  interview  between 
King  Numa  and  Jupiter,  the  king  being  assisted  by  Picus  and 
Faunus,  whom  he  had  caught  napping,  and  imprisoned  to  make 
them  assist  him. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  these  poetical  fabulous 
legends ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  point  out  that  in  all  pro- 
bability these  writers  of  the  first  century  knew  of  the  existence  of 
a  cave  under  the  Aventine  with  a  spring  of  pure  water  in  it,  to  which 
they  applied  the  story,  and  that  cave  still  exists,  and  is  the  only 
one  on  the  Aventine  Hill  that  has  a  natural  spring  of  water  in  it,  so 
that  to  this  it  must  apply. 

This  cave  is  situated  between  the  Marmorata,  or  landing-place 
for  marble,  and  the  Salinas,  o*r  landing-place  for  salt,  immediately 
under  the  Priorato,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  S.  Sabina.  It  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  the  mouth  of  the  aqueducts,  and  not 
less  than  five  specus  have  opened  into  it,  one  of  which  stiU  has  some 
water  running  through  it  and  in  use.  By  a  careful  exploration  and 
sending  a  man  up  this  specus^  we  found  that  after  proceeding  some 
distance  into  the  hill  it  comes  to  an  end  in  a  large  cave  reservoir, 
in  which  there  is  a  fine  natural  spring  of  water,  but  no  aqueduct 
now  passes  through  it,  and  the  water  is  now  in  use.  Two  of 
the  other  branches  or  specus  can  only  be  traced  for  a  few  yards, 
and  have  long  been  dry.  This  cave  was  used  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  aqueducts,  but  it  is  a  natural  cave,  and  was  in  use  long  before 
the  aqueducts  were  made.  Trajan's  aqueduct  was  traced  in  1855  * 
to  another  mouth  under  S.  Sabina,  about  fifty  yards  to  the  north  of 
this  cave,  but  at  a  much  higher  level ;  it  is  in  the  garden  of  S.  Sabina, 
and  the  entrance  to  it  has  been  built  up  because  it  was  considered 
dangerous.      The  surplus  water  firom  that  appears  to  have  been 


*  "  Lncus  Aventino  suberat,  niger  ilicis 

umbra. 
Quo  posses  viso  dicere,  Numen  inest 
In  medio  gramen,  muscoque  adoperta 

▼irenti 
Manabat  saxo  vena  perennis  aquae. 
Inde  fere  soli  Faunus  Picusque  bibebant 
Hue  venit,  et  fonti  rex  I^uma  mactat 

ovem. 
Plenaque  odorati  disponitpocula  Bacchi ; 
Cumque  suis  antro  conditus  ipse  latet 
Ad  solilos  veniunt  silvestria   numina 

fontes : 
£t  relevant  multo  pectora  sicca  mero. 
Vina  quies  sequitur :  gelido  Numa  pro- 

dit  ab  antr0| 


Vinclaque     sopitis     addit     in     arcta 

manus. 
Somnus  ut  abscessit,  pugnando  vincula 

tentant 
Rumpere :  pugnantes  fortius  ilia  tenent. 
Tunc  Numa,  Di  nemorum,  factis  ignos- 

cite  nostris, 
Si  scelus  ingenis  scitio  abesse  meo." 

(Ovidii  Fasti,  lib.  iii.  295 — 310.) 
^  See  **  M^moire  sur  les  Fouilles  ex- 
ecute \  Santa  Sabina  (1855— 1857)," 
par  M.  Descemet,  Correspondant  de 
V  Institut  Arch^ologique  de  Rome.  From 
the  "M^moires  de  I'institut.*'  4to., 
Paris,  1857,  with  Plan  and  Section* 
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carried  ofif  in  another  direction  towards  the  Forum  Boarium.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lower  cave  was  used  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Aqua  Appia^  being  close  to  the  Porta  Trigemina.  A  large  specus^ 
coming  from  the  south  into  the  cave,  was  built  up  with  solid  masonry ; 
but  it  has  since  been  opened,  and  this  cave  was  the  reservoir  at  the 
mouth  of  this  earliest  aqueduct.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Piranesi, 
who  gives  a  view  of  the  cliff  at  the  entrance  of  this  cave.  He  also 
makes  the  clay  soil  in  this  cave  his  base  line  for  measuring  the 
height  of  the  other  aqueducts,  the  Appia  having  been  the  lowest, 
according  to  Frontinus. 

The  situation  of  this  cave  also  agrees  with  that  of  the  Cave  of 
Cacus,  mentioned  by  Solinus  %  as  being  at  the  Salaria.  This  cave 
is  very  near  that  place,  which  is  well  known.  There  is  no  other 
ancient  cave  on  the  Aventine,  and  the  same  cave  that  was  after- 
wards used  for  the  mouth  of  the  aqueducts  may  have  been  called 
the  Cave  of  Cacus,  as  it  well  fits  that  legend,  and  also  called  the 
Cave  of  Picus  and  Faunus;  the  natural  reservoir  of  water  in  it 
agrees  with  all  these  legends.  Remains  of  the  Porta  Trigemina 
have  also  been  found  on  the  same  wharf.  Frontinus  mentions  ^  that 
the  mouth  of  the  great  aqueduct  called  the  Appia  was  at  the  Porta 
Trigemina  and  the  Salaria. 

In  our  chapter  on  the  Aqueducts  it  is  shewn  that  the  Aqua  Appia 
after  being  carried  on  the  short  agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  over 
the  Porta  Capena,  has  been  traced  under  the  northern  cliff  of  the 
Pseudo-Aventine,  and  through  another  cave  under  S.  Sabba,  in 
which  a  stone-quarry  has  been  afterwards  made,  by  cheeping  away 
one  side  of  the  aqueduct,  leaving  the  wells  that  descended  into  it 
at  short  intervals.  At  that  point  some  other  branches  of  the  aque- 
ducts cast  their  surplus  water  into  the  earliest  and  lowest  of  all, 
which  served  as  a  drain  for  the  others.  It  has  again  been  traced 
through  another  series  of  the  quarries  nearly  under  S.  Prisca,  to  this 
cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Some  excavations  have  been  made 
to  ascertain  and  to  exhibit  this  line  of  the  aqueducts  by  the  British 
and  American  Archaeological  Society,  and  an  arrangement  made 
with  the  proprietor  to  put  up  a  door  at  the  entrance,  and  to  keep 
open  the  interesting  underground  work  for  future  archaeologists  to 
see  and  examine. 


<(i 


Qui  Cacus  abitavit  locum,  cui  '  Frontinus  de  Aqnseductibus,  c.  5t 
Salinse  nomen  est,  ubi  Trigemina  nunc  et  22.  See  cor  chapter  on  the  Aque- 
portse."  (Solinus,  lib.  i.  c.  8.)  ducts,  pp.  9,  10,  and  Plate  IV. 
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THE   FIRST  WALL   OF   ROME. 

The  Foss  of  Roma  Quadrata. 

This  great  foss  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  third  section 
of  the  first  chapter  (p.  35),  but  it  is  of  so  much  importance  for  the 
early  history  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  is  in  general  so  little  under- 
stood, that  some  further  account  of  it  is  called  for.  It  is  so  much 
concealed  also  by  having  been  filled  up  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  that  considerable  study  is  required  to  understand  it,  and  re- 
alize the  fact  that  it  was  an  enoiinous  foss,  which  remained  open 
and  had  various  buildings  erected  in  it,  on  the  bottom  of  it,  during 
the  time  of  the  later  Kings  and  of  the  Republic  It  was  not  filled 
up  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  hill  until  late  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Empire,  under  Domitian.  At  that  time  the 
plan  of  the  great  public  buildings  called  the  Palaces  of  the  Caesars 
required  a  large  level  platform,  and  this  great  foss  was  filled  up  to 
the  level  of  the  earth  on  each  side  of  it,  not  with  earth,  but  by 
building  walls  across  it  at  intervals  of  fifteen  feet,  and  throwing 
vaults  from  one  wall  to  the  other.  This  was  done  to  make  the 
whole  surface  one  large  level  space,  of  greater  extent  than  was 
practicable  in  any  other  manner. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  excavations  made  for  Napoleon  III., 
and  more  recently  for  the  Italian  Government,  by  Signor  Rosa, 
these  cross-walls  can  now  be  distinctly  seen  in  several  places.  One 
of  the  most  obvious  of  them  is  near  the  west  end  of  the  foss 
towards  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  close  to  the  clifif  on  the  south 
side  of  the  foss,  on  the  top  of  the  bank  of  which  stands  the  Villa 
Mills.  In  this  part  a  deep  pit  is  left  open,  in  which  can  be  seen 
the  walls  of  some  great  building,  of  the  large  squared  stones  in  the 
style  of  the  later  Kings  or  early  in  the  Republic,  respecting  which 
nothing  has  been  ascertained.  On  the  east  side  of  this  pit,  on  the 
present  level  of  the  ground,  stand  the  bases  and  parts  of  the  columns 
of  a  portico  of  the  time  of  Domitian,  apparently  a  small  temple, 
just  outside  of  the  tribune  of  the  great  hall  or  triclinium  \  About 
a  hundred  yards  further  to  the  east  a  modem  flight  of  steps  descends 
into  a  series  of  three  chambers,  now  subterranean,  called  the  ''  Bath- 
chambers  of  livia,"  probably  because  there  is  a  fine  picture  of  her 

*  See  Historical  Photographs,  No.  2236,  and  the  Plan  and  Section  of  it,  No. 
*3I94,  and  Plate  IL  of  this  Supplement 
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time  on  the  vault  of  one  of  the  chambers  ^ ;  perhaps,  also,  because 
a  subterranean  passage  leads  from  the  south  side  of  the  house  of 
Augustus  and  Livia  nearly  to  this  point.  These  chambers  have 
been  cut  through  in  the  most  reckless  manner  by  some  of  the  trans- 
verse walls  before  mentioned.  Still  further  to  the  east,  and  getting 
towards  the  Arch  of  Titus,  these  walls  may  be  seen  again  passing 
under  the  Basilica  Jovis,  or  state  hall  of  the  Empire,  which  is  also 
of  the  time  of  Domitian. 

The  remains  of  these  buildings  of  the  time  of  Domitian  are  shewn 
in  the  plates  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Caesars  (in  Part  XIII. ).  The  tall 
brick  pier  of  an  angle  of  the  Basilica  Jovis  appears  in  all  four  of 
these  views',  but  as  they  are  not  understood,  diagrams,  with  some 
probable  restorations  to  make  it  more  clear,  are  now  added  **.  The 
reason  for  thinking  that  this  is  really  a  great  foss  of  the  time  of  the 
first  king  of  Rome  (by  whatever  name  he  may  have  been  called), 
and  not  merely  a  natural  formation  of  the  ground,  is  that  there  are 
remains  of  vertical  cliffs  on  each  side  of  it,  and  that  there  is  no 
stream  of  water  through  it.  The  south-west  comer  of  Roma  Quad- 
rata  stands  upon  the  edge  of  it,  and  is  built  upon  the  rock,  with 
subterranean  passages  cut  in  that  rock  passing  under  it,  all  of  which 
can  be  distinctly  seen,  and  are  shewn  in  one  of  the  diagrams  ^ 
These  passages  are  at  two  levels,  the  upper  one  leading  from  the 
foss  to  the  house  of  Hortensius  and  Augustus,  the  lower  one  to 
reservoirs  of  water  at  a  great  depth.  This  is  also  a  proof  that  the 
Palatine  Hill  is  really  one  of  the  hills  of  tufa,  and  does  not  consist 
merely  of  buildings  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  as  some  have 
asserted;  the  rock  is  visible  in  several  places.  Further  on,  upon 
this  northern  side  of  the  foss,  the  cliff  has  been  destroyed,  either 
when  the  palaces  were  built,  or  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
hill  was  turned  into  a  great  fortress.  But  towards  the  Arch  of  Titus 
remains  of  the  great  tufa  wall  are  visible  in  another  pit  on  that  side, 
and  what  appears  to  be  part  of  the  Porta  Mugionis ',  which  would 
be  an  entrance  on  the  south  side  to  Roma  Quadrata,  the  citadel  of 


^  See  photograph  of  this  painting. 
No.  2227. 

*  These  plates  are  engraved  from 
photographs,  by  the  process  called 
phot<hengravingy  so  that  no  drawing  is 
required  or  used,  and  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  errors  of  the  human  hand 
to  creep  in.  These  are  authentic  re- 
presentations of  the  objects  ;  they  are 
necessarily  reduced,  but  that  is'  also 
done  by  photography.  Those  who 
want  to  see  any  particular  point  brought 


out  more  distinctly  must  get  the  pho* 
tograph  of  it,  or  go  to  Rome  to  see  it. 

^  See  Historical  Photographs  of  the 
Basilica  Jovis,  Nos.  2225,  2226,  2228, 
2229,  2296,  31S4 ;  and  Restorations  and 
Plan  of  it,  Nos.  ♦3192,  ♦3193A,  Zi^l^^ 
and  the  Photo-engravings  in  Part  XIII. 

*  Foss  of  Roma  Quadrata,  No.  2298, 
and  Diagram  of  it.  No.  •3194. 

'  See  the  engraving  of  it,  Plate  IIL 
of  the  Supplemeut. 
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the  first  city  of  Rome.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  foss  in  this  part 
is  a  divuSf  or  sloping  road  from  the  bottom  of  the  foss  to  the  level 
of  the  groimd,  the  road  into  the  city  as  distinct  from  the  citadel, 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  great  foss  of  the  citadel.  The  pave- 
ment of  this  sloping  road  is  of  the  time  of  the  Empire,  but  it  is 
supported  by  a  wall  of  very  early  character,  different  from  the  wall 
of  Roma  Quadrata,  and  called  by  some  a  fragment  of  the  city  of 
Evander;  it  is  very  rude,  rough  work  with  wide  joints*,  and  has 
been  built  against  the  cliff,  which  was  cut  away  to  make  the  road, 
but  it  is  more  a  wall  to  support  the  earth  than  one  for  defence, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  earlier  than  the  walls 
of  the  citadel. 

The  part  of  the  road  on  which  the  Arch  of  Titus  ^  stands  is  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  foss,  which  is  about  twenty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  far  above  the  level 
of  the  valley.  There  is  a  clivus  or  sloping  road  up  to  the  Summa 
Sacra  Via,  on  which  the  Arch  of  Titus  stands,  in  both  directions, 
from  the  north  end  and  from  the  south*;  leading  up  also  to  the 
principal  gate,  which  could  not  have  been  far  from  that  triumphal 
arch,  over  the  road  which  probably  passed  through  it  in  coming 


r  Wall  called  of  Evander,  No.  2296. 

*  Arch  of  Titus,  No.  303. 

'  Some  persons  will  perhaps  say,  we 
do  not  see  this  sloping  road  up  to  the 
level  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  from  the 
north,  we  can  see  one  from  the  south 
only ;  on  the  northern  side  the  earth  is 
nearly  level.  This  is  true  according 
to  present  appearances,  but  this  is  be- 
cause a  great  quantity  of  earth  has  pur- 
posely been  accumulated  there.  In 
front  of  the  great  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine  the  pavement  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  sloping  road  is  visible ;  an  excava- 
tion was  l^gun  here  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  and  was  left  as  he  left 
it,  until  1878,  when  the  excavations 
were  resumed  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment Following  the  line  of  the  slope  it 
leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  marble  columns 
of  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Romu- 
lus, the  son  of  Maxentms  (now  the 
church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian), 
and  the  columns  are  buried  to  half 
their  height,  or  more  than  half.  The 
bases  of  these  columns  no  doubt  stand 
on  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps,  as  at 
the  other  temple  in  the  Via  Sacra,  that 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  where  the 
columns  were  excavated  to  their  bases 
by  Palladio,  and  he  has  recorded  that 
they  stand  on  the  top  of  a  flight  of 


twelve  steps ;  each  step  would  be  pro- 
bably nine  inches  high,  which  gives  nine 
feet  below  the  bases  before  we  arrive  at 
the  pavement  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The 
excavations  of  1874  in  front  of  the  latter 
temple,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  or  way,  where  the  foundations  of 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  stand,  shew  the 
same  low  leveL  llie  Via  Sacra  was 
therefore  made  in  the  great  foss  of  the 
Palatine  fortress,  on  its  eastern  side. 
The  Clivus  Sacer,  with  the  steps,  ex- 
tended from  the  bottom  of  this  foss  to 
the  ridge  on  which  the  Porta  Mugionis 
must  have  stood.  This  was  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
where  remains  have  been  excavated  in 
the  Famese  gardens,  in  what  was  the 
eastern  end  of  the  great  foss  on  the 
southern  side  of  Roma  Quadrata.  The 
Curia  Veteres^  or  old  law-courts,  were 
probably  near  this  gate,  and  on  the  site 
of  the  Basilica  Jovis,  but  at  a  much 
lower  level.  That  great  Basilica  was 
itself  a  law-court,  or  this  must  have 
been  one  of  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  applied,  just  as  our  Westminster 
Hall  was  the  King's  hall  of  justice,  as 
well  as  his  hall  for  any  other  purpose. 
Law-courts  are  likely  to  have  been  con- 
tinued on  or  near  the  same  site  to  which 
the  people  were  accustomed. 
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up  from  the  south  J.  The  Romans  were  fond  of  sharp  angles  in  their 
fortifications,  and  this  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  defence.  The 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Palatine  projects  considerably  at  this  point, 
and  must  have  formed  an  admirable  defence  for  the  approach  to 
the  gate  from  the  south,  while  the  Velia  defended  the  approach  on 
the  east  side  of  the  clivus^  both  from  the  south  and  from  the  north, 
before  part  of  it  was  cut  away  to  build  the  great  Basilica  of  Con- 
8tantine\  The  Arch  of  Constantine'  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
southern  divus,  and  marks  the  line  of  the  Via  Triumphalis,  which 
passed  under  both  this  and  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

A  level  platform  was  made  on  the  neck  of  land  connecting  the 
Palatine  proper  with  that  part  of  it  called  the  Velia.  This  platform 
is  called  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  and  is  likely  to  have  been  also 
called  IntermonHum  (if,  indeed,  there  is  any  ancient  authority  for 
this  name).  The  great  platform  was  afterwards  extended  at  the 
south  end  towards  the  Colosseum.  This  has  been  made  more  dis- 
tinctly visible  than  it  was  before  in  consequence  of  the  excavations 
of  1874"*.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  on  this  platform 
the  house  of  Vedius  Pollio,  and  afterwards  the  Porticus  Liviae,  were 
erected,  but  this  does  not  belong  to  the  present  subject 

All  these  great  earthworks  are  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  that  the 
whole  population  of  the  city  must  have  been  employed  upon  them, 
and  this  could  only  be  done  under  a  king.  The  dates  of  buildings 
used  in  otu:  Chronological  Table  are  those  of  Livy  according  to  the 
best  editors,  and  the  remains  of  these  buildings  agree  with  these 
dates  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Many  passages  quoted  from  Livy, 
and  Dionysius,  and  Tacitus,  and  Varro,  appear  irreconcilable  with 
any  theory,  but  that  they  are  simply  true  history.  These  passages  are 
given  in  English  in  the  text,  and  the  original  Latin  text  is  generally 
given  in  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  history  of  the  city 
of  Rome  has  long  been  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  every  one  who  can  pretend  to  be  educated  at  all,  and  is 


i  According  to  the  modem  Roman 
theory,  the  tnumphal  procession  of  the 
ftrmy  turned  short  round  to  the  west 
after  passing  through  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
in  order  to  go  up  to  the  Basilica  Jovis 
to  receive  Uieir  decorations  from  the 
Emperor;  and  then  went  down  the 
Clivus  Victoriae,  or  Triumphalis,  at  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  Palatine,  to  go 
to  the  Foram  Romanum,  and  so  up  to 
llie  Capitol,  passing  under  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  up  the  CUvuf 


Capitolinus.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  the  Clivus  Triumphalis  was  the 
sloping  Toad  up  to  the  Arch  of  Titus 
from  Slat  of  Constantine,  and  that  die 
line  of  the  march  was  along  the  Via 
Sacra. 

>>  See  this  Basilica  with  the  Velia, 
Nb.  2251. 

^  Arch,  No.  809. 

■  See  Photograph  of  this  end  of  the 
platfomi,  No.  322^ 
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likely  to  continue  to  be  so  considered.  The  great  object  of  this 
work  is  to  ascertain  the  true  history  by  the  existing  remains,  and 
to  explain  the  one  by  the  other. 

The  construction  of  the  walls  of  the  cities  on  the  hills  round 
Rome  in  all  directions,  agrees  so  remarkably  well  with  that  of  the 
wall  of  Roma  Quadrata,  and  on  the  other  hills  of  Rome,  that  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  principle  of  comparative  archseology,  they 
must  be  all  of  nearly  the  same  period,  and  that  period  has  been  long 
acknowledged  to  be  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  We  have  walls  of  this  character  in  the  Latin  city  of 
Tusculum  \  and  we  have  scarped  cliffs,  like  those  of  the  Janiculum  * 
and  the  old  Vatican  fortress  ^^  at  Alba  Longa  ^  and  at  Gabii  '>  where 
the  hard  stone  did  not  require  walls  to  support  the  cliffs  in  a  vertical 
position ;  we  have  similar  walls  again  in  the  Sabine  city  of  Varia  % 
the  Latin  city  of  Lanuvium*,  the  Etruscan  city  of  Veii  ^  (where  there 
is  little  wall  left,  but  that  little  is  of  the  same  character  as  the 
others).  At  Fiesole  *  and  at  Volterra  1  the  same  story  is  told,  and  in 
many  other  ancient  cities,  where  the  building-material  is  the  same. 

This  identity  of  the  walls  of  Roma  Quadrata  with  those  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  the  Etruscans  and  others,  has  frequently  been 
denied,  because  they  have  been  compared  with  such  as  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent building-material.  In  the  chapter  of  this  work  on  the  Histo- 
rical Construction  of  Walls  (pp.  4,  n,  30,  31,  and  Plates  I.,  XL, 
XVIIL),  it  is  shewn  that  some  kinds  of  stone  will  fwt  split  into 
oblong  blocks,  and  other  kinds  will  o?ily  split  into  such  blocks ;  and 
as  in  all  primitive  fortifications  the  stone  is  split  with  wedges  off  the 
rocks,  and  not  cut  with  any  iron  tool,  it  was  impossible  to  have 
walls  of  squared  stone  in  those  districts  where  the  stone  will  only 
split  into  polygonal  blocks,  such  as  ie  Puy  en  Velay  for  instance, 
better  known  in  England  than  similar  volcanic  districts  in  Italy, 
where  they  are  quite  as  numerous  as  in  any  other  country. 

The  Lupercal  has  been  shewn  to  be  a  cave  under  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  against  which  Augustus  built  two 
chambers,  and  made  a  specus  or  conduit  for  the  water  of  the  Aqua 
Argentina  or  di  S.  Giorgio,  which  comes  first  from  the  Fountain  of 
Egeria  and  the  Coelian,  then  after  passing  under  the  west  side  of  the 
Palatine,  gushes  out  from  under  the  tufa  rock  in  this  cave  K 

■  See  Photos.,  Nos.  1898,  3122.  '  No.  1569.  *  No.  3038. 

•  No.  1898.  »  No.  3122.  •  Nos.  3174,  3175.        «  No.  517. 

«  Nofc  3033,  3034.        '  No.  158a.  y  Na  2394.  «  See  Plate  IV. 
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Some  further  account  of  this  seems  to  be  necessary  in  the  present 
portion  of  this  work.  A  full  account  of  it  was  intended  to  have 
been  given  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Regiones,  but  it  is  uncertain 
when  that  portion  of  this  work  can  appear,  and  some  of  the  plates 
of  this  volume  require  more  explanation.  It  is  indicated  in  the 
small  plans  which  form  Plates  I.  and  II.  of  the  Primitive  Fortifica- 
tions, but  they  are  considered  as  too  small  to  be  generally  under- 
stood, without  further  explanation.  The  starting-point  of  this  wall 
is  shewn  in  the  third  diagram  (Part  I.,  Plate  III.)  ■,  where  it  leaves 
the  rock  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  on  its  eastern  side,  with  a  plan 
of  that  part  of  the  Via  di  Marforio  placed  under  it  That  narrow 
street  was  made  originally  in  the  eastern  foss  of  that  hill,  but  the 
ground  has  been  much  raised  by  the  filling  up  of  the  foss-way ;  still 
the  part  of  the  second  wall,  with  the  agger  behind  it,  which  crossed 
this  foss,  forms  a  distinct  ridge  across  the  street,  going  from  west 
to  east  in  the  direction  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  between  that 
and  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  Another  part  of  this  wall  is  also  shewn 
in  Plate  III.  of  Construction,  because  the  canstniction  is  the  strongest 
part  of  the  evidence.  We  have  at  that  place  shewn  part  of  a  large 
round  tower,  of  which  the  walls  are  fifty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet 
thick,  and  built  of  the  large  tufa  blocks,  well  known  to  be  of  the 
time  of  the  Kings  of  Rome. 

Near  the  north-east  comer  of  this  second  wall,  part  of  it  was 
used  for  the  great  wall  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus^,  as  has  been  said. 
More  recent  investigation  there  has  shewn  also  that  the  wall  of 
Augustus,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  that  Forum,  was  never  com- 
pleted. The  round  tower  of  the  old  wall  of  the  Kings,  with  part 
of  the  wall  adjoining  to  it,  had  been  made  into  a  house  and  had 
become  private  property  during  the  Republic,  which  was  respected 
by  Augustus,  as  is  distinctly  recorded  ^  \  but  no  one  had  supposed 
that  from  this  cause  the  wall  of  his  Fomm  was  never  completed 
even  to  our  own  day.  Such,  however,  proves  to  be  the  fact 
There  is  a  straight  vertical  joint  from  top  to  bottom  of  this  great 
wall,  between  this  house,  made  out  of  the  old  wall,  and  the  other 
part  of  the  wall,  which  was  used  for  the  east  wall  of  the  Fomm 
of  Augustus,  and  .appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  of  the  old  materials 
in  his  time.     Into  this  old  wall  of  the  Kings  a  later  wall  of  the  time 

*  See  also  Photograph  of  this  starting-  *  "Forum  angustius  fecit,  non  ausas 
point,  No.  *2963.  cxtorquere  possessoribus  proximas  do- 

^  Wall  of  Forum,  No.  88i.  mos."  (Suetonius  in  Octaviano,  c.  56.) 
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of  the  Early  Empire  is  inserted  at  one-third  of  its  height,  and  it  is 
only  one-third  of  its  thickness  also.  This  wall  of  the  Empire  is  of 
iraveriine^iht  material  always  employed  in  Rome  under  the  Em- 
pire— and  it  was  the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Forum  of  Augus- 
tus and  the  Forum  Transitorium  of  Nerva.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  wall  we  see  distinctly  that  the  Forum  of  Augustus  was  left  un- 
finished at  its  south  end  ^ ;  it  terminated  abruptly  at  this  point,  and 
the  wall  of  the  old  round  tower  remains  standing  near  the  back  of 
that  wall  of  the  Forum  \  On  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  of  the 
Forum  of  Augustus  are  niches  for  images,  but  these  cease  at  the 
point  where  the  old  tower  stands.  This  coincidence  seems  at  first 
sight  incredible,  but  there  the  walls  stand  to  speak  for  themselves ; 
the  construction  of  one  is  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  that  of  the 
other  is  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  plan  of  this  Forum  given  by  Palladio  shews  that  the  northern 
end  and  the  eastern  side  were  perfect,  but  at  the  south-east  comer 
it  was  left  unfinished.  The  building  was  more  complete  in  his  time 
than  it  is  now,  but  we  have  enough  remaining  to  shew  the  accuracy 
of  his  plan.  He  represents  the  wall,  with  the  niches  for  statues  on 
the  inner  side  of  it,  as  perfect  from  the  north  end,  until  we  arrive  at 
that  south-east  comer,  and  then  the  wall  is  broken  off,  and  the  line 
marked  by  dots  only.  He  does  not  insert  the  old  wall  behind  it, 
because  that  was  not  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Forum ;  but  there  it 
stands,  a  few  feet  only  behind  the  outer  surface  of  the  wall.  This 
is  now  the  wall  of  a  stone-mason's  workshop  and  warehouse.  The 
part  of  the  old  round  tower  that  remains  joins  on  to  a  piece  of  the 
old  wall  still  outside  of  the  line  of  the  Forum,  and  is  made  into 
a  house,  with  an .  ironmonger's  shop,  in  the  street  outside  of  the 
Forum  of  Augustus,  on  the  eastern  side.  The  stone-mason's  shop 
is  inside  of  that  Forum,  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  large  wall  of 
tufa  of  the  time  of  the  Kings.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  was 
a  house  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  it  is  now. 


**  The  wall  of  the  old  tower  is  in  this 
part  several  feet  behind  it,  as  is  shewn 
in  the  photographs  (Nos.  3153,  3154) 
and  Plate  VI.  ;  in  the  latter  a  plan  is 

{>ut  under  it  to  make  it  more  clear.  Pal- 
adio*s  plan  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus 
does  not  include  this  tower.  The  tower 
and  piece  of  the  old  wall  were  not  part 
of  the  Forum,  though  they  almost  touch 
it  on  the  outside.  It  also  shews  that  the 
wall  of  the  time  of  the  Kmperors,  that 
runs  into  the  old  wall  of  the  Kings,  was 
one  wall  of  a  temple  in  the  Fomm  of 
Nerva.  This  plan  is  used  for  Plate  V., 
and  corrected  by  adding  the  remains 


of  the  old  wall  at  each  end  of  the 
Forum. 

*  A  photograph,  plan,  and  drawing 
have  been  made  of  it.  Another  pho- 
tograph (No.  844)  of  the  other  side  of 
that  wall  shews  the  travertine  wall  ot 
Nerva  running  into  the  great  tufa  wall 
of  a  round  tower  of  the  second  wall  of 
Rome.  A  similar  round  tower  has  been 
excavated  in  1874  in  part  of  the  great 
wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  third  wall 
of  Rome,  shewn  in  No. 3 188.  ITie  refer- 
ences tu  Plates  are  to  those  in  this 
Supplement. 
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The  continuation  of  the  old  wall  went  on  in  a  direct  line  to 
another  of  the  old  towers  of  tufa  remaining  under  the  Tor  de'  Conti ', 
which  is  built  upon  it  This  part  of  the  wall  was  only  destroyed  in 
the  seventeenth  century ;  it  had  a  gate  in  it,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Forum  of  Nerva,  and  there  was  another  wall  and  gate  at  the  west 
end,  as  is  shewn  in  one  of  the  drawings  of  Palladio,  engraved  in 
his  works.  The  Tor  de'  Conti  was  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
second  wall  of  Rome,  which  there  turned  to  the  west  for  some 
distance,  instead  of  continuing  on  southwards.  This  part  of  the 
wall  remains  under  the  houses,  with  small  arches  cut  through  it, 
now  in  the  shops  on  the  southern  side  of  the  street*,  at  the  west 
end  of  which  is  the  figure  of  Pallas,  or  Minerva  *",  on  the  celebrated 
rich  cornice  built  upon  the  old  wall,  which  was  cased  with  marble 
until  Pope  Paul  carried  the  casing  away  to  make  his  fountain  on 
the  Janiculum,  where  the  marble  could  be  seen  with  the  inscription 
upon  it,  and  the  name  of  Nerva  on  it  The  arch  of  a  gate  is  very 
distinct  in  the  old  wall  behind  the  marble  columns  of  that  temple  (?), 
or  way-side  altar  (?).  It  was  probably  one  of  the  csdicula,  of  which 
there  was  one  in  each  Regio.  This  statue  of  Minerva  stands  at 
another  angle.  The  wall  then  went  on  southwards  to  the  northern 
cliff  of  the  Velia,  but  it  has  been  carried  away  for  building  purposes 
in  this  part  The  cell  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina 
seems  to  have  been  built  out  of  it,  as  it  is  of  tufa,  which  was  not 
the  material  generally  used  at  that  time.  The  Velia  then  formed 
the  continuation  of  the  second  line  of  defence.  This  was  originally 
a  promontory  from  the  Esquiline  Hill,  cut  off  from  it  by  a  wide  and 
deep  foss,  now  called  the  Via  del  Colosseo*.  The  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantine  is  also  cut  out  of  the  Velia  at  its  north-west  comer.  The 
foss  or  valley  on  the  western  side  of  the  Velia  separates  it  from 
the  Palatine,  and  has  the  Clivus  Victorias  made  in  it  The  prin- 
cipal gate  of  the  Palatine  fortress  would  naturally  be  on  the  ridge, 
with  the  approach  to  it  defended  by  the  fort  on  the  Velia,  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  another  on  the  comer  of  the  Palatine  itself  for 
the  westem  side.  This  portion  of  the  Palatine  ^  has  a  great  projec- 
tion from  the  line  of  the  rock,  at  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  the  old  road 
on  to  the  summit  of  the  Palatine  begins  in  the  foss  of  it,  but  soon 

'  See  Photograph  of  the  Plan  and  the  north  end  of  the  wide  part  of  that 

Section  of  this  Tower,  No.  888.  street,  and  looking  towards  the  Colos- 

>  These  can  he  most  conveniently  seum,  can  see  the  trees  growing  on  the 

seen  in  a  cqfi  next  door  to  the  marhle  top  of  the  walls  that  support  the  cliflf 

columns.  on  both  sides,  twenty  leet  above  the 

^  Cornice,  &c.,  Nos.  271,  847.  level  of  the  road. 

*  A  person  standing  on  the  steps  of  ^  Palatine,  south-east  angle,  No.  117. 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Carinis,  at 
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rises  to  the  level  of  the  platform  on  the  surface  of  the  hill.  Part  of 
the  Palace  of  Commodus  (?)  is  built  up  against  the  cliff  and  hides 
it,  but  the  cliff  exists  behind  it.  The  western  cliff  of  the  Velia  also 
remains  distinct,  and  the  earth  is  supported  in  a  vertical  position 
by  the  arcade  or  porticus  of  NeSto,  of  which  the  back  wall  remains 
for  some  distance,  and  four  of  the  upper  arches '.  This  porticus  was 
a  double  arcade  one  upon  the  other  (as  was  Hat  porticus  of  Caracalla 
between  his  Thermae  and  the  Via  Appia,  of  which  there  are  con- 
siderable remains),  but  the  lower  arches  of  Nero  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  a  great  castle  was  erected  there. 
These  four  upper  arches  have  escaped  by  accident  The  wall  then 
turned  to  the  west  under  the  south  end  of  the  Palatine,  against  the 
cliff.  It  is  not  there  visible,  but  the  stones  from  it  seem  to  have 
been  used  for  the  substructure  of  the  Colosseum. 

Further  light  was  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  excavations  of 
1873-74,  under  the  south  end  of  the  platform"^  on  which  now  stands 
the  church  and  monastery  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  Colosseum.  It  has  been  before  observed 
that  these  large  stones  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  each  of  which  is 
of  a  ton  weight,  were  seldom  carried  far,  and  can  generally  be 
traced.  It  was  found  that  this  end  of  the  platform  was  supported  by 
an  ancient  wall  of  concrete,  and  in  the  plaster  on  the  surface  of  this 
wall  are  evident  marks  of  the  large  tufa  blocks  of  a  wall  against 
which  it  had  been  built,  although  the  tufa  wall  has  been  long 
carried  away  ^.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  these  great  stones  had  been 
taken  from  the  old  wall  under  the  Palatine,  part  of  the  Second  Wall 
of  Rome,  and  they  had  only  been  again  carried  across  the  short 
space  in  front  (where  the  old  pavement  remains)  to  the  Colosseum 
itself,  and  used  in  the  substructure  of  that  enormous  building,  in 
the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  passages  from  the  area,  under  the 
corridors.  These  walls  are  largely  built  of  old  tufa  blocks,  but  with 
piers  of  travertine  at  short  intervds,  because  the  builders  were  afraid 
to  trust  the  soft  tufa  to  carry  so  great  a  superstructure.  Archi- 
tects have  long  been  puzzled  to  find  where  so  large  a  quantity 
of  materials  were  obtained  so  rapidly,  and  this  excavation  seems 
to  make  it  evident  that  the  great  blocks  of  tufa  from  all  that  part 
of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome,  that  passed  under  the  south  end  of 
the  Palatine  Hill,  were  used  as  old  materials  for  the  Colosseum. 

*  Porticus,  No.  3162.  great  blocks  of  tufa  are  visible  in  the 

■  No.  3228,  and  Via  Sacra,  PI.  XIT.  photograph,  No.  3154,  and  can  be  seen 

■  The  same  thing  was  observed  in  in  the  pit  by  the  side  of  the  road,  left 
the  excavations  near  the  Porta  Capena  open  in  1875. 

in  1868,  and  the  impressions  of  the 
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The  part  that  went  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  sides  of  the  trian- 
gular earthen  fortress  called  the  Velia,  probably  remains  buried, 
supporting  the  earth  in  a  vertical  position.  The  line  of  the  wall 
then  turns  the  comer  of  the  Palatine,  and  the  lower  cliff  on  that 
side  next  the  Circus  Maximus  is  ill  part  supported  by  it.  A  small 
portion  remains  visible  in  the  gardens  at  the  back  of  the  houses  in 
the  Via  de'  Cerchi";  and  a  little  further  to  the  north,  under  the 
church  of  S.  Anastasia,  are  remains  of  two  square  towers  of  that 
period.  This  is  shewn  in  Plate  IV.  of  Construction  p.  This  tower 
was  at  another  angle.  The  wall  then  went  across  the  valley  to  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  on  which  a  considerable  part  of  it  still  stands, 
now  called  the  Pulchrum  Littus^.  After  following  the  Tiber  from 
the  comer  of  the  Aventine  to  near  the  Capitoline  Hill,  it  then  went 
on  by  the  north  side  of  that  hill,  the  steep  cliff  of  which,  on  the 
northern  side,  was  considered  as  sufficient  protection  for  the  inner 
line  of  defence,  and  this  completes  the  circuit  of  the  second  city 
of  Rome. 

As  it  was  usual  to  have  a  triple  line  of  defence  to  the  arx  or  citadel, 
it  IS  probable  that  there  were  two  trenches,  or  fossce  across  the  level 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  hill  of  Satum  in  the  original  fortifications, 
and  these  afterwards  became  successively  the  Municipal  boundary 
in  that  direction.  We  see  that  there  was  a  small  space  on  the 
southern  side  next  the  Forum,  with  a  wall  and  gate,  which  remained 
till  the  time  of  Varro,  50  B.C.,  with  temples  within  the  enclosure. 
On  the  northern  side  we  might  expect  to  find  a  similar  plan  followed. 
There  can  be  littie  doubt  that  the  streets  which  wind  round  the  foot 
of  the  hill  are  in  the  line  of  the  old  foss.  The  Via  di  Marforio  is 
on  the  eastem  side,  and  the  Via  della  Pedacchia  on  the  northern 
side;  this  would  place  the  "three  temples  under  one  roof,"  men- 
tioned by  Classical  authors  (now  the  church  of  S.  Nicholas  in  Car- 
cere),  in  the  Capitoline,  and  the  foss  would  lead  on  to  S.  Angelo  in 
Pescheria,  the  porch  of  which  is  the  old  Porta  Triumphalis  at  the 
entrance  into  the  City  (the  Temple-Bar  of  old  Rome) ;  the  line  of 
this  foss  would  then  go  on  to  the  Tiber  and  the  Pulchrum  Littus, 
part  of  the  second  wall  of  Rome.  The  third  line,  on  the  northem 
side,  would  be  the  foss  across  the  level  ground  from  the  cliff  of  the 
Quirinal,  near  the  Palace,  to  the  Tiber,  passing  in  front  of  the  Pan- 
theon, and  on  the  line  on  which  the  two  cippi  remain,  one  in  situ^ 
the  other  only  moved  a  few  yards,  so  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
only  extended  the  Municipal  boundary  to  this  old  foss. 

•  Wall  of  Kings,  Photographs,  Nos.  98,  •qq.  »  Towers  under 

S.  Anastasia,  No.  *ioo.  ^  Puldirum  Littus,  No.  159* 


THE  SEVEN  HILLS   OF  ROME, 

As  SEPARATE  HiLL-FORTRESSES. 


A  SUMMARY  of  the  information  given  on  this  subject  in  the  pre- 
vious Sections  seems  to  be  still  called  for^  to  explain  upon  what 
grounds  it  is  said  that  each  hill  was  a  separate  fortified  village  before 
they  were  united  into  one  city  by  Servius  Tullius  •.  This  is  noto- 
rious to  scholars,  but  is  not  generally  understood  by  the  visitors 
to  Rome,  and  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  ruins,  and  to 
make  them  more  easily  understood.  All  the  historical  information 
extant  on  the  subject  is  believed  to  be  already  given,  but  the 
information  to  be  obtained  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
ground  is  perhaps  not  so  clearly  given  as  it  might  be,  and  re- 
quires to  be  brought  together.  It  appears  to  be  evident  that  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  of 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  lived  in  mere  huts,  which  were  open 
to  the  attacks  of  enemies  of  all  kinds,  including  wild  beasts,  and 
a  pack  of  hungry  wolves  would  be  very  formidable  enemies  to  attack 
the  inhabitants  of  such  huts;  for  this  reason  they  were  collected 
together  in  villages,  and  these  villages  were  always  fortified ;  they 
were  generally  placed  on  the  tops  of  hills,  as  being  at  the  same  time 
the  most  healthy  and  the  most  easily  protected.  The  cliffs  round 
the  edges  of  a  platform  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  whether  entirely 
natural,  or  partly  cut  into  a  vertical  form  to  a  sufficient  height  by 
the  hand  of  man,  were  the  best  protection,  as  walls  used  to  resist 
an  attack  of  wolves  must  be  at  least  twenty  feet  high  *.  The  valleys 
were  for  the  most  part  either  swamps  or  covered  with  timber,  as  we 
see  by  the  peat-bogs  in  all  parts  where  the  soil  was  favourable  to 
that  formation ;  and  the  streams,  which  were  the  natural  drains,  had 
been  impeded  by  the  trees  that  had  fallen  across  them ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  Ireland  at  the  present  day,  where  enormous  trees  are  often 
found  that  have  been  embedded  in  those  peat-bogs  for  many 
centuries. 

We  have  it  recorded  that  each  of  the  hills  of  Rome  was  inhabited 


■  The  seven  hills  of  the  earlier  period 
—the  Oppius  Cespius,  &c,  mentioned 
by  Varro — are  too  obscure  to  be  made 
out  in  any  satisfactory  manner. 

^  Part  of  the  modem  village  of  Cas« 
tiglione,  as  it  stood  within  the  ancient 
walls  ot'Gabii  in  1870,  is  a  good  illus- 


tration of  what  a  city  of  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  was  like ;  nothing 
could  be  more  primitive  than  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  peasantry  in  the  Pontifical 
States  at  that  time.  See  Historical 
Photographs,  No.  1582,  and  Plate  L 
of  this  Supplement 
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separately,  in  rapid  succession,  it  is  true,  but  still  each  distinct  from 
the  other;  it  could  not  be  inhabited  without  being  fortified,  for  the 
reasons  just  given.  There  would  not  necessarily  be  walls,  but  the 
soft  tufa  of  Rome  generally  requires  walls  to  support  it  in  many 
parts  in  the  vertical  position  which  was  necessary  for  defence.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  find  remains  of  such  early  walls  against  the 
cliffs  in  many  parts.  These  remains  are  as  often  within  the  line  of 
the  city  of  Servius  Tullius  as  outside  of  it ;  they  are  found  on  each 
of  the  hills;  for  instance,  on  the  Coelian,  at  the  north-west  end 
opposite  to  the  Palatine,  now  in  the  grounds  of  the  monastery  of 
S.  Gregory,  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  such  a  wall  belonging 
to  the  second  period  of  the  Kings,  part  of  concrete,  the  rest  of  the 
large  squared  blocks  of  tufa.  On  the  Aventine  %  in  several  places, 
both  outside  and  inside  of  the  line  of  the  wall  of  the  city,  under 
S.  Balbina,  S.  Sabba,  S.  Prisca,  the  Priorato,  and  S.  Sabina.  On  the 
Quirinal,  in  the  Colonna  gardens  \  and  in  the  garden  of  what  is 
now  thd  King's  palace.  On  the  Viminal,  against  the  cliff  of  the 
valley,  between  that  hill  and  the  Quirinal,  opposite  to  S.  Vitale,  near 
the  new  Via  Nazionale,  where  remains  of  walls  and  towers  are  still 
visible,  of  a  different  and  ruder  kind  than  those  of  Servius  Tullius, 
On  the  Esquiline  the  cliffs  are  concealed  by  walls  of  the  Empire, 
or  of  later  periods,  built  up  against  them.  The  three  coUes  were  the 
least  important  as  fortresses,  being  in  fact  promontories  from  the 
high  table-land  to  the  east,  on  which  the  great  agger  was  made. 

Each  of  these  separate  fortresses  had  its  own  arx  or  citadel, 
which  can  also  be  traced.  That  of  the  Palatine  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  recapitulate.  For  the  Aventine,  the  detached  part  called 
the  Pseudo- Aventine  had  evidently  the  citadel  upon  it.  S.  Bal- 
bina has  scarped  cliffs  on  the  east  and  north  sides  very  distinct, 
with  walls  built  up  against  them,  and  a  foss-way  on  the  western 
side ;  on  the  south  side  the  cliff  is  concealed  by  the  earth  thrown 
up  against  it  to  make  a  hot-bed  for  cultivation.  On  the  Coelian", 
the  square  fortress  near  the  Colosseum,  on  which  the  Claudium 
was  afterwards  built,  was  evidently  the  citadel;  the  scarped  cliffs 
on  three  sides  of  it  are  very  visible,  although  later  walls  have  been 
built  up  against  them,  and  on  the  fourth  side  it  has  a  deep  foss-way 

*  See  Hbtorical  Photographs,  Nos.  fortification  of  the  Sabines.  (See  the 
141,  143,  820,  820,  993,  2085.  Photograph,  No.  21 13.) 

*  This  piece  of  wall  is  of  very  early  •  Nos.  123,  126,  127,  144,  381,  802; 
character,  the  vertical  jointe  are  even  and  Plates  engraved  from  them,  XII. 
wider  than  those  of  Roma  Quadratt  and  XIIL 

It  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  the  original 
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called  the  Clivus  Scauri.  On  the  other  side  of  this  deep  foss-way 
is  another  great  fort,  on  which  the  Villa  Mattei,  now  called  the  Villa 
Celi-Montana,  is  built ;  that  fort,  being  on  the  outer  line  at  one 
angle  of  the  city,  was  an  important  fortress  with  very  high  clifis,  and 
defended  the  approach  to  two  gates', — the  Porta  Capena  on  its 
western  side,  and  another  gate  on  its  southern  side,  the  site  of  which 
is  very  distinct  in  the  narrow  goige  leading  to  the  Piazza  della 
Navicella  from  the  Porta  Metronia  in  the  outer  walL  '  There  was 
probably  a  third  gate  on  its  northern  side  also  in  the  narrow  end 
of  another  goige,  which  was  the  natural  place  for  a  gate,  but  this 
probably  led  into  the  fort  itself.  On  this  site  one  of  the  Cohortes 
Vigilum,  or  barracks  for  the  police,  was  afterwards  built,  consider- 
able remains  of  which  have  been  found  and  described  The  other 
part  of  the  Coelian,  as  a  separate  fortress,  extended  to  the  great  foss 
at  the  east  end  of  the  hill,  which  divided  it  from  the  lAteran,  which 
was  another  separate  fortress  by  the  side  of  the  city,  defending  the 
approach  to  the  gate,  which  was  where  the  church  of  S.  Clement 
now  stands,  and  the  researches  of  Father  MuUooly  seem  to  shew 
that  the  foundations  of  the  church  are  built  upon  the  barbican  of 
the  gate.  For  the  Quirinal,  as  a  separate  fortress,  the  site  of  the 
present  king's  palace  must  have  been  the  citadel.  The  steep  and 
lofty  cliffs  are  very  visible  on  all  sides  of  it,  although  parts  of  the  great 
palace  are  built  up  against  them  in  several  places.  The  Palazzo 
Barberini  was  another  fortress,  and  the  cliffs  of  it  can  readily  be 
traced.  On  the  side  near  the  Hotel  Costanzi,  they  were  very  visible 
when  that  great  hotel  was  being  built,  aboilt  1870.  Another  im- 
portant gate  was  where  the  four  roads  meet,  now  the  Via  di  Quattro 
Fontane  and  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia ;  the  approach  to  this  gate  was 
defended  by  the  two  forts,  one  now  the  Barberini  Palace,  and  the 
other  the  King's  palace.  At  the  north-east  comer  of  this  hill  are 
distinct  remains  of  the  great  horn-work  to  defend  that  weak  part  in 
the  defences  of  the  city,  where  the  House  of  Sallust  was  afterwards 
built,  as  described  in  the  account  of  the  Wall  of  Servius  TuUius. 

For  the  Viminal »,  the  citadel  appears  to  have  extended  from  the 
part  where  the  walls  remain,  before-mentioned,  on  one  side,  to  the 
site  of  the  house  of  Pudens  on  the  other  side,  where  now  the  cliffs 
can  be  distinctly  traced,  with  the  houses  built  up  against  them. 

For  the  Esquiline,  the  site  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli 
appears  to  have  been  the  citadel.  The  cliflfs  are  very  clear,  with 
a  passage  and  steps  cut  through  them,  and  descending  from  the 

'  Nos.  124,  125  ;  and  Plates  (Photo-  '  See  View,  No.  150^  and  Plate 
engravings)  XIV.,  XV.  XVI. ;  Plan  and  Section,  148,  149. 
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high  level  on  which  the  church  stands  to  the  level  of  the  foss  below, 
now  the  street  of  S.  Lucia  in  Selci.  The  remarkable  horn-work  at 
the  south-east  comer,  opposite  to  the  church  of  SS.  Pietro  and  Mar 
cellino,  has  been  described  ^  This  completes  the  seven  hills  of  the 
original  City. 

After  the  Wall  of  Aurelian  was  built  upon  the  outer  m<tnia  of  the 
Kings,  called  by  Pliny  the  c^er  of  the  Tarquins,  the  three  coUa 
(Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esquiline)  were  reckoned  as  one  hill ;  the 
Janiculum  and  the  Vatican  hills  are  then  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
seven  hills,  to  complete  the  mystic  number.  The  Janiculum  was 
included  in  the  Aurelian  Wall,  but  the  Vatican  was  not ;  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  City  by  a  foss-way  only,  until  the  Leonine  city  was 
built  in  the  ninth  century.  Since  that  time  the  Vatican  has  been 
connected  with  the  Janiculum  by  an  enormous  wall  along  the  ridge 
of  the  hill,  and  the  valley  between  that  ridge  and  the  Tiber  was  thus 
included  in  the  city  of  the  Popes,  or  the  modem  city  of  Rome ;  but 
it  is  still  chiefly  garden-ground,  as  was  the  old  city  on  the  hills, 
until  the  new  city  was  built  there  in  1872-75. 

The  Capitoline  Hill. 

The  history  of  the  great  public  building  of  ancient  Rome,  of  the 
time  of  the  Kings,  called  the  Capitolium^  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
original  structure  remains,  as  described  by  Varro,  is  much  disputed 
by  eminent  scholars.  It  seems  therefore  desirable  to  give  some 
further  evidence  fron^  classical  authorities  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  given  in  pp.  31 — 42  of  the  chapter  on  the  Construction  of 
Walls.  The  constmction  is  in  itself  the  best  evidence  to  eyes  accus- 
tomed to  observe  the  different  modes  of  it  at  different  periods,  and 
the  Plates  illustrating  this  building  are  in  themselves  evidence  to  such 
persons.  For  further  evidence  these  references  to  incidental  notices 
are  therefore  given,  in  confirmation  of  the  view  taken  in  this  work. 

That  the  Hill  of  Saturn  was  occupied  by  the  Sabines  at  the  time 
that  the  Romans  fortified  the  Palatine,  has  been  shewn  *,  and  that 
it  was  called  the  Capitoline  Hill  after  the  two  hills  were  united  ^  in 
one  city  and  enclosed  in  one  wall,  as  Dionysius  tells  us,  because  the 
great  building  to  contain  the  Public  Offices  for  the  united  City  was 
built  upon  it' j  but  as  this  is  not  yet  generally  admitted,  and  is  still 

*  See  the  earlier  Sections  of  this  '  See  the  Appendix  to  the  chapter 
Part,  p.  84,  and  Plate  VIII.  of '  this  on  the  Historical  Construction  of  Walls, 
Supplement.  pp.  33 — 36  ;  and  Varro  de  Ling.  L^t., 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  57 — 6a  lib.  v.  c.  7 ;  and  the  references  to  Livy 
k  Dionysius  Hal.,  lib.  ii.  &  5a              in  the  Chronological  Table,  A.U.C.  12. 
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a  point  of  dispute,  a  few  more  authorities  for  it  may  here  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage. 

Pliny  mentions  that  the  Capitolium  was  finished  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus™,  after  the  capture  of  Apiolae.  Scipio  placed  the  tablet  of 
his  Asiatic  victories  in  the  Capitolium^,  Pliny  also  reckons  the 
substructure  of  it  among  the  wonders  of  Rome  <*,  and  says  that  it 
was  in  the  Capitolium  that  ceilings  made  of  gilt  tiles  were  first  used 
after  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  which  afterwards  became  common  in 
private  rooms  and  passages?.  In  another  passage  Pliny  also  men- 
tions that  similagOy  a  kind  of  bread  or  cake  made  from  wheat, 
was  used  in  the  offices  of  the  "Treasury  and  the  Record  Office." 
This  is  a  certain  proof  that  the  two  were  closely  connected,  and 
makes  it  almost  sure  that  they  were  in  the  same  building  4. 

In  the  Mirabilia  Urhis  Roma^  the  Hill  of  Saturn  is  said  to  be 
now  called  Capitolium,  because  the  Senators  assembled  there  to 
deliberate'.  In  the  Graphia  Aurea  Urbis  Roma^  it  is  said  that 
the  Capitol  was  the  head  of  the  world,  where  the  Consuls  and 
the  Senators  deliberated  on  its  government  •. 

Solinus,  who  formed  his  collections  about  a.d.  230,  mentions  that 
the  Sibylline  books  were  destroyed  by  fire  when  the  Capitolium  was 
burnt  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  and  that  before  that  time  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  used  to  consult  those  oracles.  This  shews  that  the  Capi- 
tolium was  the  great  building  which  caught  fire  when  the  body  of 
Clodius  was  burnt  in  the  Senaculum^  which  was  part  of  the  same 
fabric,  called  the  Capitolium^  being  the  place  for  the  chief  public 
offices  throughout  the  time  of  the  Republic,  and  fi'om  this  building 
the  hill  previously  called  of  Saturn,  was  afterwards  called  the  Capi- 
toUneHill^ 

Dionysius  mentions  an  altar  to  Saturn™  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near 


*  Plinii  Nat  Hist,  lib.  iii.  c  9. 
"  Ibid.,  lib.  zxxv.  c.  7. 

*  Ibid.,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  24,  s.  2. 
'  Ibid.,  lib.  xxxiiL  c.  i8. 

4  "Hoc  (similago)  serarise  officinae 
chartarisque  utuntur."  (Plinii  Hist, 
lib.  xviii.  c.  20—22.) 

'  "De  Monte  Satnmali  ^ni  dicitur 
hodU  Capitolium  caput  poptdi  sive  dyi* 
tatum  ...  yd  dicitur  potius  a  capitulo, 
quia  iH  conveniebant  senatores  sicut 
ciaustrales  in  capitulo."  (Mirabilia, 
ap.  Codex  Urbis,  ed.  Urlichs,  p.  144.) 

*  "  Capitolium  erat  caput  mundi  ubi 
Consules  et  Senatores  morabuntur  ad 
gubemandum  urbem."  (Graphia  ap. 
Codex  Urbis,  ed.  Urlichs,  p.  12a) 

*  "Deinde    constituta    ab   Ascanio 


Longa  Alba,  Fidense  Aricia,  Nola  a 
Tyriis,  ab  Eulioensibus  Cumse,  ibidem 
Sibyllse  sacellum  est,  sed  ejus  quae  re- 
bus Romanis  quinquagesima  olympiade 
interfuit  cujusque  ubrum  ad  Comelium 
usque  Sullam  pontifices  nostri  consule- 
bant:  tunc  enim  una  cum  Capitolio 
igni  absumptus  est:  nam  priores  duo, 
Tarquinio  Superbo  parcius  pretium  offe- 
rente  quam  postukbatur,  ipsa  exuperat, 
hujus  sepuloirum  in  Sicilia  adhuc  ma- 
net"  (Solini  Collectanea  rerum  memo- 
rabilinm,  recognovit  Th.  Mommsen. 
Berolini,  1864.  Svo.,  p.  38.) 

■  See  sect.   iv.   pp.  57  —  60;   and 
Appendix  to  Construction,  pp.  33 — 

54- 
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the  ascent  that  leads  from  the  Forum  to  the  Capitolium,  and  that 
the  hill  was  called  the  Satumian  Hill'.  He  also  says  that  at  a  later 
period  a  temple  was  built  on  the  same  spotx,  Aurelius  Victor  says 
that  the  building  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  in  which  the  money  was 
kept,  was  called  in  his  time  {hodie)  the  Treasury  of  Saturn ».  Servius 
mentions  the  Temple  of  Saturn  as  adjoining  to  {juxta)  the  Temple 
of  Concord  •.  He  also  assumes  its  connexion  with  the  Tabularium. 
Varro  states  that  in  his  time — 

"Three  traces  of  it  (the  Oppidum  of  Satomia,  on  the  Tarpeian  HUl)  still  re* 
main ;  the  Temple  of  Satam  in  the  gorge,  and  the  gate  which  Junius  calls  the 
Satumian  gate,  now  called  Pandana,  are  there,  and  walls  of  buildings  behind 
the  Temple  of  Saturn  are  designated  in  some  laws  relating  to  private  edifices 
in  the  postern  of  this  wall  ^" 

*  Postern  of  this  wall*  (that  is  to  say — Postern  of  the  city  or 
fortress  on  the  hill  of  Saturn). 

That  the  Senaculum  or  Senate-house  was  in  this  great  public 
building,  and  that  the  Temple  of  Concord  was  only  the  entrance  to 
it,  and  the  place  from  which  the  decrees  were  given  out,  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
Pertinax,  by  Julius  Capitolinus,  in  the  Scriptores  Historic^  Augusta. 

«  When  he  had  come  by  night  from  the  camp  to  the  Senate,  and  had  ordered 
the  cella  of  the  Senate-house  {curia)  to  be  opened,  and  the  door-keeper  could  not 
be  found,  he  seated  himself  in  the  Temple  of  Concord  . .  .  immediately  then  all 
the  magistrates  with  the  Consul  came  to  the  Senate-house  {curia)  and  saluted  as 
Emperor  Pertinax,  who  had  entered  by  night  ^" 

The  directions  by  Vitruvius  for  a  Forum  in  a  Roman  dty  are  as 
follows ;  they  are  evidently  in  imitation  of  the  Forum  Romanunu 

''A  Treasury,  a  prison,  and  a  Senate-house'  {curia)  ought  to  adjoin  the  Forum, 
but  so  that  the  magnitude  of  their  proportions  should  correspond  with  it  The 
Senate-house  especially  should  be  proportionate  to  the  dignity  of  the  town.  If  it 
is  a  square  building,  its  height  may  be  determined  by  adding  half  as  much  again 
to  its  width.  If  oblong,  its  length  and  width  may  be  added  together,  and  half  of 
the  sum  so  obtained  may  be  allowed  for  the  height  under  the  ceiling.  *' 


*  Dionys.  HaL,  Antiq.,  1.  L  c  34. 
y  Ibid.,  vi.  I. 

*  "iGdes  quoque  sub  clivo  Capito- 
lino,  in  ^uo  pecuniam  conditam  habe- 
bat,  seranum  Satumi  hodieque  dicitur." 
(Aur.  Victor,  Origo  gentis  Rom.,  c  3, 
•.  6.) 

*  Servius  in  ^neid,  lib.  ii.  v.  116. 

*  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.,  lib.  v.  c  7, 
p.  48 :  see  the  passage  quoted  in  note  f, 
p.  43,  of  Appendix  to' Construction. 


«  "DeCastrisnoctecumadSenatum 
venisset  et  cellam  Curiae  jussisset  ape- 
riri  neque  inveniretur  sedituus,  in  tem- 
plo  Concordise  resedit .  . .  statim  ergo 
omnis  magistratus  cum  Consule  ad  Cu- 
riam venerunt,  ingressumque  Pertina- 
cem  nocte  imperatorem  appellaverunt." 
(Julius  Capitolinus  Pertinax,  c.  4.) 

'  VitruYius,  de  Architectura,  lib.  ▼• 
c.  a. 
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Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  iEneid  of  Virgili  explains  the 
Tabularium : — 

**PopuU  Tabularia^  is  the  place  where  public  records  are  kept  He  fVugil) 
alliides  however  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  in  which  also  the  treasury  had  been, 
and  where  were  deposited  the  deeds  which  were  executed  by  parents  on  under* 
taking  the  care  of  their  children.*' 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  of  these  ancient  hill-fortresses 
would  require  an  enclosure,  or  wall  of  enceinte^  according  to  the 
universal  principle  of  fortification,  which  seems  to  be  natural,  as 
the  same  is  found  everywhere.  This  outwork  would  consist  of 
a  wall  of  earth  and  a  great  wide  and  deep  foss,  and  the  earth 
thrown  up  firom  this  would  be  thrown  on  the  outer  side,  thus  making 
a  wall  of  earth.  This  we  are  expressly  told  by  Varro'  was  accord- 
ing to  the  Etruscan  rite,  and  that  the  bank  was  called  a  wall  (murus). 
There  would  also  necessarily  be  a  similar  foss  on  each  side  of  the 
aggeres  of  Servius  Tullius,  both  his  great  agger  on  the  eastern  side  of 
THB  City,  and  his  short  aggeres  to  connect  the  hill-fortresses  together 
into  one  city.  The  foss  round  the  castle  at  Exeter,  as  the  capital 
dty  of  the  county  of  Devon,  which  remains  open,  is  as  wide  and 
as  deep  as  the  great  fosses  in  Rome  in  various  parts,  of  which 
we  have  so  many  traces,  as  across  the  middle  of  the  Palatine 
Hill  on  the  southern  side  of  Roma  Quadrata,  and  the  one  cutting 
off  the  Velia  from  the  Esquiline  Hill.  It  also  is  evident  that  there 
was  one  round  each  of  the  hills,  and  that  the  buildings  erected 
afterwards  within  the  line  of  these  great  fosses  and  walls  would 
be  considered  as  on  the  hill,  and  were  so  mentioned.  Thus  on 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  Varro  again  b  mentions  the  Temple  of  Saturn, 
and  the  Postern  Gate  of  Saturn,  as  if  on  that  hill,  and  yet  they  are 
evidently  not  on  the  hill^  but  within  the  outer  wall  of  it,  on  the 
southern  side.  It  is  clear  that  the  paved  street  called  Clivus  Capi- 
tolinus  was  made  in  the  foss  on  that  side,  and  enclosed  the  temple 
and  the  gate,  probably  built  one  within  the  other  upon  the  bank  of 
earth,  called  either  tnurus  or  mania.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
hill  also,  the  Via  della  Pedacchia  is  made  in  the  foss,  and  the  Via  di 
Tor  de'  Specchi  is  a  continuation  of  it ;  the  three  temples  under 
one  roof  ^,  now  the  church  of  S.  Nicholas  in  Carcere,  would  there* 
fore  be  reckoned  as  in  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Other  difficulties  in 
the  Regionary  Catalogue  may  be  explained  in  the  same  manner. 

Portions  of  the  scarped  clifb  of  these  andent  hill-fortresses  may 

*  Senrius  in  Virg.  Georg.,  ii.  502.         • .  •  Satumia  Porta  •  • .  Privatis  pft* 

'  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.,  L  v.  c.  32.  rietes  postici  muri." 

C  Ibid.,  L  ▼.  c.  7.  <*Satumi  Fanum        ^  Pietas,  Spes,  Juno  Sospita* 
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be  seen  in  several  places,  if  looked  for;  a  portion  is  left  open  on 
the  side  of  the  new  road  up  to  the  Piazza  del  Campadoglio,  made^ 
in  1874,  and  behind  the  houses— on  the  north,  under  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  in  the  Via  della  Pedacchia,  the  house  No.  15 » — on  the  south, 
the  part  called  the  Tarpeian  rock,  under  which  Tarpeia  is  supposed 
to  have  been  buried  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  being  then  the  place  of 
public  execution ;  for  as  there  was  no  gate  there,  she  could  not  have 
stood  there  to  have  the  shields  thrown  upon  her,  instead  of  the 
armlets  or  torques  of  the  warriors. — On  the  Coelian,  near  the  church 
of  S.  Gregory,  opposite  to  the  Palatine,  and  within  the  line  of 
Servius  TuUius,  and  therefore  before  his  time,  as  after  he  enclosed 
THE  City,  this  wall  would  no  longer  be  required  excepting  to  sup- 
port the  earth. — On  the  Quirinal,  in  the  Colonna  gardens,  perhaps 
included  in  the  same  line,  but  of  earlier  character  than  his  time, 
as  is  seen  by  the  very  wide  vertical  joints. — On  the  Aventine  a  very 
fine  piece  remains,  not  of  his  time,  but  earlier^ — On  the  Palatine 
the  lower  wall  at  the  foot,  on  the  western  side  \  has  been  described 
as  part  of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome. — On  the  Viminal  there  are 
remains  of  a  wall  and  tower  against  the  cliff,  opposite  to  S.  Vitale 
and  near  S.  Lorenzo  in  panis-pema". — There  are  also  ancient  horn- 
works  to  the  Quirinal  and  the  Esquiline,  but  these  may  belong  to 
the  great  work  of  Ser/ius  Tullius  \ 

In  various  parts  of  the  great  outer  bank  of  the  Tarquins  ®,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  great,  arduous  and  necessary  work,  and 
on  which  the  aqueducts  were  carried,  and  the  Wall  of  Aurelian  was 
afterwards  built,  there  are  remains  of  the  old  tufa  walls  used  as  old 
materials  for  foundations,  and  sometimes  for  towers  also  ^. 

The  Palatine  Hill. 

After  the  two  hills  were  **  united  in  one  City  and  enclosed  in  one 
wall,"  the  Velia  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  fortifications  j  it  had 
originally  been  a  promontory  from  the  Esquiline  Hill,  but  in  order 
to  complete  the  line  of  defence  of  the  united  city,  it  was  cut  off  fi'om 
that  hill  by  a  very  wide  and  deep  foss,  through  which  the  Via  del 
Colosseo  now  passes.  From  that  time  this  small  hill  was  always 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  Palatine.     Dipnysius  mentions  the  Velia 

'  Photos.,  No.  3253.  plebis  manibus  fiiceret,  essetque  labor 

^  Photos.,  Nos.  790,  791.  mcertuxn  longior  an  periculosior,  pas- 

*  See  Photos.,  No.  98.  sim  conscita  nece.*'    (Plinli  Nat  Hist, 
"■  Photos.,  Nos.  148,  149,  15a               xxxvi.  24,  3.) 

"  Photos.,  Nos.  153,  154.  p  See  the  Plates  of  the  Walls  and 

•  *'  Cum  id  opus  Tarquinius  Priscus     Gates  of  Rome. 
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as  a  high  hill  commanding  the  Forum,  and  that  Marcus  Horatius, 
the  colleague  of  Brutus,  gave  oflfence  to  the  people  by  building 
a  house  upon  it,  which  he  consequently  removed  to  the  foot  of  it^. 
This  could  only  be  on  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  which  was  made  on 
the  north-west  slope  of  the  Velia.  This  is  therefore  also  part  of 
the  Palatine  Hill,  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  include  some 
notice  of  the  buildings  upon  it  in  the  account  of  the  Via  Sacra,  than 
in  one  of  the  Regiones  to  which  they  belong,  the  boundary  of 
which  in  this  part  is  very  doubtful.  Dionysius  also  says '  that  the 
iEdes  Penatium,  or  temple  (?)  of  the  household  gods,  was  here, 
most  probably  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  between  the  Arch 
of  Titus  on  the  north,  the  Colosseum  on  the  south,  the  Porticus 
liiviae  on  the  east,  and  the  cliff  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Palatine 
Hill  on  the  west,  are  considerable  ruins  (excavated  in  1874).  Of 
these  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  the  Via  Sacra. 

The  Coelian"  Hill. 

The  site  now  occupied  by  the  Villa  Celimontana  has  evidently 
been  an  early  fortress  on  that  promontory  of  the  hill  (as  has  been 
described  at  p.  207) ;  the  other  promontory  was  the  southern,  on 
which  the  Ckudium  was  afterwards  built  The  barrack  of  the  fifth 
corps  of  the  Vigili  would  naturally  be  placed  in  this  strong  position, 
where  the  remains  of  it  were  found. 

The  Lateran  Palace  also  evidently  stands  on  the  site  of  a  de- 
tached fortress  by  the  side  of  the  City,  but  not  part  of  it  The  great 
foss  between  the  east  end  of  the  Coelian  Hill  and  the  Lateran  has 
a  tomb  of  the  first  century  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Lateran  and 
outer  side  of  the  foss  ^  and  remains  of  another  tomb,  also  of  the 
first  century,  on  the  inner  bank  of  the  foss.  This  is  now  under  an 
arch  that  supports  the  modem  road  going  from  the  Santi  Quattro 
Coronati  to  the  Lateran,  close  to  the  bank  that  goes  across  the  foss 
to  carry  the  aqueduct  and  the  road.  As  no  interment  was  permitted 
within  the  City^  it  is  evident  that  the  Lateran  was  not  in  the  City  at 
that  time,  that  is,  not  until  the  time  of  Aurelian,  who  extended  the 
boundary  of  the  City  to  his  new  wall,  built  in  part  upon  the  older 
mcmia^  the  outer  bank  of  the  Tarquins.     The  Lateran  was  probably 

4  Dionys.  HaL,  Ant  Rom.,  v.  19.  *  See  the  Chapter  on  Tombs,  and 

'  Ibid.  *  This  name  is     Photo.,  No.  175. 

now  spelt  Celian  in  Rome, 
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on  the  Coeliolum,  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  reckoned  as  on 
the  Coelian.  This  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Sixtos  V.,  as  appeals 
by  the  translation  of  the  Mirdbilia  Urbis^  published  under  his  aus- 
pices. The  guide  to  the  Antiquities  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  this 
book,  mentioned  in  the  title-page  given  below  ^  is  by  M.  Andrea 
Paladio  (or  Palladio),  who  afterwards  became  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect, the  reviver  or  imitator  of  the  old  Roman  style,  named  after 
him  the  ''  Palladian  style."  In  this  work  the  Lateran  is  distinctly 
called  ''  nel  Monte  Celio."  This  most  energetic  Pope  and  his  en- 
gineers also  mistook  the  water  first  brought  into  Rome  by  Hadrian, 
and  afterwards  by  Alexander  Severus,  for  the  celebrated  Marcian 
water,  though  the  springs  of  the  one  are  under  La  Colonna  (or 
Labicum)  and  near  Gabii,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  while 
those  of  the  Marda  are  near  Subiaco«  and  about  forty  miles 
from  Rome. 

*  Lx  Cosx 

Maravigliosx 

Dkll'  Alma  Citta* 

Di  RoiCA, 

Dove  si  Teggono  il  movimento 

delle  Guglie,  e  gli  Acquedutti  per  condurre 

I'Acqoa  Felice^ 

Le  ampler  e  commode  strade,  fiitte  i  benefido  pnUioo, 

dal  Santissimo  Sisto  V.  P.  O.  M. 

£t  si  tratta  delle  Chiese,  rappresentate  in  disegno  da  Gieionimo 

Frandno,  oon  le  Stationi,  e  Reliquie  de'  Corpi 

Santi  die  vi  sona 

Et  Qn  TVattato  dd  modo  d'acqvistare  rindnlgenze. 

La  guida  Romana,  die  insegna  fadlmente  ^  i  Foiastieri  k  ritroTaie  k 

piii  notabili  cose  di  Roma. 
Li  nomi  de  1  Sommi  Pontefid,  Imperatori,  e  altri  Prindpi  Christiani 
II  nmnero  delle  Panrocchie,  e  Compagnie  che  sono  in  Roma. 
L' Anticbita'  di  R0MA9  fareremente  racoolta ;  e  on  discorso 

sopra  li  fuochi  degli  antidu. 

Nuovamente  coiretti,  e  puigati  da  mold  erroxi,  et  ampliate  dal 

Reverendo  Padre  Fra  Santi  di  Sant'  Agosdno. 

Con  priyilegio  dd  Sommo  Pontefice. 

In  Venetia,  Per  Girolamo  Frandno,  libraro  in  Roma, 

al segno ddja Fontei  mdlxxzvul 

The  name  of  M.  Andrea  Paladio  is  ^ven  In  the  title-page  of  the  tract  at  the 
end,  althou^  not  in  the  general  title,  and  is  spdt  with  one  /.  Bnt  this  is  a  re- 
print at  Venice  of  the  original  edition,  published  at  Rome  in  1575,  in  which  the 
name  is  q>dt  conectly  PmatUo^  bat  that  edition  had  not  the  sanction  of  Sixtus  V. 
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SoMB  further  account  of  the  important  excavations  made  in 
x868,  1869,  and  1871,  in  the  valley  between  the  Coelian  and  the 
Aventine,  seems  to  be  called  for  in  this  volume,  without  waiting 
for  the  publication  of  the  other  portions  of  the  work, — the  Aque- 
ducts and  the  Regiones,  in  which  they  are  mentioned  *.  By  means 
of  these  excavations  it  was  dearly  proved  that  Servius  TuUius  did 
not  build  one  continuous  wall  round  the  city  of  Rome,  of  seven 
miles  in  extent,  as  is  commonly  said,  and  is  shewn  upon  German 
and  English  maps  of  Rome,  following  the  conjectures  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  miscalled  the  ''Roman 
Traditions,"  in  this  matter.  What  he  really  did  is  what  any  military 
engineer  would  naturally  do,  and  what  common  sense  seems  to  re- 
quire,— ^he  made  use  of  the  previously  existing  fortified  hills,  the 
scarped  cliffs  of  which  were  the  chief  defences,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  that  age,  and  he  made  short  aggsres  across  the  valley,  from 
the  cliff  of  one  hill  to  that  of  the  opposite  one ;  and  he  carried  his 
short  agger^  with  the  gate  in  it,  as  high  up  the  valley  as  he  could, 
in  order  that  the  promontories  on  the  ends  of  the  two  hills  might 
have  forts  placed  upon  them  to  defend  the  approach  to  the  gate, 
as  was  clearly  shewn  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  valley. 

To  demonstrate  this  plain  fact,  seven  pits  were  dug  in  a  line 
across  the  valley,  from  the  foot  of  the  Coelian  on  the  east  to  that 
of  the  Aventme  on  the  west  In  each  of  these  pits  the  c^tr  was 
found,  with  the  aqueducts  carried  upon  it,  and  with  a  wall  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  agger^  or  great  bank  of  earth.  In  the  first  pit, 
close  under  the  Coelian,  remains  of  the  Porta  Capena  and  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Via  Appia  were  found  ^ ;  the  exact  site  of  this  is  marked 
by  a  mediaeval  tower  at  the  east  end  of  the  gardener's  house  in  the 
garden  of  the  monks  of  S.  Gregory.    That  brick  tower  is  actually 

*  These  plans  and  drawings  appeared  ^  See  Plates  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X., 

In  the  Archaologia  of  the  Soaety  of  of  this  Supplement,  and  Photos. ,  Nos. 

Antiquaries  of  London,  in  volume  forty-  *i  138  to  *  1 143,  222 1,  2222. 
two^  tor  1869. 
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built  upon  an  old  tower  of  tufa  of  the  time  of  Servius  TuUius,  which 
had  fonned  the  western  side  of  the  gate-house.  The  old  tufa  wall 
is  visible  in  the  interior,  the  exterior  has  been  concealed  by  brick. 
The  pavements  were  at  two  levels,  the  upper  one  having  been  made 
when  the  level  of  the  street  was  altered.  The  same  thing  has  oc- 
curred in  many  other  excavations  in  Rome,  in  the  line  of  the  old 
foss-ways :  in  one  case  it  is  still  left  open,  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa 
Volkonski,  where  the  two  pavements,  one  several  feet  over  the 
other,  can  still  be  seen  \  The  second  pit  was  inside  of  the  tower^ 
to  shew  the  tufa  wall  more  plainly ;  the  third  was  just  at  the  west 
end  of  the  gardener's  house,  between  that  and  the  present  road, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  old  road,  but  considerably  to  the  west  of  it^ 
In  this  pit  the  two  aqueducts  were  more  perfect  than  in  any  of  the 
others ;  they  are  carried  on  the  agger  from  east  to  west  Another 
very  ancient  aqueduct  passes  under  them,  and  under  what  is  now 
the  gardener's  house,  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  which  the  water 
runs  from  south  to  north**.  The  fourth  pit«  was  on  the  western 
side  of  the  present  road,  in  waste  ground  belonging  to  the  Munici- 
pality (just  at  the  south  end  of  the  rope-walk).  In  this  the  agger 
and  the  wall  were  very  distinctly  visible,  and  some  building  of  the 
time  of  the  Republic  made  against  it,  and  passing  under  the  present 
road,  which  is  comparatively  modem.  This  pit  was  re-opened  in 
1874-75,  and  a  low  parapet  wall  built  round  it,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Municipality,  who  promise  to  leave  it  open  for  the  benefit  of 
future  antiquaries  and  scholars  who  visit  Rome. 

The  fifth  pit  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Almo  (now  called 
the  Marrana),  in  the  same  vineyard  as  the  Piscina  Publica,  but  at 
the  north  end  of  it,  and  on  the  bank  which  is  here  still  ten  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  on  the  north  side '.  Here  again  the 
wall  and  the  aqueduct  were  found  on  the  bank,  and  here  also  are 
two  of  the  tall  brick  piers  of  the  aqueduct  of  Trajan,  of  which  two 
others  are  seen  in  the  gardener's  house  before  mentioned.  These 
piers,  in  a  line  from  the  Coelian  to  the  Aventine,  standing  on  the 
bank,  indicated  the  line  of  the  agger  before  the  excavations  were 
made,  but  this  was  not  then  understood. 

The  sixth  pit  was  near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Aventine  b,  and 
close  to  the  Piscina  Publica,  at  the  point  where  a  branch  went  from 


*  See  No.  355.  «  See  Nos.  iioo,  1136. 

'  See  the  account  of  the  Lnpercal,  and  the  water  of  S.  Geoige,  p.  7,  of 
this  Supplement 

•  Nos.  1164,  I165,  1x66.  '  No.  1289.  V  No.  128S, 
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the  aqueduct  into  a  great  reservoir  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  belonging 
to  the  Piscina  Publica,  attached  to  which  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
swimming-bath  supplied  by  the  aqueducts,  now  forming  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  vine3rard  between  the  piscina  and  the  road.  The 
aqueduct  was  here  very  distinctly  visible ;  a  man  could  go  into  the 
specus:  the  branch  turned  sharply  to  the  south  from  the  main  line, 
which  went  on  along  the  northern  cliff  of  the  Aventine  towards  the 
reservoir  under  the  cliff,  further  to  the  west  and  nearer  to  the  Tiber. 
This  main  line  is  still  visible  (in  1875)  at  another  point,  in  an  old 
stone-quarry  under  S.  Sabba,  where  seven  different  branches  of  the 
aqueducts  cast  their  surplus  water  into  the  oldest  and  deepest  of 
them  aU,  the  Aqua  Appia.  Considerable  excavations  were  again  made 
there  in  1875,  and  the  old  specus  was  shewn  very  distinctly,  some* 
times  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  and  in  other  parts  built  of  the  large 
square  stones  in  the  style  of  the  Walls  of  the  Kings.  (See  the  Chap- 
ter on  the  Aqueducts.)  The  seventh  and  last  pit  was  in  the  Piscina 
Publica  itself,  in  the  lower  chambers  of  the  piscina  (in  its  strict 
sense  as  the  filtering  place),  with  the  wall  between  two  chambers 
and  the  small  holes  through  that  wall  \ 

Another  of  the  short  aggeres  of  Servius  Tullius  passed  under  the 
church  of  S.  Clement'  high  up  in  the  valley,  between  the  other  side 
of  the  Coelian  and  the  Esquiline.  In  the  excavations  of  1873  for 
building  the  new  quarter  of  the  city  on  the  Coelian,  a  continuation 
of  this  wall  was  found  on  the  same  line  joining  on  to  the  cliff,  close 
to  the  church  of  the  Sand  Quattro  Coronati,  which  is  evidendy 
built  on  the  site  of  an  old  fortress  to  protect  that  gate.  The  si^e 
of  the  outer  gate  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Avendne  is  more 
disdncdy  marked  by  the  remains  of  the  forts  on  each  of  the  hills, 
on  the  promontories,  to  protect  the  approach  to  that  gate'.  There 
was  no  outer  wall  in  this  part  between  the  Pseudo-Avendne  and 
the  Tiber  until  the  dme  of  Claudius.  The  site  of  an  ancient  gate 
may  also  generally  be  disdnguished  by  its  being  evidendy  at  the 
narrow  end  of  a  gorge  in  the  hills,  and  also  where  four  roads  meet 


^  These  pits  were  left  open  for  several 
months,  but  were  then  filled  up  again. 
"While  they  were  open,  the  whole  line 
of  the  f^gger  and  wall  of  the  City  of 
Semus  Tullius  was  marked  out  by 
numbers  placed  at  intervals  on  the 
waUs,  eitner  within  sight  of  one  an- 
other, or  within  easy  reach,  with  the  sites 
and  the  probable  names  of  the  gates. 
No  one  has  yet  published  a  correct 
plan  of  THK  City  of  Rome,  with  the 


walls  and  gates  of  Servius  Tullius.  Ott 
all  the  pUns  hitherto  published  the 
wall  is  made  continuous  across  the  end 
of  each  vaUey,  which  is  certainly  not 
correct;  each  gate  was  brought  high 
up  into  the  vaUey  to  the  narrow  end 
of  a  gorge. 

'  See  the  Photograph  of  this  con* 
struction,  No.  1263. 

'  See  the  cliAs  on  which  these  forts 
stood,  in  Nos.  141, 820^  829,  993,  2085. 


2 1 8  Aggeres  of  Servius  Tullius. 

■-■  ■ 

at  that  point  The  Porta  Collina  must  have  been  near  where  the 
workhouse  now  stands,  in  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  which  is  still  a  foss- 
way  for  some  distance,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  old  roads  from 
the  Porta  Salaria  or  the  Porta  Nomentana;  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Via  di  Porta  Pia  is  entirely  modem.  There  are  considerable 
remains  of  the  fort,  or  **  horn-work  V  to  protect  the  approach  to  this 
gate  on  the  north  side,  a  great  earthwork  upon  which  the  house  of 
Sallust  was  afterwards  built,  and  his  circus  made  in  the  foss ;  his 
gardens  were  extensive,  and  occupied  part  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  foss  and  of  the  drcus.  This  earthwork  is 
much  stronger  than  the  others,  because  there  was  no  outer  wall  to 
defend  this  part  of  Rome :  there  was  a  gap  left  between  the  Prae- 
torian Camp  and  the  Pincian  Hill.  This  was  always  the  weakest 
part  of  the  defences  of  Rome,  the  point  at  which  it  was  repeatedly 
taken  in  the  sieges.  The  great  aggi^,  about  a  mile  long,  extended 
from  the  cliff  of  the  Quirinal  at  this  point  to  that  of  the  Esquiline, 
between  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  Lateran.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
it  has  now  been  cleared  away,  in  1873  and  1874,  to  make  level 
ground  for  the  new  City  of  Rome  on  the  hills.  This  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  first  error  of  bringing  the  railway  station  within 
the  great  agger^  instead  of  keeping  both  tlie  railway  and  the  station 
on  die  outer  side  of  it,  which  would  have  saved  a  great  expense^ 
and  would  have  been  equally  convenient. 

The  great  horn-work  at  the  north  end  of  the  great  agger  of  Servius 
TuUius  has  been  previously  described  \  with  the  house  of  Sallust  built 
upon  it  It  is  near  the  junction  of  that  a^er  with  the  Quirinal  Hill, 
the  natural  cliff  of  which  fonned  the  defence  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  City ;  and  the  artificial  cliff  made-  by  the  agger  and  the  wall 
built  up  against  it,  was  the  defence  on  the  eastern  side,  to  the  junc« 
tion  with  the  Esquiline  Hill.  At  that  point  there  seems  to  have 
been  another  great  hom-work,  on  which  the  house  of  Maecenas  was 
built  The  cliff  of  the  Esquiline  carried  on  the  defence  of  the 
eastern  side  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  valley,  between  that  hill  and 
the  Coelian.  At  that  angle  there  was  another  remarkable  fort  pro- 
jecting from  the  line  of  the  cliffs  and  wall  already  described  ™.  The 
line  of  defence  then  goes  up  the  side  of  that  valley  as  far  as  the 
site  of  the  present  church  of  S.  Clement,  where  one  of  the  short 
aggeres  and  walls  across  the  valley  was  made,  and  part  of  the  wall 
remains  under  the  church,  which  seems  to  be  built  on  the  barbican 
of  the  gate  (as  has  been  said). 

^  See  Plate  VIIL  of  this  Supplement,  and  the  Plan,  No.  •Z^ ;  House,  Nos. 
I54>  380,  1016;  Views,  Nos.  1022,  2110.  »  P.  84.  "  P.  74- 


ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


Errata. 
/.  13,  Une  9.  always. 
Jbid^t  Une  16.  often  called  in  Scripture. 
/.  14,  nott  a.  Gabii  within. 
/.  19,  line  29.  Dionysius     states    that 
Tarquinios  Prisois  was  the  first. 

Jbid.^  note  a.  may  now  be  seen  within. 

/.  24,  note-y,  Septem  montinm. 

/.  28,  Une  28.  And  those  places  which 
are  situated  upon  the  hills,  and  are 
strengthened  by  nature  herself  with 
precipitous  rocks,  and  which  [there* 
fore]  require  but  little  protection,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  fortified  by 
the  river  Tiber. 

p,  28,  note  g.  Dionys.  Ant,  lib.  ix. 
p.  68. 

/.  30,  Une  II.  fix  them  transversdy  by 
means  of  trunks  of  trees,  and  fill  up 
the  Yoids  with  earth.  On  this  first 
foundation  they  lay  a  layer  of  broken 
rocky  in  large  firagments. 

jhiiLt  Une  2a  stones  and  wood. 

/.  68,  noU  d.  locus. 

JHtL^Uneid.  ovis  locum. 

Jbid,,  Une  22.  via  dexteriorem. 

Ibid,,  Une  24.  Cepsius. 

md,,  note  e.  urbe. 

/.  69,  Une^  EsquinaL 

Jbid.Jtne^  Qnitiaris. 

/•  73,  Une  la  who  could  neither  form 
Uie  Ustudo  [with  their  shields],  nor 
pass  the  fossae,  with  the  machines 
called  elephants. 

Ibid.,  Une  %$.  ••They  called  [certain] 
towns  tnta,  because  they  fortified 
them  with  [earthwork,  so  that  it 
should  more  resemble  a  wall.  The 
earth  which  they  threw  out  into  a 
heap  they  called  aggeres,  and  what 
was  contamed(?)  in  the  agger  [they 
called]  a  walL  That  which  was 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying 
they  called  munus,  by  which  they 
enclosed  the  city,  from  which  [word] 
'munus'  [comes]  murus,** 

p.  74,  noU  m,  /.  3.  triplices  milliarios. 


Corrigenda. 

usually. 

therefore  sometimes  called. 

Gabii  under. 

Dionysius  has  misunderstood  the  legend 
he  has  repeated,  the  existing  walls 
of  Roma  Quadrata  contradict  this. 

could  long  be  seen  under,  they  have 
recently  been  destroyed. 

Septimontinm. 

Some  parts  of  these  walls  standing  on 
hUls  and  being  fortified  by  nature 
itself  with  steep  rocks,  required  but 
few  men  to  defend  them,  and  others 
were  defended  by  the  Tiber. 


Spelman's  Dionysius,  bk.  ix.  c  68, 
voL  iv.  p.  X23. 

fix  them  together  transversely  by  means 
of  trunks  of  trees,  and  fill  up  the  void 
with  earth,  except  in  fAX>nt,  where 
the  intervals  are  filled  with  large 
stones,  and  when  these  are  well 
cemented,  &c. 

stones  and  wood  aUemately. 

lucus. 

ovislucun. 

via  dexterior, 

Cespius. 

mbSi 

Esquiline. 

liHtiaris. 

who  either  not  knowing  how  to  form 
mantelets  to  protect  those  who  filled 
up  the  ditch,  or  any  siege  engines 
(Helepoleis). 

From  their  fortifying  (memio)  towers 
to  make  them  safe,  came  the  word 
mesnia.  From  their  heaping  up  {ag" 
gero)  the  earth  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications,  came  the  word  aggeres, 
because  the  mesrus  was  to  keep  in 
the  earth  {manio],  firom  manus; 
from  mctnus  comes  marue^ 


triplices  milliarias. 
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Errata  et  Corrigenda, 


Errata. 

/.  83,  line*j.  "A  terrible  fire  held  Rome 
bound  for  two  nights  and  a  day,  the 
whole  of  the  ground  between  the 
Salinae  and  the  Porta  Carmentalis, 
with  the  streets  of  ^quimaelius  and 
Jugarius.  In  the  Temple  of  Fortune 
and  of  Mater  Matuta,  and  of  Spes 
outside  the  gate,  the  wandering  fire 
burnt  many  things  both  sacred  and 
profane." 

Ibid,,  line  18.  Salaria. 

Ibid,^  line  26.  god. 

Ibid,,  nottTU  a  quo. 

p,  84,  lin€  28.  de  Conti. 

p,  85,  line  la  Fontinalia. 

Ibid,,  line  15.  figure  of  a  bird. 

Ibid,,  note  g.  Fontinalia. 

Ibid,,  lib.  V.  c.  3. 

Ibid,,  noteV,  "CoUis  Salutaris  quarti- 
cepsos  sedem  Quirino :  collis  Salu- 
taris quarticepses  adversum  est  pila 
Nans  (al.  Honoris),  sedem  Salulis." 
(T.  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.,  lib.  v.  c.  8). 

p,  86,  note  p.  procul  porta  CoUina. 

/.  87,  line  23.  must  have  been. 

/.  88,  n<fte  x.  inde  fluunt  qusedam  alter- 
nibos  locis. 

Ibid,,  lib.  i.  c.  17. 

/.  90,  li$ie  2a  I  would  lay  a  wager. 

/.  91,  note  L  Nsevia. 

Ibid,,  note],  mancupis (manuscriptis?). 

/.  92,  Une  4.  where  the  goddess  of  that 
name  also  was  worshipped. 

Ibid,,  noten,  Salaria. 
/•  93»  »<^^  o.  Eurinae  pervenit 
p.  94,  line  34.  This  name  may  proba- 
bly be  an  error  of  the  scribe  for  Car- 
mentalis,  the  site  of  which  agrees 
with  the  position  described. 

/.  93,  mfte  X,  line  7.  andim. 
Jbid,,  notey,  add 
p,  94,  line  8.  Annona. 
p,  104,  line  33.  The  Capitolium  of  the 
Romans,  &c. 

/.  106,  line  II.  4)ertenitns. 
Ibid.,  line  22.  Senate-house- 
/.  108,  line  27.  looked  upon  the  risbg 
of  the  sun. 


Corrigemia, 

"  A  terrible  fire  at  Rome  lasted  for  two 
nights  and  a  day ;  all  between  the 
Salinae  and  the  Porta  Carmentalis 
was  levelled  to  the  ground,  with  the 
M»lian  level  and  the  Vicus  Jugarius, 
and  the  temples  of  Fortune,  and  of 
Mater  Matuta  and  of  Spes ;  and  the 
fire  spreading  far  outside  the  gate, 
burnt  many  things  both  sacred  and 
profJBme." 

Salinae. 

goddess. 

a  qua. 

dei  Conti. 

Fontanalia. 

the  bird  ospray. 

Fontanalia. 

lib.  vL  c.  22. 

"  Collis  Salutaris  qoarticeps  adversum 
est  Apollinar.  in  sedem  Salutis." 
(T. Varro  de  Ling.  Lat,  lib.  v.c  51.) 


pugnatum  baud  procul  porta  Collina. 

may  have  been. 

inde  fluunt  qusedam  altioribus  lods. 

lib.  i.  c.  18. 

he  offered  to  lay  a  wager. 

Naevius. 

manidpiis. 

from  having  once  been  held  by  an 
owner  so  called. 

Salinse. 

Furinse  pervenit 

The  Porta  Triumphalis  is  known  by  the 
remains  of  it,  to  have  become  now 
the  porch  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria, 
the  Porta  Flumentaiis  must  have  been 
in  the  line  of  the  road  on  the  bank  of 
the  river. 

audin. 

See  Note  G,  p.  loi. 

the  market 

On  this  subject  see  the  Note,  p.  156, 
and  that  on  the  Architectural  History 
of  the  City  of  Rome,  p.  148. 

perterritus. 

Senate. 

Therefore  the  Senate-house  proper  was 
due  cast  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  my  Plan  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill  shews  that  the  Muni' 
cipio,  in  which  the  Senate-house  was 
contained,  is  due  east  of  the  Cafiarelli 
Palace. 


HISTORICAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  ILLUSTRATING 

ROMA    QUADRATA. 


General  View  of  the  most  perfect  part 
of  the  walls  at  the  north-west  comer. 
The  tu£Ei  wall  of  the  time  of  the  Kings 
is  here  supported  by  concrete  walls  of 
the  Republic  and  brick  walls  of  the 
Empire  built  up  against  it,  and  also 
in  part  upon  it  io6 

Details  of  the  construction  of  this  wall, 
shewing  the  early  character  of  it,  with 
th«  wide  joints  and  rough  surface. 

io8,  779 

Remains  of  Bastions  near  the  north-east 
comer  oi  the  Palatine  Hill,  opposite 
to  the  Tarpeian  rock  (the  nearest 
point  to  the  hill  of  Saturn) ;  these 
have  suddenly  been  left  unfinished. 

1452,  1453 

Part  of  the  southern  wall  of  Roma 
Quadrata,  and  one  of  the  bastions  on 
the  northem  side  of  the  great  foss 
across  the  middle  of  the  Palatine 
HilL  A  corridor,  or  subterranean 
passage,  of  the  time  of  the  Early 
Empire  is  built  up  against  this  wall, 
the  deep  foss  having  been  filled  up 
to  the  level  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  to  make  sufficient  level  space 
for  the  great  state  palace  of  that  pe- 
riod,— ^the  time  of  Domitian. 

2235,  2232 

Remains  of  the  Second  Wall  of 
Rome,  which  enclosed  the  two  hills 
in  one  city. 

Forum  of  Augustus. 

Great  wall  of  tufa  used  for  the  Forum 
of  Augustus,  interior,  with  a  gateway 
of  travertine  inserted  in  it,  and  the 
level  of  the  foss-way  raised  about 
fifteen  feet  265 

The  same  gateway  firom  the  exterior. 

146s 


Parts  of  the  same  wall,  exterior. 

266,881 

Part  of  a  large  round  tower  or  bastion, 
fifty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  thick, 
built  of  tufii,  with  another  wall  of 
travertine,  one  third  the  height,  and 
the  thickness  imerUd  inio  it.  (This 
second  wall  of  travertine  was  the 
division  between  the  Forum  of  Au- 
gustus and  the  Forum  Transitorium 
of  Nerva. )  844 

Head  of  a  gateway  in  the  old  ta£Ei  wall  • 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Foram  of 
Nerva,  used  to  support  the  well- 
known  figure  of  Pallas  or  Minerva, 
long  cased  with  marble,  with  columns 
in  firont;  but  the  old  tufa  wall  and 
arch  of  gate  has  been  preserved.   847 

The  Vblia. 
Part  of  the  cliff  on  the  north-west  side, 
where  it  has  been  cut  away  to  insert 
the  great  Basilica  of  Constantine. 

873 
Part  of  the  west  cliff,  with  four  arches 

of  Nero  built  up  against  it  (on  the 

Sub-Velia  and  Summa  Sacra  Via). 

1062 

Wall  of  tufa  against  the  lower  cliff  of 
the  Palatine,  near  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus.  98 

TuObi  wall  of  a  tower  at  the  north- west 
comer  of  the  Palatine,  on  the  lowest 
level  (now  under  the  church  of  S. 
Anastasia).  748 

The  tufa  wall  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
called  the  Pulchmm  Littus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Almo,  now 
called  the  Marrana.  (This  wall  has 
been  traced  at  intervals  from  this 
point  in  the  Porta  Leoni  on  the 
south,  to  opposite  the  island  on  the 
north.)  159 


222  Photographs  illustrating  Roma  Quadrata, 


Fortifications  on  thb  separate 
HILLS,  before  the  seren  hills  were 
eadosed  in  one  city. 

The  Avbntinb. 

There  are  considerable  remains  of 
the  separate  fortifications  of  this  liill, 
especially  of  two  forts,  or  promon« 
tories,  to  defend  the  approach  to  the 
gate  between  the  principal  part  of  the 
hill  and  the  smaller  part  of  it,  called 
the  Pseudo-Aventine.  Four  roads 
meet  at  that  gate  (the  Porta  Nseria), 
one  coming  from  Ostia  meeting  one 
firom  the  Palatine,  the  other  going 
along  the  line  of  the  dUr-walls  (now 
from  S.  Prisca  to  S.  Sabba),  and  the 
road  is  a  deep  foss-way  between 
them.  The  most  perfect  y&f*  is  that 
near  S.  Prisca,  where  considerable 
excavations  have  been  made. 

The  wall  has  been  found  nearly  perfect 
in  that  part ;  it  is  fifty  feet  high  and 
twelve  feet  thick,  and  rests  upon  a 
ledge  of  the  tufa  rock  cut  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  outer  bank  of  the 
deep  narrow  foss  are  four  dry  wells 
with  holes  for  steps  in  the  wall,  for 
a  man  to  descend  apparently  for  in- 
terments, and  remains  of  what  seemed 
to  have  been  cinerary  urns  were  found 
in  them.  (Similar  welb  in  the  outer 
bank  of  a  fortress,  with  the  cinerary 
urns  perfect,  have  also  been  found  in 
Aquitaine.)  In  this  piece  of  wall 
two  arches  have  been  msertidzX  some 
early  period,  one  of  which  remains, 
and  the  springing  of  the  other  is 
visible.  These  arches  are  supposed 
to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
brasures for  a  catapult  and  a  balista, 
fixed  in  the  bed  of  concrete  at  the 
back  of  the  wall,  which  is  bnilt  of 
laige  blocks  of  tufa.  749,  790 

Immediately  opposite  to  this,  on  the 
Pseudo-Aventine,  near  S.  Sabba,  are 
remains  of  another  similar  fort,  but 
less  perfect    The  mass  of  concrete 

.  cast  in  layers  being  all  that  remains 


visible,  but  some  excavations  were 
made  at  the  foot,  and  the  cut  stone 
was  found  there  as  on  the  other  side, 
(it  has  evidently  been  carried  away 
as  building  material).  The  deep 
foss-way  passes  between  these  two 
forts,  which  effectually  protected  the 
approach  to  the  gate.  143 

There  was  no  pomeerium  to  the 
Aventine  until  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  because  there  was  no 
outer  waU  to  that  hllLfortress  until 
his  time.  (The  inner  part  of  the 
Porta  Ostiensis  in  the  outer  wall  is 
of  the  time  of  Claudius. )  One  mean- 
ing of  the  word  pomterium  is  the 
space  between  the  inner  and  outer 
wall,  called  by  so  many  nam£s  in 
Utter  times.  There  are  also  some 
remains  of  the  old  tufa  wall  at  in- 
tervals against  the  diff,  on  the  side 
next  the  Tiber,  but  much  concealed 
by  shrubs. 

On  the  Pseudo-Aventine,  near  S.  Bal- 
bina,  there  are  also  remains  of  the 
old  tufa  wall  against  the  cliff,  both 
on  the  east  and  on  the  north  sides, 
but  the  latter  part  of  it  has  been 
mudi  hidden  by  the  earth  thrown 
there  by  Signor  Rosa,  which  he  had 
brought  from  the  Palatine.    142,  862 

On  the  Ccelian  (or  Celian,  as  the 
modem  Italians  spell  it)  there  is 
a  fine  piece  of  the  old  tufa  wall 
against  the  cliff,  near  the  church  of 
S.  Gregory,  not  in  the  line  of  the 
walls  and  gates  of  Seirius  Tullius, 
but  quite  within  it,  just  opposite  to 
the  Palatine. 

The  difi  of  the  Claudinm  extend 
round  three  sides  of  that  devated 
square  space  and  part  of  the  fourth, 
and  indicate  that  this  was  the  arx 
or  dtadd  of  the  Cdian  fortress^  be- 
fore it  was  united  with  the  dty.  The 
ViUa  Celimontana  (formerly  called 
Mattd)  also  has  scarped  difis  on 
three  sides,  and  has  been  an  im- 
portant fort,  defending  the  approach 
to  two  gates.    At  the  east  end  of  the 
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Celian  there  was  a  wide  and  deep 
foss,  which  had  separated  it  from  the 
old  Lateran  fortress;  this  has  been 
filled -up  with  earth  brought  from 
other  parts  during  the  years  1870— 
77*.  The  great  promontory  now 
occupied  by  the  Santi  Quattro  Coro- 
nati,  has  also  evidently  been  another 
FORT  to  defend  the  approach  to  a 
gate  where  the  church  of  S.  Clement 
now  stands,  which  appears  to  have 
been  built  on  the  barbican  of  the 
gate. 

At  the  angle  of  the  valley  formed 
by  the  cliff  of  the  Esquiline  Hill  are 
remains  of  another  similar   fort, 


to  defend   the   entrance  into    the 
▼alley. 

The  three  colUs  being  only  pro- 
montories from  the  high  tableland  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Rome,  hardly  ad- 
mitted of  separate  defences,  and  for 
this  reason  Servius  Tullius  made  his 
great  agger  from  the  north-east  con 
ner  of  the  Esquiline  to  the  east  end 
of  the  Qttirinal,  enclosing  the  Viminal. 
At  this  north-east  comer  of  the  old 
City  there  is  a  very  remarkable  horn- 
work  of  great  antiquity,  of  which 
there  is  a  plan  and  details  in  the 
Supplement,  Plate  VIII. 


Some  persons  complain  of  my  referring  in  this  work  to  photo* 
graphs  that  are  not  engraved  in  the  book ;  the  explanation  of  this 
is,  that  to  have  given  engravings  of  all  the  objects  to  which  I  have 
occasion  to  refer  would  have  doubled  the  price  of  the  book,  which 
is  already  far  higher  than  I  wished  or  intended.  But  people  who 
have  not  been  to  Rome  during  the  time  that  these  excavations  have 
been  carrying  on,  have  no  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  them. 
As  my  work  is  grounded  upon  existing  remains  brought  to  light  for 
the  first  time  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  upon  other  books, 
I  must  refer  to  these  remains  as  my  witnesses,  and  it  is  surely  better 
to  refer  people  to  photographs  which  they  can  see  in  a  public  library, 
or  can  easily  obtain,  than  to  tell  them  to  go  to  Rome  and  see  the 
objects  referred  to.  In  some  instances  the  object  is  no  longer 
visible,  either  being  destroyed  or  buried  again.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  these  photographs  easily  accessible,  and  have  arranged 
them  in  volumes  according  to  the  subjects,  for  which  see  the  fol- 
lowing  list  ^ 


*  A  tomb  of  the  first  oenturjr  on  each 
bank  of  the  foss  is  proof  of  this. 
^  They  can  also  be  had  singly  at 


a-  shilling  each,  of  Mr.  Stanford,  at 
Charing  Cross^  on  sending  him  tki 
numbers. 
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The  Walls  or  the  Rings  on  the  Hills  or  Rome,  and  Similar  \ 

Walls  in  other  Ancient  Cities  or  Italy  roR  Comparison. — 
34  Photographs. 

The  Palatine  Hill. — 30  Photographs. 

The  Walls  and  Gates  or  Rome,  or  the  time  or  the  Empire 
AND  or  THE  Popes. — 30  Photographs, 

The  Historical  Construction  or  Walls,  rROM  the  time  or 
THE  Kings  or  Rome  to  the  Middle  Ages,  shewing  Histo- 
rical Types  or  each  Period. — 32  Photographs. 

The  Aqueducts,  prom  their  Sources  to  their  Mouths. — 
40  Photographs. 

The  Catacombs,  or  Cemeteries  or  Rome,  their  Construction, 
AND  THE  Fresco  Paintings  in  them.  Taken  with  the  Light  of 
Magnesium. — 30  Photographs. 

Forum  Romanum. — 20  Photographs. 

The  Colosseum. — ^44  Photographs. 

Sculpture— Statues. — 30  Photographs. 

Sculpture — Bas-relieps. — 30  Photographs. 

Pagan  Sarcophagl — 30  Photographs. 

Christian  Sarcophagi. — 20  Photographs. 

Mosaic  Pictures  up  to  the  Ninth  Century.    And  prom  the 
Twelfth  to  the  Seventeenth  Century. — 40  Photographs. 

Fresco  Paintings. — 41  Photographs. 

Church  and  Altar  Decorations— Cosmati  Work.— 20  Photo- 
graphs. 

Remains  or  the  City  or  Pompeii.— 20  Photographs. 


The  Bible  or  the  Monastery  or  St.  Paul,  near  Rome,  Described 
and  Compared  with  other  Carlovingian  Manuscripts.  By  J.  O. 
Westwood,  M.A,  F.L.S.,  &c— 38  Photographs. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLANS  AND  DIAGRAMS 

OF  THB 

PRIMITIVE    FORTIFICATIONS. 

PLATE  I. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  ROME. 


Primitive  Fortifications— Plans  and  Diagrams. 


Plate  I. 

General  Plan  of  Rome,  with  the  Walls  of  the  Kings,  of  Aure- 
lian,  and  of  the  Popes. 

In  this  small  Plan  the  hills  are  tinted  grey,  and  the  valleys  left 
white,  with  the  streams  of  water  flowing  through  them,  green ;  the 
Walls  of  the  Kings  are  tinted  red ;  that  of  Aurelian,  with  the  towers, 
is  solid  black ;  that  of  the  Leonine  City  and  the  Hadrianum,  a  thick 
black  line ;  and  that  of  the  Popes  in  black  outline. 

This  plan,  with  the  section  above,  was  taken  originally  from  what 
was  considered  as  the  best  geological  plan  of  Rome.  But  it  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  geological  plan  in  its  present  form,  it  is  only 
intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  City  of  Rome  stands,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  The 
Seven  Hills  have  probably  all  been  originally  promontories,  from 
the  high  table-land  on  each  side.  The  three  Colles,  the  Quirinal, 
Viminal,  and  Esquiline,  clearly  are  so,  and  the  Janiculum  and 
Vatican  on  the  western  side. 

The  Palatine  was  evidently  connected  with  the  Esquiline,  the 
Velia  forming  the  connecting  link.  Geologists  say  that  the  Capi- 
toline  was  a  promontory  from  the  Quirinal  until  it  was  cut  off 
by  a  wide  and  deep  foss,  and  this  seems  probable;  the  foss  was 
widened  by  Trajan  to  make  room  for  his  Forura. 
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PLANS  AND  DIAGRAMS. 
PLATE  II. 

ROMA  PRIMITIVA. 


Primitive  Fortifications — Plans  and  Diagrams. 


Plate  II. 

Roma  Primitiva.  The  object  of  this  Plate  is  to  give  a  more 
clear  idea  of  the  original  City  of  Rome^  both  of  the  first  and  second 
period.  The  first  City  consisted  of  the  Palatine  Hill  only,  of  which 
the  northern  part  was  more  strongly  fortified  than  the  rest  This 
strongest  part,  or  citadel,  was  an  oblong  space  on  the  side  next  the 
Hill  of  Saturn,  of  which  the  Sabines  were  then  in  possession,  and 
were  for  a  time  at  war  with  the  Romans.  This  space,  called  Roma 
Quadraia^  was  the  arx^  citadel,  or  keep  of  the  Palatine  City.  It  may 
have  been  called  Quadrata  either  fix>m  its  oblong  form,  or  because 
it  was  surrounded  by  walls  built  of  large  oblong  blocks  of  tufa,  of 
the  construction  called  by  Vitruvius  Opus  guadratum.  It  had  a  triple 
line  of  defence  round  it  at  different  levels,  as  was  usual  for  the  arx. 
Remains  of  the  wall  against  the  upper  cliff  are  now  visible  on  three 
sides.  This  wall  is  distinguished  on  the  plan  by  a  solid  red  line 
where  it  is  now  visible,  and  by  a  dotted  red  line  where  it  has  been 
destroyed,  but  must  have  gone.  On  the  south,  the  west,^and  the 
north,  parts  of  the  wall  remain  against  the  cliff;  on  the  soudi  side  is 
the  great  foss  across  the  middle  of  the  hill,  called  by  some  a  natural 
valley,  or  intemumtium;  it  was  probably  partly  natural,  but  certainly 
only  in  part,  with  the  cliffs  supported  by  walls  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  foss.  The  Porta  Mugionis  is  near  the  east  end  of  this  foss, 
the  approach  to  it  protected  by  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  spreading 
out  in  a  gorge  as  usual  T?ic  second  City  consisted  of  the  two  hills, 
the  Palatine  and  the  Hill  of  Saturn  inclosed  in  one  wall,  which  is 
also  marked  by  a  red  line,  solid  where  it  remains,  and  in  dots  only 
where  it  must  have  passed.  It  must  have  included  the  Velia  at  the 
east  end,  to  protect  the  approach  to  the  principal  gate,  and  have 
gone  to  the  Tiber  on  the  south-west  in  order  to  keep  open  that 
highway  for  provisions.  The  tufa  wall  of  the  second  period  against 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  called  the  Pukhrum  Littus^  must  have  formed 
part  of  this  line  of  defence,  and  the  small  river  Almo  may  also 
have  formed  a  wet  ditch  for  a  certain  distance.  The  other  streams 
and  marshes  in  the  valleys  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
Palatine  fortress,  before  Uiey  were  collected  in  the  great  drain, 
called  Cloaca  Maxima, 


PLATE  IIL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS 

OF  THE 

PRIMITIVE  FOBTinOATIONS. 
PLATE  I. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  CORNER 

OF  THE  PALATINE  HILI* 


Primitive  Fortifications— Views. 

Palatine  Hill. 


Description  of  Plate  I. 

General  View  of  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
shewing  the  most  perfect  part  of  the  Wall  of  Romulus^  or  of  Roma 
Quadrata,  supported  in  places  by  modem  brickwork  \ 

Walls  of  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  £arly  Empire  are 
seen  built  upon  it  or  against  it 

This  wall  has  been  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  when  perfect,  and  the 
lower  part  which  remains  is  twelve  feet  thick.  It  is  built  against 
a  vertical  clifif  of  tufa,  which  is  visible  in  some  places,  where  the  wall 
has  been  destroyed. 

Behind  this  part  of  the  wall  is  the  remarkable  reservoir  for  rain- 
water, with  the  peculiar  wells  descending  into  it  from  the  top  of  the 
hill,  each  with  a  hollow  cone  at  the  bottom,  corresponding  to 
another  at  Alba  Longa,  shewn  in  Plate  XLV. 

Beyond  this  wall  of  Oj^  quadratum  is  seen  a  lofty  wall  of  Con- 
crete, with  deep  grooves  in  it,  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  in  which 
a  timber  fiamework  has  been  left  to  rot,  and  these  grooves  have 
remained.  This  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  concrete  wall  in  Rome, 
built  at  a  time  when  the  builders  had  no  faith  in  the  strength  of 
lime-mortar,  and  therefore  depended  on  their  wooden  firamework 
for  the  support  of  the  cliff'. 

The  walls  against  the  cliffs  were  not  always  built  at  the  same 
time.  Originally  the  cliffs  themselves  served  as  walls,  but  as  the 
tufa  of  Rome  will  not  long  stand  in  a  vertical  form  exposed  to  the 
Weather,  walls  were  built  against  them  when  they  were  required; 
and  this  depended  on  the  .quality  of  the  tufa^  which  varies  very 
much  in  hardness  and  durability. 

•  See  HbL  Photos.,  No.  105.  *  Reservoir,  Nos.  366%  684*,  764,  765 ; 

Alba  LoDga,  Nos.  1630,  1631,  1939*,  1940*,  3034,  3035.  «  No.  106. 
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PLATE  IV. 


PRIMITIVE  FORTIFIOATIONS. 

PALATINE  HILL. 

PLATE  II. 

WALL  OF  ROMA  QUADRATA  IN  DETAIL. 


Primitive  Fortifications— Views. 


Palatins  Hill, 


Description  of  Plate  IL 


The  Wall  of  Roma  Quadrata  in  detail^  shewing  the  width  of  the 
joints  and  the  rude  construction  \  The  wide  vertical  joints  are  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  walls  of  the  first  period  in  Rome,  of 
tlie  time  of  the  early  Kings.  They  occur  on  the  Palatine  Hill  onfy^^ 
[in  the  walls  of  Roma  Quadrata] :  there  are  remains  of  them  on 
three  sides  of  an  oblong^  space  at  the  north  end  of  this  hilly  in  the 
part  nearest  to  the  hill  of  Saturn,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Sabines 
at  the  time  that  these  walls  were  built 

A  photograph  of  the  wall  of  the  Etruscan  cities  of  Fiesole  or  of 
Volterra,  taken  on  the  same  scale  as  this,  would  be  almost  identical 
with  it.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  walls  of  Tusculum, 
Veil,  Varia,  Lavinium,  and  many  other  ancient  cities  on  the  hills  of 
Italy  of  the  same  period*. 


*  HUt.  Photos.,  No.  779. 

«  With  the  exception  of  one  small 
piece  of  wall  against  the  cliff  of  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  now  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Colonna  Palace,  probably  part  of 
the  city  of  the  Sabines  at  the  same 
early  period.     See  No.  2113. 

'  Quadrata  means  oblongs  i^ot  square. 
In  the  Opus  quadratum  of  Vitruvius, 


the  stones  are  oblong, 

*  See  also  Part  III.,  O>nstruction, 
Plate  I.,  and  Hist.  Photos.,  Fiesole, 
No.  517 ;  Volterra,  Nos.  2394,  2395 ; 
Tusculum,  Nos.  1897, 1898, 1899, 1900; 
Veii,  No.  3174;  Varia  (Vico-Varo), 
No.  1569 ;  Lanuvium,  Nos.  2385, 2386 ; 
Alatri,  Nos.  3348,  3349,  3350 ;  Monte 
Casino,  No.  2130;  Gabii,  No.  1582. 


PLATE  V. 


PEIMITIVE  FOBTinOATIONS. 
PLATE  in. 

REMAINS  OF  A  TOWER  OR  BASTION 
OF  ROMA  QUADRATA. 


Primitive  Fortifications— Views. 


Palatine  Hill. 


Description  of  Plats  IIL 

Rebiains  of  a  Bastion  or  Tower,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  seen 
with  a  concrete  wall  of  the  time  of  tibe  Republic  between  them, 
shewing  that  it  was  left  unfinished,  the  part  built  having  been  used 
as  a  foundation  for  another  building  ^  This  tower  is  immediately 
opposite  to  the  hill  of  Saturn  at  the  nearest  point,  and  just  within 
reach  of  arrows,  whether  thrown  by  bows  or  by  a  catapult^  or  stones 
by  a  balistay  from  that  hill.  This  was  proved  by  some  experiments 
tried  by  M.  VioUet-le-Duc  for  Napoleon  III.  at  Pierrefonds.  He 
had  such  instruments  made  to  try  how  far  they  would  throw  arrows 
or  paving-stones,  and  he  found  that  they  would  throw  one  quite  far 
enough  to  have  knocked  down  a  Roman  in  his  hut  at  this  point 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  bastions  along  this  end  of  the  hill,  begun 
and  left  unfinished,  and  subsequently  used  as  foundations  for  later 
buildings.  This  wall  stands  on  the  ledge  or  platform  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  about  half  the  height  The  bastions  are  against  the 
upper  cliff,  close  to  the  Porta  Romana.  A  few  feet  above  the 
bastions,  with  an  interval  of  concrete  wall,  are  the  bases  of  a  marble 
colonnade  of  the  time  of  the  Early  Empire. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Romans  had  begun  to  raise 
their  wall  higher  at  this  point  ^  when  the  Sabines  declared  war 
against  them,  but  the  plan  was  never  completed  in  consequence  of 
the  sudden  peace,  when  the  Sabine  women  interposed  between  their 
husbands  and  their  fathers.  These  massive  stones,  each  a  load  for 
a  cart,  would  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  removing  them,  and  there- 
fore were  let  alone,  and  afterwards  used  as  foundations  for  other 
buildings  of  the  time  of  the  Republic  or  of  the  Empire,  of  which 
also  remains  are  visible. 

•  Hist  Photos.,  Na  1453  ^  See  Dionysliia. 
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PLATE  VI. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS 

OF  THE 

HILLS  OF  ROME. 

PLATE  IV. 

THE  PALATINE, 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  PoDitm. 


HILLS  OF  ROME. 
The  Palatine. 


Description  of  Plate  IV. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  «,  and  Podium '  or  basement  of 
the  same,  on  the  north  side  of  the  goige,  which  is  on  the  west  side 
of  the  hill,  with  steps  leading  dawn  tow»ds  the  Circus  Maximus; 
they  are  cut  in  the  rofk,  and  are  called  the  steps  of  Cacus.    The 
construction  of  the  walls  of- this  temple  is-  identical  with  that  of 
the  outer  wall,  of  the  large  squared  stones  of  Opus  Quadratum^ 
with  the  wide '  vertical  joints,  which  are  found  nowhere  else  in 
Rome  but  at  this  north  end  of  the  Palatine  Hill.    The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius  is  recorded  ty  Livy  to  have  been  built  in  the 
year  IV.  of  Rome,  to  commemorate  the  first  conquest  of  the  Romans, 
that  of  Caeninum,  and  we  might  therefore  expect  to  find,  as  we  do, 
the  construction  the  same  as  that  of  the  walls,  as  is  shewn  in  these 
engravings.     Roman  topographers  have  been  misled  by  the  name  of 
Capitolium,     Livy  states  that  this  temple  was  built  in  Capitolio 
(Livii  Hist,  i.  lo),  but  in  the  year  four  of  Rome  the  Romans  had 
not  possession  of  the  Hill  of  Saturn,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Sabines,  and  the  great  public  building  called  Capitolium  was  not 
then  built     The  capitol  or  keep  of  the  Romans  at  thai  time  was 
Roma  Quadrata,  on  the  north  end  of  the  Palatine  HilL    Vitruvius 
says  that  the  house  of  Romulus  was  in  the  Capitol,' yet  other  authors 
distinctly  describe  it  as  on  the  Palatine  Hill.     His  words  may  be 
thus  translated: — '^The  house  of  Romulus  in  the  capitol^  by  its 
thatched  roof,  clearly  manifests  the  simple  manners  and  habits  of 
the  ancients."  (Vitruvius,  "  Ancient  Architecture,"  bk.  iL  ch.  i.) 

•  HisL  Photos.,  No.  2237.  '  Not.*  123a,  2238. 


PALATINE    HILL 


TEMPLE    OF  JUPITER    FERETRIUS 


PODIUM    OF   TEMPLE 


PLATE  VII. 
HILLS  OF  BOHE. 

THE  PALATINE. 

PLATE  V. 
Tbuplb  of  Jupiter  Ferktrius,  and  Steps  of  Cacvs. 


HILLS  OF   ROME. 
The  Palatine. 


Description  of  Plate  V. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  atiother  part,  and  the  Steps  of 
Cacus  leading  lip  to  it  from  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
from  the  Pulchrum  Littus  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  «•  These  stepi 
are  cut  out  of  the  rocL 

The  gigantic  steps  of  Cacus  are  among  the.  earliest  legends  of 
Roman  history,  and  the  notices  we  have  of  their  site  agree  exactly 
with  those  lately  excavated.  They  are  expressly  said  to  have  led 
to  the  Tiber.  These  also'  lead  down  to  the  platform  on  which  the 
house  of  Romulus  is  recorded  to  have  stood,  and  it  appears  natural 
that  this  communication  would  be  made  from  his  house  to  the  first 
temple  that  he  built  A  communication  from  the  citadel  to  the 
Tiber  was  also  very  important,  as  that  river  was  the  high  road  for 
the  supply  of  provisions  for  the  garrison.  The  construction,  being 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  earliest  wall,  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  what  was  otherwise  probable,  and  when  the  existing  remains  agree 
in  this  manner  with  the  traditions  of  the  people  and  with  probability, 
they  amount  almost  to  history.  The  words  of  Solinus  are  very  ex- 
plicit, and  exactly  fit  this  locality  : — ^"  Roma  Quadrata  .  .  .  begins  in 
the  area  of  Apollo,  and  terminates  at  the  brow  of  the  steps  of  Cacus, 
where  stood  the  hut  of  Faustulus,  where  Romulus  dwelt,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  these  walls  \"  These  steps  are  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  near  which  also  this  temple  stands,  and  they  lead  down  firom 
the  temple  to  the  platform  on  which  the  house  of  Romulus  stood, 
according  .to  Vitruvius*,  Diodorus^,  Plutarch  \  and  others,  (now 
just  behind  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia,)  which  is  nearly  over  the 
Lupercal 

In  the  lower  view,  which  shews  the  Podium^  or  basement  of  the 
temple^,  an  arcade  is  also  seen  in  the  background,  this  belongs  to 
one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  stables ;  it  is  work  of  the  second  century,  and  not  of  the  time  of 
Caligula,  to  which  it  is  commonly  attributed. 

For  other  Plates  of  the  Palatine  Hill  see  the  Supplement:  Plate  11. 
Sections  of  the  Foss  of  Roma  Quadrata ;  and  III.  Remains  of  the 
Porta  Mugionis ;  The  Lupercal,  Plan  and  Section. 

f  Hist.  Photos.,  No.  2233,  2234,  2235.     J  Dtodoras,  lib.  iv.  c.  21. 
k  Solinus,  c.  i  V.  18.  ^  Plutarch,  Romulus,  c.  2a 

)  Vitruvius,  lib.  IL  c.  I.  *  Hist  Photos.,  No.  223S. 


PALATJNE     HILL 


STEPS    OF    CACUS 


TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER    FERETRIUS 
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PLATE  VIII. 


HILLS  OF  HOME. 
PLATE  VI. 

THE  AVENTINR 
Thb  Ancient  Arx. 


HILLS  OF   ROME. 


The  Aventine. 


Description  of  Plate  VI. 

The  Ancient  Arx  »  is  now  the  monastery  and  reformatory  of  S. 
Balbina,  built  upon  the  old  keep  of  the  Aventine  fortress,  of  which  the 
scarped  cliffs  remain  on  three  sides,  mostly  concealed  by  walls  built 
up  against  them.  The  present  building  was  at  one  time  the  house 
or  castle  of  the  Cardinal,  the  tower  of  which  is  seen  in  the  centre  oi 
the  picture,  over  the  south  side  of  the  castle ;  the  western  side  is 
seen  to  the  right  of  the  picture  standing  upon  the  Wall  of  the  Kings, 
which  is  visible  in  places  on  the  south-west  and  north  side,  and  is 
shewn  in  other  plates.  To  the  left  of  the  picture  is  a  portion  of 
the  church  of  S.  Balbina. 

The  foundations  of  the  tower  are  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  a  por- 
tion of  which  has  been  excavated  and  left  open,  with  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  the  ancient  fortress  going  from  it  towards  the  other 
ancient  fort  under  S.  Sabba ;  but  these  were  two  distinct  fortresses 
with  a  long  interval  between  them,  as  they  are  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  that  part  of  the  hill  called  the  Pseudo-Avendne ;  the  old 
Via  Ardeatina  passes  between  the  two,  and  there  was  a  gate  on 
the  hill  at  this  part  called  the  Porta  Raudusculana. 

This  ancient  fortress  is  visible  from  the  Palatine,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  next  point  to  be  fortified,  to  defend  the  approach  to  the 
original  City  on  that  side ;  and  commanded  two  roads,  the  one  from 
the  south,  where  the  Porta  Capena  was  made,  the  other  from  the 
west,  the  road  from  Ostia  and  from  the  m6uth  of  the  Tiber. 

■  Hist  Photos.,  No.  144. 


PLATE  IX. 


HILLS  OF  ROME. 
PLATE  VIL 

THE  AVENTINK 
Part  of  the  Asx. 


HILLS   OF   ROME. 


The  Aventine. 


Description  of  Plate  VII. 

Part  of  the  Arx.  A  scarped  cliff  under  S.  Balbina,  north  side, 
with  Wall  of  the  Kings,  &a  The  Wall  of  the  Kings  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  to  the  right  of  it  are  arches  of  an  aque- 
duct, that  of  Trajan,  which  came  across  the  valley  from  the  great 
reservoir  on  the  Coelian,  over  the  Arch  of  DolabeUa,  and  was 
carried  over  the  Porta  Capena  before  it  arrived  at  this  point. 
A  little  further  on  to  the  right  it  crosses  over  the  valley  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  Aventine,  and  the  water  was  conveyed 
to  that  part  of  the  arcade  that  remains  near  S.  Prisca,  and  to  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  now  S.  Sabina,  This  interesting  portion  of  the 
Wall  of  the  Kings,  and  th«  arx  of  the  Aventine  fortress,  and  of 
the  aqueduct  of  Trajan,  have  all  been  buried,  to  the  depth  of  ten 
feet,  since  this  photograph  "  was  taken,  by  the  earth  thrown  here  by 
Signor  Rosa,  which  he  had  brought  from  the  Palatine  in  the  exca- 
vations for  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  thus  burying  one  part  of  the 
antiquities  of  Rome  to  shew  another.  If  this  process  had  been  con- 
tinued much  longer  it  bid  fair  to  fill  up  the  valley  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Aventine,  which  some  think  is  a  great  ancient  foss  only, 
as  there  is  no  natural  stream  of  water  through  it ;  but  it  seems  Jtoo 
wide  and  too  deep  to  be  artificial.  The  part  of  the  hill  on  which 
S.  Balbina  and  S.  Sabba  stand  is  called  the  Pseudo-Aventine. 

"  Hist.  Photos.,  No.  802. 
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PLATE  X. 


HILLS  OF  ROME. 
PLATE  VIII. 

THE  AVENTINE. 
Scarped  Cliff. 


HILLS   OF   ROME. 
The  Aventine. 


Description  op  Plate  VIII. 

Scarped  Cliff,  with  the  Castle  of  the  Savelli  built  upon  the  sum- 
mit This  is  on  the  side  next  the  Tiber ;  the  cliff  is  partly  natural,  but 
has  been  scarped  in  places,  and  walls  of  the  large  squared  stones  of 
the  time  of  the  Kings  built  up  against  it^  There  is  a  zigzag  path 
also  down  the  slope  from  the  castle  (now  the  garden  of  the  monks  of 
S.  Sabina),  leading  originally  to  the  Marmorata  and  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  path  has  been  cut  off  to  make  room 
for  modem  buildings.  It  is  shewn  in  one  of  Piranesi's  engravings  as 
over  the  mouth  of  the  Aqua  Appia,  which  is  in  a  cave  under  it ;  the 
entrance  to  it  is  not  quite  visible  in  this  view,  being  too  far  to  the 
right  This  cave  is  also  the  one  called  after  Picus  and  Faunus  by 
some  antiquaries,  and  after  Cacus  by  others.  It  is  the  only  natural 
cave  known  under  the  Aventine.  There  are  wine-cellars  and  stone- 
quarries  excavated  in  different  parts,  but  no  other  natural  cave  is 
known.  At  the  back  of  this  is  a  natural  reservoir  of  water  of  some 
extent,  supplied  by  a  spring,  and  this  pure  water  was  added  to  that 
of  the  Appia  in  the  front  part  of  this  cave.  The  aqueduct  of  Trajan 
also  had  its  mouth  nearly  over  this  cave,  at  a  considerably  higher 
level;  and  there  is  a  vertical  terra-cotta  water-pipe  descending  from 
•t  into  the  front  part  of  this  lower  cave,  as  in  other  parts  the  later 
aqueducts  made  use  of  the  Appia,  which  was  the  lowest  of  all,  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  water.  Some  ancient  building  is  visible  to  the 
left  of  the  view,  which  has  been  built  on  the  slope,  and  vaulted,  and 
remains  of  the  vaults  are  seen :  this  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  aqueduct  of  Trajaa 

"  Hist  Photos.,  Nos.  134,  139. 
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PLATE  XI. 


HILLS  OF  SOME. 
PLATE  IX. 

THE  AVENTINE. 
Wall  or  the  Latins  on  the  Aventinb. 


HILLS  OF  ROME. 
Tub  Aventinx. 


Description  of  Plate  IX. 

Wall  of  the  Latins  on  the  Aventine".  A  portion  with  an 
arch  inserted  at  a  later  period,  but  still  of  an  early  character ;  the 
arch  is  attributed  by  the  local  antiquaries  (apparently  with  reason) 
to  the  time  of  Hanclibal,  when  he  rode  up  to  the  walls  of  Rome, 
and  threw  his  javelin  over  them  in  defiance.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  an  embrasure  for  a  catapult  Behind  it  (as  shewn  in  the 
upper  view)  is  a  mass  of  concrete,  on  which  a  catapult  might  very 
well  have  been  fixed.  The  bed  of  concrete,  with  the  wall  of  large 
blocks  of  tufa  in  front  of  it,  is  twelve  feet  thick,  and  the  height  of 
this  wall  has  been  measured  by  dropping  down  a  measuring  line, 
and  found  to  be  fifty  feet.  The  wall  stands  upon  a  ledge  of  the  tufa 
rock  cut  to  receive  it  In  front  of  it  are  very  remarkable  wells,  fifty 
feet  deep,  on  the  outer  bank  of  the  great  foss.  These  wells  appear, 
on  comparing  them  with  similar  wells  found  in  Aquitaine,  to  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  interment  Cinerary  urns,  with  ashes 
in  them,  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  such  wells  in  Aquitaine. 

The  lower  view  shews  the  outside  of  the  arch,  and  in  that  part  of 
the  wall  the  insertion  is  clearly  seen.  The  arches  are  both  of  tufa, 
but  not  from  the  same  quarry.  The  wall  seems  to  be  made  of  blocks 
cut  from  the  rock  itself  on  the  spot,  the  more  red  kind  of  tufa  comes 
from  a  quany  at  a  short  distance  only,  nearly  under  the  church 
of  S.  Prisca. 

This  wall  is  called  of  the  Latins^  because  Livy  records  •  that  they 
were  settled  on  the  Aventine  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  Rome,  after  the  conquest  of  Alba  Longa ;  and  there  is  a  slight 
variation  in  the  construction  from  the  usual  walls  of  the  Romans  at 
that  period,  the  edges  of  the  stones  being  chamfered  off  as  in  rustic 
work.  There  are  remains  of  a  second  arch  also  inserted  in  the  old 
wall,  probably  one  for  the  catapult,  the  other  for  the  balista. 

■  Hut  Photos.,  Nofc  7"i  749*  79i»  820^  829.  •  Jivu  Hist,  L  33. 


PRIHITIVE   FORTIFICATIONS.  AVENTINE 


WALL  OF  THE  LATINS  OH  THE  AVENTIHE 


WALL  OF  THE  LATINS  ON  THE  AVENTINE 


PLATE  XII. 


HILLS  OF  BOME. 
PLATE  X. 

THE   AVENTINR 

Part  or  the  THERMiC  of  Sura,  and  Section  of  the 

Wall  of  the  Latins. 


HILLS  OF  ROME. 
The  Aventins. 


Description  of  Plate  X. 

Part  of  the  Therma  of  Sura,  the  cousin  of  Trajan,  connected 
also  with  the  Private  House  of  Trajan  and  his  family.  The  specus 
of  an  aqueduct,  with  a  triangular  head,  here  seen  to  the  left  of  the 
views  passes  under  the  south  end  of  the  portion  of  wall  shewn  in 
Plate  IX.,  and  said  to  be  used  for  a  catapult.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  builders  of  the  wall  of  the  Thermae  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  great  Wall  of  the  Kings, 
which  was  probably  buried  in  their  time,  and  not  visible;  for  the 
wall,  faced  with  the  reticulated  work  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  goes 
obliquely  against  the  old  wall  ^ 

The  lower  view  represents  this  section  of  the  old  wall  a  few  yards 
further  on,  it  is  almost  as  early  as  the  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata ;  as 
seen  in  the  section  it  appears  to  be  the  same.  It  has  the  same  wide 
vertical  joints,  but  on  the  surface  of  the  wall  the  joints  are  closely 
fitted  together.  The  old  wall  is  part  of  a  fort  (now  under  S.  Prisca) 
to  defend  the  approach  to  a  gate  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  and 
there  is  a  similar  fort  opposite  to  it  under  S.  Sabba;  only  the  large 
blocks  which  formed  the  facing  have  been  removed  for  building-mate- 
rials, excepting  imdeiground,  where  they  were  found  in  the  excava- 
tions made  to  search  for  them  in  187 1.  These  two  forts  are  at  the 
two  angles  of  a  gorge,  at  the  narrow  end  of  which  was  the  gate,  and 
four  roads  met  at  that  point ;  or  two  roads  crossed  each  other,  one 
going  from  the  Porta  Ostiensis  towards  the  Palatine,  the  other  along 
the  wall  from  S.  Prisca  to  S.  Sabba.  This  road  is  an  old  c^ger^  with 
the  foss  on  the  outside  of  it 

•  Hist  Photos.,  No.  833.  p  No.  789. 


tmiTtVE    FORTIFICATIONS.  AVENTINE 


PART  OF  THE  THERMAE  OF  SURA 


SECTION  OP  THE  WALL  OF  THE  LATINS 


PLATE  XIII. 


HILLS  OF  BOME. 
PLATE  XI. 

THE  AVENTINE. 
Ancient  Fort. 


HILLS   OF   ROMK 
The  Aventine. 


Description  op  Plate  XL 

Ancient  Fort,  with  the  monastery  of  S.  Sabba  built  upon  it 
The  high  situation  of  this  monastery  makes  it  a  very  conspicuous 
object,  and  the  medieval  building  with  the  cloister  is  extremely 
picturesque.  The  old  fort  is  seen  below  the  wall,  it  is  built  of 
concrete  or  rubble-stone  in  layers,  having  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  cast  in  boxes,  like  the  pier  at  Dover.  It 
was  originally  cased  with  squared  stones,  some  of  which  were  found 
at  the  foot  of  it  in  the  excavations  made  for  the  purpose  in  1870, 
and  which  is  seen  in  one  of  the  photographs'.  This  fort  is  at 
the  south-west  comer  of  a  gorge  in  the  hill,  at  the  narrow  end  of 
which  is  the  site  of  a  gate  where  four  roads  meet  On  the  opposite 
comer,  or  the  south-east  angle  of  this  gorge,  are  considerable  remains 
of  another  ancient  fort,  called  the  Wall  of  the  Latins,  shewn  in  other 
views  *>.  These  two  forts  defended  the  approach  to  the  gate,  when 
there  was  no  outer  wall  to  this^part  of  the  City,  and  for  that  reason 
there  was  no  pomosrium  to  the  Aventine  until  tlie  time  of  Claudius, 
who  first  built  an  outer  wall  here. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  hill  beyond  S.  Sabba,  the  city  of  the 
Kings  and  the  city  of  the  Empire  are  identical  for  a  short  distance ; 
the  wall  of  the  Empire  is  built  up  against  the  lower  part  of  a  lofty 
cliff,  which  had  been  scarped,  and  had  formed  part  of  the  original 
fortifications  of  that  hilL  From  that  point  to  the  Tiber  the  wall  of 
Claudius  was  built,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  low  wall  after  the 
old  fashion,  and  was  used  as  foundations  for  the  lofty  wall  of 
Aurelian.  In  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  which  is  near  the  cliff,  and  stands 
in  what  was  the  ancient  foss,  the  two  inner  gates  are  of  the  time  of 
Claudius,  the  outer  one  is  of  Theodoric,  who  repaired  the  gateway 
fortress.  The  wall  of  Aurelian  goes  obliquely  across  this  part  of  the 
great  ancient  foss,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  by  looking  down  upon  it 
from  the  comer  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  plan  of  this  part  of  Rome. 

r  Hist  Photos.,  Nos.  143,  993,  2085,  2086.  «  Plates  IX.  aad  X. 
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PLATE  XrV. 


HILLS  OF  HOME. 
PLATE  XII. 

THE  CCELIAN— NORTH  SIDK 
An  Ancient  Fortress. 


HILLS  OF  ROME. 
The  Ccelian. 


Description  op  Plate  XII. 

Ccelian,  North  side.  —  An  Ancient  Fortress,  now  the 
church  and  monastery  of  the  Santi  Quattro  Coronati'.  It  is  a  bold 
promontory  stitnding  out  from  the  north  side*  of  the  hill,  near 
S.  Clement's.  The  entrance  to  the  monastery  and  church  is  on  the 
top  of  a  steep  road  or  clivas^  by  the  side  of  which  the  ancient  forti- 
fications are'  very  evident,  originally  a  scarped  cliff  only,  but  with 
walls  built  up  against  it.  The  fortress  ori^nally  protected  the  south 
end^  of  the  short  agger  of  Servius  Tullius  across  the  valley,  which 
connected  the  Coelian  fortress  i^th  that  of  the  Esquiline ;  the  wall 
of  the  agger  passes  under  the  altar  end  of  S.  Clement's  church.  In 
the  year  1873,  when  a  new  quarter  of  the  city  was  being  built,  ex- 
tensive excavations  were  made  in  this  part,  and  the  wall  of  Servius 
Tullius  was  found  continuing  on  junder  the  apse  of  the  Church  of 
the  Santi  Quattro,  with  other  remains  of  early  buildings,  some  of  the 
time  of  the  Early  Empire  and  others  earlier.  The  medieval  monas- 
tery has  evidently  been  fortified,  and  must  have  been  a  strong 
fortress  from  its  commanding  position,  on  the  veige  of  a  deep  gorge, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  was  the  Claudium,  and  in  the  valley  or 
gorge  between  them  must  have  been  the  Ludus  Magnus,  which  is 
represented  as  in  the  form  of  a  circus  in  a  Plan  of  Rome  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  form  of  the  valley  is  long  and  narrow, 
and  rounded  at  the  end,  exactly  as  in  a  circus.  The  remains  of  the 
wall  of  Servius  Tullius  here  are  again  as  high  up  the  valley  as  was 
practicable,  and  not  across  the  mouth  of  it,  as  is  shewn  in  all  the 
modem  plans  of  Rome  when  this  wall  is  shewn  at  all  The  name 
of  this  hill  is  now  spelt  Celian  by  the  modem  Italians,  who  do  not 
use  the  diphthong. 

'  Hist  Photos.,  No.  133. 


PLATE  XV. 


HILLS  OF  ROME. 
PLATE  XIII. 

CCELIAN    HILL. 


HILLS  OF  ROME— VIEWS. 
The  Ccelian. 


Description  of  Plate  XIII. 

Ccelian  Hill.  South-west  comer,  shewing  the  scarped  cliff  of 
the  original  keep,  when  that  hill  was  a  separate  fortified  village; 
and  the  wall  of  the  Claudium  built  up  against  it '.  Against  the  east 
wall  there  are  remains  of  an  Exhedra^  or  place  for  seats  for  some 
public  exhibition,  probably,  from  the  situation,  the  Ludus  Magnus. 
The  wall  built  up  against  the  cliff  is  of  the  time  of  the  early  Empire, 
and  it  is  hollow,  having  a  space  of  about  two  feet  wide  in  it,  in 
order  to  keep  the  seats  dry,  and  prevent  the  moisture  from  die  earth 
behind  passing  through  the  wall.  Sometimes  these  hollow  spaces 
are  wider,  and  are  used  for  a  passage.  The  Claudium  is  a  square 
space  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Coelian  Hill,  with  vertical  cliffs 
on  three  sides  of  it,  and  the  sloping  road  called  the  Clivus  Scauri 
on  the  south.  The  Arch  of  Dolabella  is  near  the  south-west  comer 
of  it,  on  the  road  leading  into  it  from  the  east.  On  the  west  side 
a  porticus  or  arcade  of  the  time  of  Claudius  remains  against  the 
cliff.  This  has  probably  been  a  double  arcade,  one  over  the  other, 
although  we  have  only  part  of  the  lower  one  now  remaining ;  the 
whole  square  space  above  would  probably  be  inclosed  by  an  arcade, 
in  the  centre  of  whicli  was  the  Temple  of  Claudius.  Frontinus 
mentions  that  the  great  aqueduct  of  Nero  terminated  at  this  temple, 
and  one  of  the  fragments  of  the  Marble  Plan  of  Rome,  of  the  third 
century,  has  this  porticus  upon  it,  and  the  name  Aquedudum^  and 
steps  represented  \ 

Round  a  temple  of  importance  there  was  frequently  an  area  or 
space  enclosed  by  a  wall,  against  which  was  a  porticus  or  arcade, 
and  the  porticus  was  frequently  a  double  arcade  one  over  the  other. 
In  this  instance  the  lower  arcade  was  built  against  the  cliff  to  sup- 
port it,  the  upper  one  would  face  towards  the  temple,  and  afforded 
a  shady  retreat  in  hot  weather.  The  marks  of  the  arches  of  the 
lower  arcade  against  the  cliff  are  here  distinctly  visible. 

■  Hist.  Photos.,  No.  123.  *  No.  841. 


PLATE  XVI. 


HILLS  OF  BOME. 
PLATE  XIV. 

THE  CCELIAN— SOUTH  SIDK 
An  Ancient  Fortrks& 


HILLS   OF   ROME. 
The  Cceuan. 


Description  of  Plate  XIV. 

CcELiAN,  South  side. — An  Ancient  Fortress,  now  the  Villa 
Celi-Montana«.  This  fortress  originally  protected  the  approach  to 
the  Porta  Capena,  the  southern  entrance  into  the  City.  The 
fortress  stands  at  ati  angle  of  the  hill,  and  has  scarped  cliffs  on 
three  sides  of  it,  with  walls  built  up  against  them.  The  Porta 
Capena  stood  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  it.  On  the  eastern  side  it 
also  protected  the  approach  to  another  gate,  at  the  end  of  a  gorge, 
an  entrance  to  the  Coelian  fortress  itself,  near  which  the  Navicella 
now  stands.  This  gate,  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  City,  was  probably 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the  one  in  the  outer  wall  near  the  same 
point,  Porta  Metronia,  as  in  some  other  instances  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Rome,  and  as  now  in  the  Porta  Angelica  of  the  Leonine 
City.  The  site  of  a  gate  here  is  obvious  to  any  one  passing  through 
it  Near  this  site  was  one  of  the  Cohortes  Vigilum,  or  barracks  for 
the  night-guards;  extensive  excavations  were  made  in  the  garden 
of  the  villa  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  an  account 
was  published  of  the  objects  found,  with  a  plan  of  the  barracks, 
which  were  long  and  narrow  (remarkably  similar  to  the  Vicars'  Close 
at  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  or  a  Cistercian  monastery,  a  airious 
coincidence).  Room  was  provided  rfor  a  considerable  number  of 
soldiers  or  others,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  done  by  a  number 
of  small  dwellings  instead  of  one  large  barrack,  as  was  more  cus- 
tomary. Many  of  the  objects  found  are  preserved  in  the  garden 
and  offices  of  the  villa. 

•  Hist.  Photos.,  No.  125. 
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PLATE  XVII. 


HILLS  OF  BOME. 
PLATE  XV. 

THE    CCELIAN. 
Gorge,  Fort  at  an  Angle. 


HILLS   OF   ROME. 
The  C(elian. 


Description  of  Plate  XV. 

CcELiAN — Gorge,  Fort  at  an  angle,  part  of  the  Villa  Celi- 
Montana^  This  is  another  part  of  the  same  ancient  fortress  as  the 
last,  which  is  a  promontory  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  hill,  the 
end  of  which  is  towards  the  Porta  Metronia  in  the  south  wall,  under 
which  the  river  Almo  enters  Rome ;  on  either  side  of  this  promontory 
is  a  gorge,  cutting  deep  into  the  hill,  one  of  which  is  shewn  in  the 
view.  The  upper  and  narrow  end  of  the  gorge  nearly  meets  in 
the  tongue  of  land  which  connects  this -fortress  with  the  other  large 
square  promontory  on  the  northern  side,  on  which  the  Claudium 
was  built  The  Navicella  stands  on  that  tongue  of  land,  and  close 
to  the  site  of  the  gate  of  this  Coelian  fortress,  at  the  end  of  the 
southern  gorge.  The  Arch  of  Dolabella  also  stands  on  this  tongue 
of  land,  and  was  the  gate  to  the  Claudium,  at  the  end  of  the  gorge 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

At  the  narrow  end  of  this  gorge  there  must  have  been  a  postern- 
gate  when  it  was  a  separate  earthwork,  in  the  early  period  of  the 
history  of  Rome,  but  the  gate  may  well  have  been  of  wood,  though 
It  was  outside  of  the  Porta  Capena.  The  river  Almo  (now  the 
Marrana)  must  always  have  served  as  a  wet  ditch  to  protect  that 
side  of  the  Coelian  fortress.  These  ancient  earthworks  oi  the  early 
period  are  everywhere  indelible,  unless  they  are  built  over  with 
modem  houses.  The  earliest  engineers  who  fortified  a  castle  or 
a  city  always  took  advantage  of  the  natural  formation  of  the  ground 
as  much  as  possible,  as  was  the  case  here. 

J  Hist  Photos.,  No.  124. 
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PLATE  XVIII. 


HILLS  OF  BOME. 
PLATE  XVL 

THE    VIMINAL. 
Rkuains  of  Towers  of  the  Arx  against  the  Cliff. 


HILLS   OF   ROMK 
The  Viminal. 


Description  of  Plate  XVI. 

Remains  of  Towers  of  the  Arx  against  the  Cliff*.  These 
are  believed  to  be  vestiges  of  the  early  fortifications,  when  this 
hill  was  a  separate  fortress,  before  Servius  Tullius  had  enclosed 
the  seven  separate  fortresses  into  one  city.  There  are  remains  of 
buildings  of  the  time  of  the  Republic  built  up  against  them. 
To  the  left  of  the  upper  view  is  seen  the  entrance  to  the  cave, 
which  was  considered  as  a  cave  of  Mithras  when  it  was  dis- 
covered in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  is  recorded  by  Flaminius 
Vacca.  It  had  been  buried  again  and  lost  sight  of,  until  it  was 
again  excavated  in  187 1,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the  character  of 
the  caves  of  Mithras,  which  is  now  well  known.  One  of  the  real 
caves  of  Mithras  was  discovered  about  the  same  time  by  Father 
MuUooly,  nearly  under  the  Church  of  S.  Clement.  The  present 
cave  is  not  large  enough,  and  had  probably  been  an  early  tomb, 
perhaps  afterwards  used  as  a  private  bath-chamber  belonging  to  the 
Lavacrum  of  Agrippina,  which  closely  adjoined  to  it  It  appears 
that  the  arx  or  capitol  of  the  Viminal,  as  a  separate  fortress,  was 
at  this  comen 

The  construction  of  this  wall  resembles  that  in  the  ancient  horn- 
work  in  the  garden  of  Sallust,  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  City, 
on  which  the  house  and  part  of  the  garden  of  Sallust  were  made. 
It  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  or  of  Roma 
Quadrata,  but  this  probably  arises  from  the  different  nature  of  the 
stone,  which  necessarily  affects  the  construction  in  all  cases.  It  is 
where  the  same  building-stone  is  found  that  the  construction  of  each 
successive  period  is  clearly  marked,  but  the  character  of  the  work 
here  is  veiy  early. 

"  Hbt.  Photos.,  Nos.  150,  2080,  2081 ;  Plan,  149*. 
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PRIMITIVE    FORTIFICATIONS.  VIMINAL 


REMAINS  i^F  TOWERS  CjF  THE  ARX  AGAINST  THE   CLIFF 


PLATE  XIX. 

DIAGRAMS 

OF  THE 

CAPITOLIUM, 

CONTAINING  THE 

iERARIUM,  TABULARIUM,  SENACULUM, 

AND    MUNICIPIUM. 

PLATE  I. 

THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  FRONT,  &c. 


CaPITOLIUM,  MUNICIPIUM,  &C. 

Description  of  Plate  L 

The  North  Front,  by  Michael  Angelo.  This  front  faces  the 
>pen  space  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  now  called  Piazza  del  Campi- 
dogliOf  originally  called  the  Area  Capitolina.  On  this  side  the 
btdlding  is  only  two  storeys  high.  On  the  southern  side  (shewn 
below)  it  is  five  storeys  high :  that  front  faces  the  Forum  Romanum. 
In  this  elevation  the  old  walls  are  represented  in  a  dark  tint,  the 
modem  walls  in  a  light  one,  and  this  plan  is  followed  in  the  whole 
of  the  eight  plates  of  this  remarkable  building.  Before  the  time  of 
Michael  Angelo  the  two  upper  floors,  occupied  by  the  Municipality, 
had  always  been  of  wood  only,  and  in  order  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  stone  walls  he  thought  it  necessary  to  fill  up  the  arches  of  the 
Tabularium,  one  of  which  only  has  since  been  opened.  The  tower 
at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  building,  shewn  on  the  right  of  the 
view,  is  medieval.  Michael  Angelo  found  it  there,  and  did  not  dis- 
turb it  Like  all  the  other  ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  this  was 
turned  into  a  castle  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  lower  part  of  this 
had  been  buried  for  centuries,  and  houses  built  up  against  the  walls 
of  this  great  ancient  public  building,  for  which  reason  the  architect 
did  not  consider  the  appearance  on  this  side,  not  expecting  it  to 
be  seen. 

The  ground-plan  at  the  foot  of  this  plate  shews  that  it  is  mainly 
rock,  with  passages  partly  cut  in  it,  and  partly  built  up  against  it. 
The  iSrarium,  shewn  in  front,  was  divided  into  small  square  cham- 
bers by  massive  partitions,  with  one  small  window  in  each ;  this  was 
equivalent  to  the  bank-vaults  for  coin  in  the  Bank  of  England.  It 
is  said  by  Numismatists  that  the  coins  of  Servius  TuUius  were  made 
square,  in  order  to  pack  better  into  these  square  vaults,  and  that 
some  of  these  were  found  there  by  Julius  Caesar  when  he  robbed  the 
Public  Treasury.  The  coins  of  Servius  Tullius  are  common  in  all 
collections  of  coins,  and  are  the  earliest  Roman  coins.  The  straight 
passage  cut  into  the  rock,  to  the  left  of  the  plan,  is  the  staircase  of 
the  iERARiUM,  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  clerks,  mentioned  by 
Cicero  •,  the  ascent  of  which  is  compared  by  him  to  "  climbing  the 
Alps,"  and  the  steps  are  as  steep  as  they  well  could  be.  On  the 
right-hand  side  is  another  staircase,  but  winding,  and  of  easy  ascent, 
leading  up  to  the  Senaculum  or  Senate-house ;  the  passage  leading 
to  these  steps  passes  under  the  platform  of  the  Temple  of  Concord : 
that  of  the  ^Erarium  or  Treasury  passes  under  the  platform  of  the 
Temple  of  Satum. 

■  Oratio  pro  Fonteio,  c.  i.  4. 
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THE   OAFITOLinM. 
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PLANS  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  FLOOR& 
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Description  of  Plate  II. 

Plans  of  the  Second  and  Third  Floors.  On  the  second  floor 
the  Tabularium  is  seen  in  front,  with  various  chambers  behind  it,  the 
walls  of  which  are  of  the  original  construction ;  they  are  now  cellars 
or  warehouses  only.  To  the  left  is  the  present  entrance,  with  the 
modem  staircase  up  to  the  offices  of  the  Municipality;  a  part  of 
the  staircase  of  the  JEiBiium,  for  the  treasury  clerks,  is  also  seen 
within  this,  and  further  back  another  modem  staircase  is  seen  to 
the  left,  for  the  upper  rooms.  On  the  right  is  the  wall  of  sub- 
structure mentioned  with  praise  by  Pliny,  a  part  of  which  has  been 
preserved  from  having  been  long  underground ;  the  upper  part  has 
been  carried  away  for  building-materials,  and  in  front  of  it  the  earth 
has  been  dug  away  to  make  the  modem  sloping  path  and  steps 
down  to  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  so  that  the  wall  is  almost 
undermined. 

The  line  of  the  Section  of  the  southem  portion,  which  forms 
Plate  VIII.,  is  marked  A — B  on  the  plan. 

On  the  third  floor,  under  the  other  on  the  plate,  the  Great  Hall 
OF  THE  Municipality,  marked  N — N,  is  shewn,  with  small  cham- 
bers behind  it,  marked  G  G  G ;  a  small  internal  staircase  to  an 
upper  storey  is  marked  H ;  an  internal  passage  and  offices,  III; 
the  lofty  central  tower,  E ;  small  central  courtyards,  P  P ;  other 
staircase  to  the  upper  floor,  0  0  0;  and  rooms  for  the  astronomer 
in  the  tower,  B  £  B. 
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THE    OAPITOLIUM. 
PLATE  in. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  WEST  AND  EAST  SIDES, 

With  the  Substructure. 
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Description  of  Plate  IIL 

Elevation  on  the  West  Side,  with  the  Substructure.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  building  on  this  side  is  modern ; 
the  ancient  part  consists  only  of  that  which  is  dark  on  the  plate, 
but  the  construction  of  this  part  is  some  of  the  earliest  in  the  whole 
building.  The  central  opening  is  the  present  entrance  to  the  Muni- 
cipal offices,  and  is  in  daily  use.  The  construction  of  the  walls 
belongs  to  the  second  period  of  the  Walls  of  the  Kings,  and  is  part 
of  the  work  mentioned  by  Varro  as  being  understood  in  his  time 
(B.C.  50)  to  have  been  part  of  one  of  the  buildings  that  had  belonged 
to  the  city  of  the  Sabines  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  \  It  is 
far  more  probable  that  it  was  erected  immediately  after  the  union 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Sabines,  for  the  public  offices  of  the  new 
City,  the  future  greatness  of  which  was  foretold  by  the  leaders  and 
kings  from  the  beginning.  For  details  of  the  construction,  see 
Plates  XI.  and  XII.,  or  I.  and  II.  of  the  Photo-engravings  of  the 
Capitolium,  &c.  See  also  the  Plan  and  Section  of  this  comer  of 
the  great  building,  in  Plates  XI.  and  XII. 

Elevation  of  the  East  Side,  with  the  Substructure.  The 
substructure  on  this  side  is  of  much  later  character  than  that  on  the 
western  side,  and  is  of  the  time  of  Sylla.  The  manner  in  which 
the  ground  has  been  cut  away  is  very  clearly  seen  in  this  view^. 
The  medieval  tower  at  the  angle  is  near  to  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus,  and  the  Temple  of  Concord  is  just  under  it,  on  the  south- 
em  side.  For  details  of  the  constmction  of  the  substructure,  see 
Plate  XVII.  or  III.  of  the  Photo-engravings  of  this  building. 

The  line  of  wall  in  a  dark  tint  shews  what  is  left  visible  of  the 
fine  wall  of  travertine^  of  the  time  of  Sylla.  The  earth  has  been  cut 
away  on  a  slope  in  front  of  it,  so  that  it  is  almost  undermined.  The 
east  wall  of  the  building  of  Michael  Angelo  stands  about  six  feet 
behind  this.  For  some  reason  he  shortened  the  building  that  much, 
and  used  the  strong  old  wall,  with  cross  walls  from  it,  as  buttresses 
to  support  the  lower  part  of  this  new  high  wall. 

*  Ter.  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat,  L  ▼.  c.  7. 
^  This  is  also  shewn  more  clearly  in  Plate  VIIL 
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THE   OAPITOLIUM. 
PLATE  IV. 

SECTION  OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST  SIDES, 
With  the  Stairs  of  the  Senaculum  and  of  tub  iERARiuif. 


Capitolium,  Municipium,  &C. 


Description  of  Plate  IV. 

Section  of  East  Side,  with  the  Stairs  of  the  Senaculum. 

The  platforai  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  is  also  shewn  in  front  of 
this,  with  the  passage  under  it  leading  to  these  stairs.  The  section 
of  the  iErarium  is  thus  seen  where  the  steps  are,  over  that  the 
section  of  the  Tabularium.  Behind  this  are  original  vaulted  cham- 
bers, and  over  them  the  hall  of  the  Senaculum,  or  Senate-house, 
to  which  this  staircase  leads ;  the  upper  part  of  this  has  been  de- 
stroyed. To  the  right  are  seen  the  steps  of  Michael  Angelo,  in 
front  of  his  building,  leading  up  to  the  state  apartments  of  the 
Municipality,  with  the  statues;  the  third,  of  intermediate  floor,  is 
between  the  two  storeys,  one  of  ancient  stone  buildings  below,  the 
other  of  modem  buildings  above ;  this  intermediate  storey  was 
much  damaged  by  the  great  fire  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  walls  are  ancient. 

Section  of  the  West  Side,  with  the  Stairs  of  the  ^rarium, 
and  the  Temple  of  Saturn  at  the  foot. 

Under  the  platform  of  this  temple  is  the  passage  to  the  steps  of 
the  iErarium ;  and,  as  we  are  told  that  in  the  time  of  Sylla  the 
^rarium  was  turned  into  the  Temple  of  Saturn ',  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  closely  connected.  Modem  topographers  usually  call  this 
temple  that  of  Vespasian,  but  the  one  in  front  of  it,  which  is  more 
perfect,  answers  equally  well  or  better  to  that,  and  there  is  no  place 
for  the  money  under  it.  The  section  of  the  iErarium  or  Tabula- 
rium is  again  seen  behind  the  temple,  as  also  the  steep  steps,  with 
the  vaults  over  them ;  and  the  offices  of  the  Municipality  above. 
These  steps,  which  are  very  steep,  lead  up  to  the  third  floor,  with- 
out any  door  for  the  two  lower  floors ;  that  part  of  the  great  build- 
ing to  which  they  lead  is  now  under  the  great  state  hall  of  the 
Municipality.     See  the  Plan,  Plate  XI.,  and  the  Section,  Plate  VI. 

*  Solinus,  c  2  i  Servius  in  Virgilii  Goorgica,  v.  502. 
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PLATE  XXIII. 

THE    OAPITOLIUM. 
PLATE  V. 

SECTION  OF  THE  PORTICUS  AT  THE  WEST  END. 

SECTION  AT  THE  EAST  END, 
Shewing  the  Senacvlum. 
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Description  of  Plate  V. 

Section  of  the  Porticus  at  the  West  End,  with  the  Modern 

Stairs. 

These  modem  stairs  are  the  present  approach  to  the  Municipal 
offices.  The  porticus  or  arcade  was  continued  along  the  western 
side  of  the  great  building,  and  is  of  very  early  construction,  but  not 
quite  so  early  as  the  iErarium  and  Tabularium  on  the  southern 
side.  It  was  built  up  against  them  very  soon  afterwards,  and  still 
belongs  to  the  second  period  of  the  Walls  of  the  Kings.  This 
porticus  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Classical  authors,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  great  fire  recorded  by  Tacitus*. 

Section  at  the  East  End,  shewing  the  Senaculxjm,  with 
Modem  Changes. 

This  floor  had  been  much  damaged  in  the  great  fire  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  as  has  been  mentioned ;  only  part  of  this  wall  is  old,  as  it  was 
entirely  disregarded  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  thus  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  it  out  with  any  certainty.  Over  this  are  remains  of  a  great 
hall,  to  which  the  steps  from  the  passage  under  the  Temple  of 
Concord  had  led  up,  (although  the  upper  part  has  been  cut  off). 
The  building  has  been  much  altered  at  this  end,  and  the  present 
wall  does  not  rest  on  the  old  substmcture,  but  a  passage  is  left 
behind  it  It  was  at  one  period  allowed  to  be  inhabited  by  poor 
cottagers ;  and  the  steps  marked  in  the  wall  in  the  centre  of  this 
drawing  lead  up  to  an  upper  chamber,  made  under  the  vault  of 
the  old  halL 

The  lofty  vaulted  chamber  shewn  on  the  right  of  (he  lower  view, 
was  the  vestibule  or  guard-chamber  of  the  Senate-house  or  Curia. 

»  Hist.  L  2,  and  iU.  72. 
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THE   OAPITOLIUM. 
PLATE  VI. 

SECTION  THROUGH  THE  CENTRE, 
With  the  Ancient  Substructure  and  the  Modern  Tower. 

INTERNAL  ELEVATION  OF  THE  TABULARIUM 

AND  iERARIUM, 

With  the  Doors  to  the  Stairs. 
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Description  op  Plats  VL 

Section  through  the  Centre,  with  the  Ancient  Substruc- 
ture AND  the  Modern  Tower.  In  this  section  the  different  levels 
of  the  ground  come  out  very  clearly,  with  the  platform  of  the  Temple 
of  Concord  at  the  foot  to  the  left  on  the  low  level,  the  steps 
of  Michael  Angelo  to  the  right  on  the  high  level,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  old  walls  and  the  modem  ones  marked  by  the  different 
tints.  The  celebrated  tower  of  the  Capitol  in  the  centre  is  modem, 
or  at  least  of  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo ;  it  commands  the  finest 
view  of  Rome,  being  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  City,  and  the 
highest  point  in  it. 

Internal  Elevation  of  the  Tabularium  and  iERARiuM,  wrni 
THE  Doors  to  the  Stairs.  In  this  elevation  the  ancient  work 
only  is  shewn;  the  substmcture  is  also  shewn  in  detail  in  Plate 
XVIII.  or  IV.  of  the  Photo-engravings  of  this  building.  The  door- 
ways, as  will  be  seen,  are  cut  through  the  rock  under  the  iEraiium ; 
and  the  passages  from  these  to  the  foot  of  the  slope  pass  under  the 
iErarium,  having  previously  passed  under  the  platforms  of  the  Temple 
of  Concord,  or  of  Saturn,  before  they  arrived  at  these  doorways. 

The  doorway  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  steps  that  go  up  straight  to 
the  third  floor  (without  any  opening  from  them  until  they  arrive 
there)  has  the  head  of  it  distinctly  visible  over  a  wall  built  up 
against  it  when  the  Temple  of  Saturn  was  rebuilt  The  other  door- 
way is  entirely  concealed  by  the  wall  built  up  against  it  when  the 
Temple  of  Concord  was  rebuilt  But  the  passage  leading  to  that 
door  remains  open  in  the  podium  or  basement  of  that  temple,  and 
the  walls  of  the  passage  are  faced  with  opus  incertum^  or  that  mde 
kind  of  opus  reticulatum  which  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  the 
Republic. 
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THE    OAPITOLIUM. 
PLATE  VH. 

PLAN  ON  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  TABULARIUM. 


Capitolium,  Municipium,  &c. 


Description  of  Plate  VII. 

Plan  on  the  Level  of  the  Tabularium.  Part  of  the  object 
of  this  plan  is  to  shew  the  exact  situation  with  reference  to  the 
Forum  Romanum,  by  so  well-known  an  object  as  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  marked  D  in  the  plan.  This  stands  in  the 
Forum,  and  was  one  of  the  triumphal  arches  on  the  Via  Sacra,  at 
the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  the  Capitoline  HiH  The  Temple  of 
Concord  is  shewn  immediately  behind  this;  that  temple  was  not 
originally  in  the  Forum,  but  in  the  Capitol :  the  boundary  between 
the  two  was  the  paved  road,  made,  as  usual,  in  the  foss  of  the  old 
fortifications  of  the  Hill  of  Saturn.  The  temple  immediately  on  the 
left  of  the  Arch  is  that  of  Vespasian  (usually  miscalled  of  Saturn) ; 
the  one  behind  it  is  that  of  Saturn,  and  in  the  corner^  at  the  angle 
with  a  bend,  is  that  of  the  Dei  Consentes,  or  household  gods  of 
Rome :  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads,  between  the  temples  of 
Concord  and  Saturn,  was  the  gate  of  the  fortress  of  the  hill  of  Saturn; 
this  gate,  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  as  it  then  stood,  and  the  ^rarium, 
form  the  three  buildings  which  Terentius  Varro  states  were  in  his 
time  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the  city  of  the  Sabines,  which 
shews  that  they  were  of  very  early  and  rude  construction.  The 
Temple  of  Saturn  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  Behind  this  are  the 
great  buildings  at  that  level,  with  a  central  court  and  buildings  all 
round  it ;  the  steps  on  the  right-hand  side  are  modem.  The  way 
up  to  the  Capitol  on  the  left  is  also  modem,  (and  is  about  to 
be  destroyed).  The  old  paved  road  passed  under  it,  and  went 
on  as  far  as  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  (now  in  the  garden 
of  the  German  Embassy) ;  and  then  tumed  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
Area  Capitolina. 

The  plan  is  taken  from  Canina ;  the  other  seven  Diagrams  of  this 
important  building  are  from  a  set  of  drawings  prepared  for  the 
Municipality  by  Signor  Rodolph  Lanciani,  with  his  kind  permission. 

The  sloping  path,  with  steps  shewn  on  the  extreme  right,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  passes  over  the  most  pro- 
bable site  of  the  Graecostasis. 
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PLATE  XXVI. 

THE    OAPITOLIUM. 
PLATE  Vin. 

SECTION  OF  SOUTH  FRONT,  LOOKING  SOUTH. 


Capitolium,  Municipium,  &c 


Description  of  Plate  VIIL 

Section  of  South  Front,  looking  South.  The  line  of  this 
Section  is  marked  upon  the  Plan  which  forms  Plate  II.  by  the  line 
A— B.  The  elevation  of  this  part  separately  has  already  been  given 
in  Plate  VI.,  but  this  gives  the  best  general  idea  of  the  whole  building 
—one  of  great  historical  importance  from  its  remote  antiquity,  which 
is  borne  out  by  the  substructure  shewn  in  Plate  XVIII.  (or  IV.  of  the 
Photo-engravings)  of  this  building.  At  the  foot  of  the  Section,  those 
of  the  three  temples  against  the  wall  of  the  ^rarium  are  also  given. 
These  are  above  the  level  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  and  were  origi- 
nally separated  from  it  by  a  wall  or  a  foss,  as  we  have  seen.  The  re- 
mains in  the  Comitium,  recently  found,  are  at  a  considerably  lower 
level,  below  the  base  of  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus ;  and  there 
must  have  been  steps  down  to  it  (though  they  have  not  yet  been 
found,  probably  because  they  are  under  the  modem  road).  This 
building  is  nearly  due  north  of  the  Forum  Roroanum.  The  east 
comer  of  this  front  is  the  north  point  of  the  Fomm.  The  church  of 
S.  Hadrian,  which  is  commonly  said  by  modem  authors  to  be  the 
northem  point,  is  really  north-east  Pliny  expressly  says  *  that  the 
Curia  was  dm  north  of  the  Fomm.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  this 
great  pile  of  buildings  are  the  remains  of  the  prison  of  the  Kings, 
popularly  called  the  Mamertine  Prison.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  buildings  of  the  prison  formed  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
of  which  the  fourth  side  was  open  to  the  Fomm ;  this  would  agree 
both  with  Pliny  and  with  Vitravius. 

Curia  was  probably  another  name  for  the  Senate-house,  the 
highest  law-court,  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  and  the  doorway 
of  it  was  a  few  yards  behind  the  comer  [C  on  the  left,  or  east  side 
of  this  Section],  mentioned  above.  The  door  below,  under  the 
podium^  and  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  could  only  be  for  the  guards. 

•  Plinii  Nat.  Hist,  vii.  66. 
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THE    OAPITOLIUM. 
PLATE  IX. 

SENACULUM,  CURIA,  OR  SENATE-HOUSE. 

A.  PLAN  OF  THE  HALL  OF  MEETING, 

A  UTTLS  ABOVE  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  TaBULARIUM,   BEHIND 

THE  EAST  END  OF  IT. 

B.    PLAN  OF  THE  SUBSTRUCTURE, 

ABOVE  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  MkARIUU. 
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Description  of  Plate  IX. 

THE    SENATE-HOUSE. 

In  the  Capitolium— called  also  Senaculum  and  Curia. 

A.  Plan  at  the  level  of  the  Hall  of  Meeting. 

B.  Plan  of  the  Substructure. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  this  work,  that  although  the  Temple  of 
Concord  was  called  the  Senate-house,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Senate 
were  given  out  on  the  top  of  the  steps  of  that  temple,  there  was  not 
room  for  the  Senate  to  assemble  in  that  building,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  marble  statues  are  also  recorded  to  have  been  placed  there. 
It  is  thus  almost  evident  that  the  temple  was  only  the  entrance  to 
the  real  place  of  assembly  in  the  great  building  at  the  back  of  it, 
but  as  the  communication  has  been  entirely  cut  off,  this  arrangement 
has  not  been  generally  understood.  The  large  hall  itself  has  been 
destroyed,  only  the  walls  of  the  substructure  (B)  remaining  now  as 
evidence;  these  evidently  were  under  a  great  hall,  and  are  cross 
walls  to  support  the  floor  of  it.  At  the  end  next  the  iErarium  are 
stone  steps,  leading  originally  from  a  doorway  under  the  podium  or 
basement  of  the  temple,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  which  remains, 
but  the  doorway  has  long  been  closed  **. 

The  great  hall  was  behind  the  eastern  end  of  the  Tabula- 
rium  (A),  but  with  no  original  communication  from  one  to  the 
other.  There  is  an  opening  (now  made  into  a  doorway)  from  the 
Tabularium  into  the  vestibule  of  the  senate-house,  but  at  a  dif- 
ferent level,  and  wooden  steps  have  been  made  up  to  it  on  both 
sides ;  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  only  an  opening  for  air  to  the 
vestibule.  The  old  steps  now  ascend  from  the  ^rarium ;  another 
flight  of  steps  goes  up  to  the  higher  level  of  this  great  hall  j  these 
evidently  turned  to  the  left,  or  north,  and  so  went  to  the  bade  door 
of  the  hall,  at  the  south-east  comer ;  but  the  whole  building  was 
shortened  by  Michael  Angelo  at  this  end,  though  the  original  wall 
is  left  at  the  lower  level  %  and  a  passage  is  cut  off  between  that  and 
the  building,  and  is  left  open.  The  size  of  the  great  hall  itself  is 
made  clear  by  the  plan  of  it.  There  seems  to  have  been  another 
entrance  or  passage  on  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  temple,  at  the 
comer  where  the  mediaeval  tower  now  stands.  Part  of  this  passage 
is  visible  in  the  inside,  but  has  been  filled  up  with  concrete  by 
Michael  Angelo,  in  order  to  make  a  more  solid  foundation  for  the 
new  upper  building,  at  the  same  time  that  he  filled  up  the  arches  of 
atitporticus^  or  arcade  of  the  Tabularium. 

'  Photos.,  Nos.  3146,  3147. 
*  Photos.,  No.  122,  and  Plate  III.  of  the  Capitolinm  in  voL  L 
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PLATE  XXVIII. 


THE   OAPITOLIUU. 
PLATE  X. 

SENACULUM,  CURIA,  OR  SENATE-HOUSE. 

Sections. 


Capitolium,  Municipium,  &c. 


Description  of  Plats  X. 

THE    SENATE-HOUSE. 
Senaculum,  or  Curia,  in  the  Capitolium. — Sections. 

These  Sections  correspond  with  the  Plans  in  Plate  IV.,  and  the 
two  together  are  a  demonstration  that  this  was  the  real  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Roman  Senate  for  debate,  and  that  the  Temple  of 
Concord  was  the  entrance  to  it  The  fact  mentioned  in  the  text 
on  the  authority  of  the  contemporary  life,  that  the  Emperor  Pertinax, 
when  he  wanted  to  go  into  the  Curia,  or  Senate-house,  at  night,  and 
had  to  wait  for  the  key,  sat  down  in  the  Temple  of  Concord  until  it 
was  brought,  is  a  clear  proof  of  this.  The  hall  itself  was  destroyed 
by  Michael  Angelo,  having  been  much  damaged  by  the  fire  in  his 
time,  but  the  substructure  and  the  vestibule,  with  the  stairs  to  the 
hall  remain,  as  is  shewn  in  the  plan  and  section. 

A.  shews  the  length  of  the  hall,  with  the  substructure  and  the 
vestibule,  and  the  connection  with  the  Tabularium ;  but  the  entrance 
to  it  was  at  a  lower  level,  and  under  the  Tabularium,  passing  by  the 
entrance  to  the  iErarium,  or  Public  Treasury,  to  which  this  was  the 
only  entrance.  By  this  excellent  practical  arrangement  the  olSicers 
of  the  Senate  had  the  complete  control  of  the  money  in  the  Treasury; 
the  clerks  of  the  Treasury  had  to  pass  up  another  staircase,  with  no 
side  doors  in  it,  and  then  through  the  Senate-house,  before  they 
could  obtain  the  money.  The  Roman  army  being  paid  in  copper, 
or  bronze  money,  an  enormous  space  was  required  for  it,  which  was 
provided  in  the  ^rarium,  over  which  a  complete  check  was  put  in 
this  manner.  Some  experience  in  architectural  construction  and  in 
archaeology  was  necessary  to  trace  this  out ;  but  when  once  this  has 
been  done,  it  is  easily  seen,  and  no  account  of  the  Temple  of  Con- 
cord is  complete  without  it 

B.  shews  the  vestibule  with  the  steps,  and  the  connection  with  the 
Tabularium.  This  has  been  partially  shewn  in  the  section  of  the 
Capitolium  as  a  whole,  but  this  part  required  to  be  made  out  more 
in  detail  to  be  fully  understood. 


THE  SENATE   HOUSE,  CURIA  OP  SENACULUM  IK  THE  CAPITOLIUM 
SECTIONS. 


A.  LONatTUDlHAL  WITH  THE  SDBSTRUCTUBE 
THB  VBSTIBDLB  AND  0KB  BAT  OF  THB  TABULABIDU 

B.  AND  C.  THB  VESTIBULE  WITH   THE  STEPS 

LONGITODINAL  AKD  TBANSTER8E 


PLATE  XXIX. 

THE   OAPITOLIUM. 
PLATE  XI. 

PLAN  OF  THE  SOUTH-WEST  CORNER, 


Capitolium,  Municipium,  &c 

Description  op  Plate  XI. 

CAPITOLINE  HILL— CAPITOLIUM. 

FLAN  of  the  south-west^  comer,  with  the  Tabularium  and  the 
Aqueducts,  and  part  of  the  Forum  Romanum. 

A B.  Line  of  Section  through  the  Taipeian  rock. 

C ^D.  Section  on   the   line   from   the  Forum   through  the 

^rarium  and  the  lower  part  of  the  steps. 

a — a — K — 2L.  An  Aqueduct,  —  probably  a  branch  of  the  Anio 
Vetus — part  of  it  cut  in  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

b.  A  well  or  reservoir  of  the  Aqueducts. 

c— c.  Another  branch  of  an  Aqueduct 

d— d.  A  subterranean  passage  cut  in  the  xoA.^  popularly  said  to 
lead  to  a  chamber  under  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  or  square  on  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  as  arranged  by  Michael  Angelo. 

e — e.  Aqueduct  of  the  third  century  on  a  higher  level,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  .^rarium. 

f— £  The  steep  stairs  from  the  door  behind  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
(called  the  secret  stairs  ?)  of  the  ^Erarium. 

g.  Temple  of  Saturn,  called  also  the  iErarium  by  old  authors,  and 
miscalled  the  temple  of  Vespasian  by  some  modem  writers, 
h.  Colonnade  or  Portico  of  the  Dei  Consentes. 
i — ^i.  Platform  of  the  school  of  Xanthus. 
k.  Fart  of  the  temple  of  Concord. 
1 — ^1 — ^L  Clivus  Capitolinus. 

m.  Temple  of  Vespasian — ^miscalled  by  modem  authors  the  temple 
of  Satum. 

n.  Basilica  Julia,  the  northern  part  of  the  platform  of  Augustus, 
which  goes  from  north  to  south,  (with  the  brick  bases  inserted  by 
Signer  Rosa) — ^and  the  travertine  walls  of  Julius  Caesar  across  the 
north  end,  from  west  to  east  (marked  by  a  darker  tint). 

o  o  o  o.  Modem  buidings. 

p  p  p.  Modem  sloping  road  to  the  Campidoglio,  on  a  high 
embankment 

q.  Via  della  Consolazione. 

k  This  is  called  by  mistake  narth-^esi  on  the  Plate. 


PLATE  XXX. 


THE   OAPITOLIUM. 
PLATE  XIL 

SECTION  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  SHEWN  IN  THE 

PLAN  A,  PLATE  XL 


Capitolium,  Municipium,  &c. 


Description  of  Plate  XIII. 

CAPITOLINE  HILL. 

The  Tarpeian  Rock  and  Temple  of  Opis. 

A B.  Section  of  the  Rock  and  of  the  Temple  of  ^rarium 

Opis. 

X.  Small  general  Flan. 
Y.  Plan  in  Detail. 

a.  iEraiium  (?)  or  Temple  (?)  of  Opis. 

bb.  The  rock. 

a  Passage  cut  in  the  rock. 

d.  Aqueduct,  probably  a  branch  of  the  Anio  Vetus. 

e.  Colonnade  of  the  Dei  Consenli. 

f.  Municipium. 

g.  Temple  of  Vespasian, 
h.  Basilica  Julia. 

L  Via  della  rure  Tarpeia. 
k.  Church  of  Consolatioa 
L  Cave  in  the  rock. 


TARPEIAN   ROCK,  AND   TEMPLE   OF   OPIS. 


^  ^iV; 


liv:i^i- 


Plan  and  Elevation. 


PLATE  XXXII. 


OAPITOLINE  HILL. 
PLATE  XIV. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  SOUTH-EAST  CORNER. 


.   I 


Capitolium,  Municipium,  &c. 


Description  of  Plate  XIV. 

CAPITOLINE  HILL. 
Elevation  of  the  South-east  Corner. 

a.  Clivus  Capitolinus. 

b.  Temple  of  Concord. 

c  Site  of  the  Graecostasis  (?). 

d.  Mamertine  Prison — Vestibule,  called  the  Prison  of  S.  Peter. 

e  e.  Subterranean  passage. 

f  f.  Via  di  Marforio. 

g.  Excavation  in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  on  the  line  of  the  Second 
Wall  of  Rome,  at  its  junction  with  this  hill. 

h  h.  Scala  Gemonia  (?),  or  the  Gemonian  Steps  (?)• 

i.  Vestibule  of  the  Senaculum. 

k  k.  Municipal  Offices. 

I.  Wall  of  Travertine,  of  the  time  of  Sylla. 
m  m.  Modem  Steps  of  Michael  Angelo. 

n  n  n.  Portions  of  Walls  of  the  Kings,  excavated  in  1876. 

o.  Mediaeval  Wall  of  Substruction. 

p  p.  Wall  of  the  Primitive  Fortifications. 

q.  Tabularium. 

r.  iErarium. 

s.  Steps  from  the  Passage  under  the  Temple  of  Concord  to  the 
Senaculum. 

I I.  Rock  of  tufa. 

u.  A  stratum  of  sand. 


PLATE  XXXIII. 


THE    OAFITOLinH. 
PLATE  XV. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE  WALLS, 

CONSTRUCTION,  I. 
Part  of  the  Wall  at  the  West  End. 


Capitolium,  Municipium,  &C. 


DESCRIPTIOyN   OF  PLATE  XV. 

Or  I.  OF  Construction. 

I.  Part  of  the  Wall  at  the  West  End. 

This  end  is  the  oldest  part,  the  east  end  has  been  rebuilt  after  the 
great  fire  in  the  time  of  Sylla.  The  construction  of  tlie  iErarium  is 
the  same  as  this  earliest  part,  but  on  the  exterior  a  portion  of  it  has 
been  faced  with  smaller  square  stones,  probably  in  the  time  of  King 
Theodoric%  who  repaired  many  of  the  public  buildings  in  Rome. 
The  original  part  is  now  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Terentius 
Varro,  who  wrote  nearly  a  century  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
says  that  it  was  considered  in  his  time  to  have  belonged  to  the  City 
of  the  Sabines,  on  the  hill  of  Saturn,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans^,  but  the  construction  v& fine-jointed^  as  is  shewn  in  the  pho- 
tograph, and  therefore  of  later  date  than  the  rude  wide-jointed 
masonry  of  Roma  Quadrata  on  the  Palatine*.  All  the  original  parts 
of  this  great  public  building  are  of  the  same  construction.  There  is 
every  probability  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines 
jointly,  to  contain  the  public  offices  of  the  new  City,  when  it  was 
enclosed  in  one  wall.  The  stones  are  cut  with  the  saw,  those  on 
the  Palatine,  in  the  earliest  part  of  Roma  Quadrata,  are  not 

*  See  Plate  XIV.  •»  Hist.  Photos.,  No.  2462.  •  No.  779. 
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PLATE  XXXIV. 


THE    OAPITOLITJM. 
PLATE  XVL 

PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE  WALLS, 

CONSTRUCTION,  IL 

Details  of  one  of  the  Arches  at  the  back  of 

THE   TaBULARIUM. 


Capitolium. 


Description  of  Plate  XVI. 
Or  II.  OF  Construction. 

This  plate  represents  the  details  of  one  of  the  arches  at  the  back 
of  the  Tabularium  \  an  addition  to  the  original  &bric,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  straight  vertical  joints  at  the  junction  of  the  two  walls.  This 
arcade,  by  the  name  oi  forHcus,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Classical  writers.  The  stone  has  been  considerably  eaten  away  in 
parts,  at  the  time  when  that  great  building  was  a  salt  warehouse 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  in  other  parts  the  salt  has  not  reached  the 
stone,  and  it  remains  in  a  genuine  state  and  entirely  unaltered.  It 
is  therefore  a  good  example  of  the  construction  of  the  second  period 
of  the  Kings  of  Rome  ». 

A  wooden  porticus  on  this  side  of  the  great  public  building  is 
mentioned  in  the  vivid  account  of  the  siege  of  it  given  by  Tacitus. 
A  porticus  was  frequently  of  two  storeys,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
there  was  another  storey  built  of  wood  over  this  stone  one,  and 
that  this  upper  storey  was  burnt.  The  more  minutely  the  history 
of  Tacitus  is  examined,  the  more  closely  it  will  be  found  to  adhere 
to  what  is  true  and  natural  under  the  circumstances,  as  fitting  this 
building. 

'  For  the  section  shewing  the  position  of  this,  see  Diagrams,  Plate  V. 

'  Hist  Photos.,  No.  2643. 
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PLATE  XXXV. 


THE    OAPITOLIUM. 
PLATE  XVI L 

PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE  WALLS, 

CONSTRUCTION,  III. 

The  East  End,  as  rebuilt  by  Stlla. 


Capitolium. 


Description  of  Plate  XVII. 
Or  III.  OF  Construction. 

This  plate  represents  the  east  end  as  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  and  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  the  substructure  of  the  Capitolium.  It  appears 
to  have  been  rebuilt  of  the  old  square  stones,  at  least  they  are  of 
the  same  large  size  and  have  the  same  fine  joints  ^. 

In  making  the  new  steps  and  sloping  path  from  the  Arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  the  lower  part  of  this  great  wall  has  been  undermined, 
as  is  clearly  seen  in  this  view^  The  original  steps  from  the  great 
prison  to  the  Senaculum,  or  the  Law  Courts,  were  to  the  north  or 
left  end  of  this  view,  probably  on  the  same  site  as  the  steps  that 
now  go  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  "  Prison  of  S.  Peter." 
Beyond  this,  in  this  photograph,  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  is 
indistinctly  seen  on  the  lower  ground. 

The  very  bold  and  singular  manner  in  which  the  ground  has  been 
cut  away  by  the  municipal  authorities  for  their  convenience,  toge- 
ther with  the  singular  effect  of  looking  down  upon  it,  makes  it  rather 
difficult  to  realise  the  truth  here  at  i&rst  sight  The  earth  on  which 
the  wall  stands  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
one  indication  of  the  enormous  height  of  the  great  public  building 
on  this  side,  which  is  not  often  realized.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Graecostasis  stood  just  in  this  interval.  The  temple  of 
Concord  is  close  round  the  comer  to  the  right,  not  seen  because 
the  comer  of  the  great  building  hides  it  The  doorway  of  the 
Senaculum  and  Curia,  from  which  the  hour  of  noon  was  announced, 
must  have  been  very  near  this  comer,  and  on  the  side  of  it  next  to 
what  we  see.  All  the  lower  part  of  this  fine  wall  was  underground, 
but  there  is  a  doorway  to  the  vestibule  of  the  senate-house  just 
behind  the  wall  near  the  lower  end. 

^  Hist.  Photos.,  No.  122. 
^  See  also  the  elevation,  Plate  III.  of  the  Diagrams. 


PLATE  XXXVI. 


THE   OAPITOLIUM. 
PLATE  XVIIL 

PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE  WALLS, 

CONSTRUCTION,  IV. 

Arch  of  the  Porticus  of  the  Tabularium. 


Capitolium. 


Description  of  Plate  XVIII. 

Or  IV.  OF  Construction. 

This  plate  represents  the  one  arch  of  the  Porticus  ^  of  the  Tabu- 
larium  that  is  now  left  open,  with  the  rude  Tuscan  pilasters  or  half 
pillars  I  These  arches  were  walled-up  by  Michael  Angelo  at  the 
time  that  he  rebuilt  in  stone  the  upper  stories,  which  had  previously 
been  of  wood.  Under  this,  one  of  the  windows  of  the  -^rarium  is 
shewn,  and  a  part  of  the  wall  faced  with  small  square  stones,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  probably  of  the  time  of  King  Theodoric  All  this 
part  of  the  building  was  either  buried  in  earth  or  concealed  by 
medieval  buildings  erected  against  it,  at  the  time  when  Michael 
Angelo  rebuilt  the  upper  part.  He  considered  the  substructure  as 
foundations  only,  and  it  is  in  that  manner  that  they  have  escaped 
rebuilding. 

That  this  arcade  or  porticus  must  have  had  a  fine  effect  from  the 
Forum  is  evident,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  continued 
to  be  the  case  for  a  long  period;  we  should,  therefore,  naturally 
expect  to  see  the  arcade  represented  in  any  view  of  this  end  of  the 
Forum.  Such  appears  to  be  the  case  in  some  instances,  especially 
in  the  sculptures  on  the  marble  screen  walls,  with  the  Suovetaurilia 
on  the  inner  side,  which  were  at  first  set  down  to  the  first  century. 
In  the  other  view  from  the  arch  of  Constantine,  this  may  also  mean 
the  north  end  of  the  Forum,  and  not  the  west  side,  with  the  Basilica 
Julia,  as  has  commonly  been  assumed. 

^  For  the  section,  see  Plate  VIII.  of     photographs  of  this  important  building 
the  Diagrams.  see  Nos.  577,  578,  989,  and  2644. 

1  Hist  Photos.,  No.  121.   For  other 
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Akcii  of  the  Torticus  of  the  Tabulaeium,  &c. 
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PLATE  XXXVII. 


MAMEBTDTB  FBISON. 
PLATE  I. 

PLAN  OF  THE  PRISON  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ROME, 
With  the  Vestibule  commonly  called  the  Prison  of  S.  Peter. 


Mamertine  Prison. 


Description  of  Plate  L 

PLAN  OF  THE  PRISON  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ROME" 
With  the  Vestibule,  or  "  Prison  of  S.  Peter." 

A — B.  Line  of  the  section  through  the  steps  in  front  of  the  ves- 
tibule or  guard-chamher,  called  *'  The  Prison  of  S.  Peter,"  and 
through  the  subterranean  passages  and  three  chambers  of  the  great 
prison. 

C—  D.  Line  of  the  section  through  the  old  passages.    (Plate  VI.) 
E— F.  „  „  „        the  five  chambers.  (Plate  IV.) 

G— H.  „  „  „        under  the  firont     (Plate  HI.) 

in  the  Vicolo  del  Ghetarello  (Forum  of  Julius  Caesar). 

I — K.  Line  of  the  section  through  one  of  the  five  chambers. 
L — M.  Section  through  another  chamber. 

a.  Tabularium,  or  ^Erarium. 

b.  Mediaeval  Tower  at  S.E.  comer  of  the  Capitolium. 
c  Temple  of  Saturn,  with  the  three  Columns. 

d.  Temple  of  Concord,  with  the  Doorway  and  pivots  of  the  doors. 

e.  Steps  of  the  Temple  of  Concord. 

£  Temple  of  Vespasian,  with  the  eight  Columns. 

g.  Vestige  of  the  Porta  Satumii. 

h.  Pavement  of  the  time  of  the  Republic. 

L  i.  Clivus  Capitolinus,  with  Pavement  of  the  Empire. 

j.  j.  j.  Long  subterranean  Passage. 

k.  k.  Another  subterranean  Passage  crossing  the  previous  one. 

I.  Lower  chamber  of  "  The  Prison  of  S.  Peter." 

m.  Upper  chamber  of  the  same. 

n.  n.  n.  Modem  or  mediaeval  Cellars. 

o.  o.  Slope  and  steps  of  Michael  Angelo. 

p.  p.  Other  steps  of  the  same  period. 

q.  q.  Arch  of  Septimius  Sevems, 

r.  Site  of  Milliarium  Aureum. 

s.  Remains  of  one  of  the  Rostra. 

t  Church  of  Santa  Martina. 

u.  Modern  stairs  to  Cellars  (the  Prison). 

V.  Modern  vault  over  the  Stairs. 

X.  Church  of  S.  Adriano. 

V.  Capitoline  Hill — Garden  of  Ara  CoelL 

■  Hist.  Photos.,  Nos.  580^  777,  778,  848,  849. 
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PLATE  XXXVIII. 


HAMEBTINE  PRISON. 
PLATE  II. 

SECTION    OF   THE   VESTIBULE, 
Or  "  Prison  of  S.  Peter." 


Mamertine  Prison. 


Description  op  Plate  II. 

Sections  of  the  Vestibule  of  the  great  Prison  of  the  time  of 
the  Kings,  usually  caUed,  "  The  Prison  of  St.  Peter." 

A — B.  Section  through  the  Prison.     (See  the  next  Plate). 

j.  Section  of  the  shorter  subterranean  Passage. 

1 — I.  Plan  of  the  lower  chamber  of  "  The  Prison  of  S.  Peter." 

1 — 2.  Longitudinal  Section  of  the  same  chamber. 

1 — 3.  Transverse  Section  of  the  same  chamber. 

m — 2.  Longitudinal  Section  of  the  upper  chamber. 

y  y.  A  natural  spring  of  water. 

w  w.  Man-hole  through  the  vault  of  the  upper  chamber. 

There  are  similar  holes  in  the  vault,  for  letting  a  man  down  with 
cords,  in  other  chambers  of  the  great  prison,  of  which  six  have  been 
found,  each  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  some  of  those  that  are 
perfect  are  forty  feet  long  and  fourteen  wide.  The  construction  of 
the  walls  is  in  the  style  of  the  Kings,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  of  the  same  period.  This  prison  was  built,  accord- 
ing to  Livy's  history',  in  A.U.C.  121,  (8.0.682);  it  is  now  always 
called  in  Rome  the  Mamertine  Prison,  from  a  statue  of  Mars,  who 
was  also  called  Mamertuss,  that  formerly  stood  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  to  the  vestibule  of  the  prison. 

The  elevation  and  section  of  the  main  prison  and  the  passage 
have  been  given  in  Plates  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  of  this  Appendix.  The 
site  in  connection  with  the  Forum  is  shewn  in  the  plan,  with  the 
Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  marked  upon  it,  and  the  Clivus  Capito- 
linus,  with  the  remains  of  the  Porta  Satumi,  the  postern  of  that 
fortress,  and  the  northern  entrance  into  the  Forum. 

'  Livii  Hist.,  i.  33 ;  see  also  the  Ap-  where  the  figure  stood.     The  statne 

pendixtoPart  I.,  pp.  103 — 112.  itself  is   preserved  in  the  Capitoline 

*  Fragmenta,  I>ioms.Ciiss.,xi.  There  Museum, 
is  an  inscription  on  the  wall  at  the  place 


PLATE  XXXIX. 

MAMEBTHSTE  FBISON. 
PLATE  IIL 

ELEVATION  OF  PART  OF  THE  UPPER  PRISON. 


Mamertine  Prison. 


Description  of  Plate  III. 

A  Restoration  of  part  of  the  East  Side  (on  the  line  G— H 
on  the  Plan),  as  rebuilt  in  the .  time  of  Tiberius,  the  east  front  ori- 
ginally facing  the  Forum  of  Julius  Csssar,  now  in  the  Vicolo  del 
Ghettarello.  It  has  been  rebuilt  of  the  old  materials,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  being  considered  as  foundations  only  (now  in  the 
cellars)  has  not  been  rebuilt  Modem  houses  have  been  built 
over  these  cellars,  but  portions  of  the  wall  remain,  as  shewn  in  this 
diagram.  The  springing-stones,  or  imposts,  on  which  the  arches 
rest,  are  of  travertine.  These  are  probably  of  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
when  the  upper  part  of  the  prison  was  rebuilt,  and  this  portions, 
forming  the  fa9ade  towards  the  Forum  of  Julius  Caesar,  may  be  of 
his  time.  The  arches  themselves  are  of  tufa,  with  the  holes  left  by 
the  iron  clamps,  indicating  that  the  stones  are  of  the  time  of  Servius 
TuUius. 

a  a.  Present  level  of  the  ground. 

g  g  g.  Old  level  of  the  ground,  and  old  walls  now  in  the  cellars. 

e  e  e.  Modem  houses. 


PLATE  XL. 


MAMEBTQTE  FBI80N. 
PLATE  IV. 

RESTORATION  OF  PART  OF  EAST  SIDR 


Mamertine  Prison. 


Description  of  Plate  IV. 

a  a.  Present  level  of  the  ground. 

b  b  b.  Arches  rebuilt  of  the  old  blocks  of  tufa  of  that  part  of  the 
great  prison  called  the  Robur  Tullianum ;  the  springing-stones,  on 
each  of  which  two  arches  rest,  are  of  travertine,  not  used  in  Rome 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Sylla. 

c  c  &  Original  level  of  the  ground,  with  the  old  walls  upon  it ; 
in  the  centre  is  an  original  doorway  from  the  Forum  of  Julius 
Cs&sar. 

d.  The  doorway  of  a  modem  staircase,  from  the  ''  Vicolo  del 
Ghettarello." 

e  e  e.  Modem  houses. 

f  £  Upper  Arches  of  the  Porticus,  towards  the  Forum  of  JuHus 
Caesar,  restored. 


PLATE  XLI. 


MAMEBTINE  FBISON. 
PLATE  V. 

A  CHAMBER,  WITH  DOORWAY-ARCHES  OF  BRICK, 

OF  THE  TIME  OF  TIBERIU& 


Mamertine  Prison. 


Description  of  Plate  V. 

A  Sixth  Chamber  of  the  Great  Prison,  partially  excavated 
IN  1876,  with  two  arches  of  doorways  (?)  of  brick,  of  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  built  against  the  massive  wall  of  tufa  of  the  time  of  the 
Kings. 

C.  The  Plan  of  this  Chamber. 

D.  View  of  the  Wall  of  the  Doorways. 

E.  Section  of  Chamber — I — K  on  the  Plan,  with  a  doorway. 

F.  Section  of  Chamber — h — M  on  the  Plan,  with  an  arch  built  of 
the  large  blocks  of  tufa  in  the  style  of  the  Rings,  opening  into 
a  triangular  space  at  that  end  of  the  room,  which  has  been  exca- 
vated down  to  the  original  pavement  in  1877  (since  the  drawing  was 
made).  This  portion  of  the  prison  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place  where  the  prisoners  sentenced  to  death  were  strangled. 

h  h  h.  Massive  walls  of  tu£sL 

i  i.  Wall  of  brick  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  built  against  the  older 
wall  of  tufa. 

k.  The  Man-hole  in  the  vault  There  is  one  of  these  in  each 
of  the  chambers. 


MAMERTINE  PRISON.— A  CHAMBER. 


WITH  DOORWAYS  OF  BRICK,  TIME  OF  TIBERIUS. 


PLATE  XLII. 

MAMEBTINE  FfilSON. 
PLATE  VI. 

CLOACA  MAXIMA.     SUBTERRANEAN  PASSAGE,  &c 


Mamertine  Prison. 


Description  of  Plate  VI. 

G.  Section  of  the  Passage  (marked  C — D  on  the  Plan).  This 
passage  is  of  the  early  Etruscan  character,  such  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  time  of  King  Ancus  Martius.  The  walls  over  the  vault  are 
built  of  the  large  stones  usual  at  that  period,  and  the  vault  is  semi- 
octagon,  not  semi-circular.  There  is  now  (in  1876)  a  communication 
by  means  of  this  passage  from  the  vestibule  (or  prison  of  S.  Peter)  to 
the  great  prison,  of  which  six  lofty  chambers  have  been  found,  and 
partially  excavated  But  the  short  passage  at  each  end,  one  from 
the  vestibule  to  the  early  passage,  the  other  from  that  passage  to 
two  of  the  chambers  of  the  great  prison,  are  not  original,  but 
apparently  medieval. 

H.  Section  of  the  House  and  the  Wall  of  the  Prison,  and 
the  Portions  or  double  arcade  in  the  Vicolo  del  Ghettarello. 

a.  Present  level  of  the  ground 
b  b.  Wall  of  the  prison. 

e.  Modem  houses. 

f.  Window. 

g.  Original  level. 

I.  Section  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  The  construction  of  this 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  passage,  and  both  were  built  by 
the  same  king,  according  to  Livy.  The  Cloaca  appears  less  lofty 
than  the  passage,  because  the  lower  part  of  it  is  concealed  by  the 
water;  the  bottom  of  it  is  also  raised  considerably  by  filling  up 
with  a  deposit  of  mud  There  is  a  connection  between  the  two, 
as  the  passage  is  over  a  drain  that  leads  into  the  great  Cloaca, 
and  one  use  of  it  probably  was  to  enable  the  watermen  to  keep 
the  drain  clear^ 

^  Hist  Photos.,  Nos.  158,  1878,  3164. 


CLOACA  ftlAXIMA. 


SUBTERRANEAN  PASSAGE,  &c. 


PLATE  XLIIL 


THE   LUFEBOAL. 
PLATE  I. 

PLAN  AND  SECTION  OF  THIS  CAVE. 

As  REBUILT  BY  AUGUSTUS. 


Description  of  Plate  I. 


THE  LUPERCAL\ 


A  Plan  and  Section  of  this  Cave,  with  the  chamber  built  against 
it  by  Augustus,  is  given  on  the  opposite  page,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Site 
on  the  following  one,  by  which  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  just  under 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  almost  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,  which  agrees  with  the  history,  that  in  the  Circensian 
games  on  certain  occasions  the  priests  ran  naked  from  the  bath  in 
this  Cave  round  the  Circus. 

The  present  entrance  is  by  a  ladder  down  a  well  fifteen  feet  deep, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Via  de'  Fienili  and  the  Via  de*  Cerchi,  and 
the  latter  modem  road  passes  over  part  of  the  cave.  The  old 
street  of  Julius  Caesar  (now  under  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia  in  this 
part)  is  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  it,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  restore  the  old  entrance  to  it  from  thence.  The  proprietor  of 
the  mill  near  the  Cloaca  Maxima  uses  the  Aqua  Argentina  as  his 
mill-stream  and  the  Lupercal  as  his  mill-dam.  The  old  pavement 
of  the  Infima  Nova  Via  is  in  part  visible  under  the  church,  and  the 
rest  has  been  traced  at  different  times.  That  street  was  made  in 
the  foss  of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome  in  this  part,  one  of  the  towers 
of  it,  at  an  angle,  is  also  under  that  church,  and  a  part  of  the  wall  is 
visible  against  the  cliff  a  few  yards  further  to  the  south.  The  pave- 
ment of  that  street  is  at  the  same  low  level  as  those  under  the  Arcus 
Quadrifrons,  or  Arch  of  Janus,  and  in  the  Forum  Romanum  as  now 
visible,  excavated  in  1873,  ^^^  ^  nearly  as  low  as  the  LupercaL 

■  Hist  Photos.,  Nos.  702,  11 30,  in  BibL  BodL 


PLATE  XLIV. 

THE   LUFEBGAL. 
PLATE  II. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  PLAN  AND  SECTION. 


The  Lupercal. 


Description  op  Plate  II. 

Details  of  the  Plan  and  Section. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Plate  is  a  Section  of  the  existing  remains 
of  the  cave-reservoir  chamber  of  Augustus,  with  the  springs  of  water 
gushing  out  of  the  tufa  rock  into  the  spuus  or  channel  in  which  it 
is  conveyed 

The  lower  part  of  the  Plate  is  a  Plan  of  the  same.  The  water 
bears  the  names  of  Aqua  Ai^entina  and  Aqua  di  S.  Giorgio.  It 
appears  to  come  underground  from  the  Fountain  of  Egeria  under 
the  Coelian,  and  it  goes  on  from  this  point,  still  underground,  to  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  near  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro.  There 
are  two  wells  down  into  the  cave-reservoir  shewn  in  the  Plan  and 
Section. 


T 


\ 


PLATE  XLV. 


PALATINE  Hm.. 


RESERVOIRS  OF  WATER  IN  ROMA  QUADRATA 


AND  AT 


ALBA  LONGA. 


Palatine  Hill, 


Description  of  Plate  XLV. 

RESERVOIRS  OF  WATER  IN  ROMA  QUADRATA** 

AND  AT  ALBA  LONGA*. 

Both  of  these  reservoirs  are  caves  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  wells 
descending  into  them  from  above,  and  in  both  cases  these  wells  are 
of  a  peculiar  form ;  the  lower  part  of  them  is  a  hollow  cone.  Wells 
of  this  form  are  said  to  be  common  in  the  East,  but  the  only  in- 
stances in  which  they  are  known  to  exist  in  Italy  are  these  two,  and 
each  is  under  a  comer  of  the  arx  or  citadel ;  the  one  at  Aiba  Longa, 
now  Palazzuolo,  is  called  by  the  ordinary  guides  a  prison,  but  this 
is  evidently  a  blunder  of  ignorance ;  in  that  case  the  water  is  sup- 
plied by  a  spring,  in  Rome  it  was  rain-water  only,  with  channels  to 
bring  the  water  from  different  parts  of  the  hill  to  it  The  only  use 
of  this  could  have  been  for  the  garrison  in  time  of  siege,  when 
the  settlers  on  the  Palatine  were  at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hill  of  Saturn,  the  fortifications  of  which  entirely  commanded  the 
path  which  led  down  to  the  spring  in  the  valley  between  the  two 
hiUsy  from  which  the  water  was  fetched  in  time  of  peace. 

*  Hist  Photos.,  Nos.  764,  765.  •  No.  163a 


'S 


PLATE  XLVI. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
PLATE   L 


PRIMITIVE    FORTIFICATIONS. 

GABIL 


Frontispiece. — Gabii. 


Description  of  the  Frontispiece,  or  Plate  I. 

PRIMITIVE   FORTIFICATIONS    OF   GABII*, 
With  the  Modern  Village,  in  1870,  within  the  old  Wali-s. 

These  early  fortifications  remain  tolerably  perfect  on  the  edge  of 
a  high  cliff,  which  was  originally  the  bank  of  a  lake  \ 

The  fortifications  extend  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  with  a  road  between  two  walls,  leading  from  the  arx 
or  Citadel,  where  a  medieval  tower  now  stands,  to  the  principal  part 
of  the  city,  where  there  are  ruins  of  a  fine  and  very  early  temple, 
and  of  a  medieval  church  made  out  of  a  tomb  of  the  first  century. 
The  long  and  narrow  plan  of  these  fortifications  is  believed  to  have 
been  copied  from  those  of  Alba  Longa,  from  which  Gabii  was 
originally  a  colony. 


■  See  Historical  Photographs,  No. 
1582.  It  would  have  been  desirable  to 
add  Plates  of  the  fortifications  of  Tus- 
culum,  Lanuvium,  Varia,  Volterra,  Fie- 
sole,  &c.,  for  comparison  with  those  of 
Rome,  but  the  number  of  plates  re- 
quired  for  Rome  itself  renders  this  im- 
practicable. Those  who  wish  to  make 
the  comparison  must  obtain  the  photo- 
graphs of  them,  which  can  be  had  of 
Stanford,  at  Charing  Cross,  for  one 
shilling  each ;  or  in  Oxford  they  can  be 
seen  in  the  Bodleian  Library  or  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum. 

^  This  lake  has  unfortunately  been 
drained  under  the  direction  of  danina, 
the  Roman  architect  and  engineer ;  the 
interesting  and  very  primitive  village, 
or  rather  hamlet,  which  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  in  1870,  has  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  middle-man  who 
had  charge  of  the  property  in  1872,  in 
order  to  gain  a  few  yards  of  com  land. 
The  old  turf  has  all  been  ploughed  up, 
and  the  ancient  foot-paths  which  led 
from  one  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
city  to  another  have  all  been  ploughed 
up  also.  Part  of  the  road  round  the 
aty  has  been  entirely  destroyed,  the 


great  proprietor,  or  his  middle-man, 
considering  these  most  interesting  and 
important  ruins  as  only  an  incum- 
brance on  the  property.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  modem  village,  or  ham- 
let, within  the  walls  of  the  old  fortress, 
is  referred  to  several  times  in  Part  I.  of 
this  work,  as  an  excellent  illustration 
and  explanation  of  Roma  Quadrata  on 
the  pnnciple  of  comparison ;  anything 
more  primitive  than  the  dwelling-places 
of  these  poor  peasants  it  is  impossible 
to  find,  and  this  explains  why  it  was  so 
easy  to  transfer  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  conquered  city  to  Rome  in  its  early 
days.  The  Italians  of  those  da3rs  lived 
in  similar  huts;  they  were  shepherds 
and  herdsmen,  their  wealth  consisted 
of  their  flocks  and  herds,  as  in  the 
oriental  nations  described  in  Scripture 
at  the  same  period.  If  they  could  have 
pasture  found  for  them,  and  a  safe  place 
for  their  huts,  the  removal  from  one 
place  to  another  was  little  hardship  to 
them,  and  the  increasing  power  ot  the 
Romans  ^ve  them  better  protection 
against  neighbouring  tribes.  See  Chap* 
ter  or  Part  I.,  Section  i. 


PLATE  XLVH. 

SUPPLEMENT. 
PLATE  H. 


PALATINE  HILL. 

FIRST  WALL  OF   ROMK 
Foss  OF  Roma  Quadrata. 


Palatine  Hill. 


Description  of  Plate  II. 

FOSS  OF  ROMA  QUADRATA'. 

I — I.  Section  from  north  to  south,  shewing  the  bufldings 
erected  in  this  great  foss,  before  it  was  filled  up  to  make  a  level 
platform  for  the  state  palace  of  the  time  of  Domitian. 

A.  Tufa  Rock,  with  remains  of  a  temple  upon  it 

B.  Northern  bank  of  the  foss,  and  subterranean  passages  cut  in 
the  rock. 

C.  Part  of  the  Palace  of  Domitian,  and  of  the  Villa  Famesi  built 
upon  it. 

D.  A  building  of  the  time  of  the  later  Kings,  or  early  in  the 
Republic,  built  in  the  foss,  and  a  portico  of  the  time  of  Domitian 
upon  it. 

£.  Cliff  and  wall  on  the  southern  side  of  the  foss. 

2—  2.  Section  of  a  part  of  the  Wall  of  Roma  Quadrata, 
on  the  south  side,  from  east  to  west,  with  remains  of  towers,  and 
a  platform  on  the  ledge  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  and  in  the  rock, 
over  the  subterranean  passages  cut  in  it. 

F — F.  The  rock,  with  ancient  pavement  upon  it. 

G.  Passage  cut  in  the  rock  under  the  wall. 

H  — H.  Wall  of  Roma  Quadrata,  at  the  south-west  comer. 

I — K.  Walls  of  a  tower,  on  the  south  side. 

*  There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  purpose  by  the  original  settlers  on  this 

is  strictly  speaking  a  foss  cut  by  the  tiill.     In  some  parts  it  seems  evidently 

hand  of  man  out  of  the  tu&  rock,  or  to  be  cut,  and  this  is  the  case  in  the 

a  natural  valley  made  use  of  for  that  part  where  these  sections  are  takcm. ' 


PLATE  XLVIII. 

SUPPLEMENT. 
PLATE  III. 


PALATINE  HILL. 

FOSS  OF  ROMA  QUADRATA. 
Sits  of  thb  Porta  Mvgionis. 


Palatine  Hill. 


Description  of  Plate  III, 

SITE  OF  THE  PORTA  MUGIONIS  \ 

This  shews  the  most  probable  site  of  the  chief  gate  of  the  Pala- 
tine fortress,  in  its  present  state  in  1874,  as  excavated  by  Signer 
Rosa;  with  remains  of  the  early  wall,  but  rebuilt  of  old  materials, 
and  with  an  inscription  cut  on  one  of  the  stones  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian.  The  site  of  this  gate  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion and  dispute,  but  this  seems  the  most  probable.  It  is  evi- 
dently in  the  southern  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  great  foss  (?),  (or  natural  valley  used  as  a  foss  ?)  and  near  the 
south-west  comer  of  .that  citadel.  It  is  very  near  the  Summa  Sacra 
Via  and  the  Arch  of  Titus,  on  the  western  side  of  it ;  the  approach 
to  that  point  was  by  a  steep  incline,  both  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south.  The  southern  approach  from  the  site  of  the  Colosseum 
was  the  most  open  to  attack,  ^nd  was  protected  by  forts  on  the 
Velia  to  the  east,  and  on  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Palatine 
on  the  westem  side  of  the  approach.  In  this  part  the  foss  is 
considerably  wider  than  at  the  westem  end,  where  the  sections 
shewn  in  Plate  I.  are  'taken ;  but  in  this  eastem  part  the  earth 
has  been  so  much  moved  about  by  Signer  Rosa,  between  i860 
and  1874,  that' no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it  On  the  oppo- 
site, or  southern  side  of  the  foss  (or  what  appears  to  have  been 
the  foss)  in  this  eastem  part,  is  a  sloping  road  (or  clivus)  going 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  foss,  to  the  original  City  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  hill.  This  road  has  a  pavement  of  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  but  the  wall  supporting  the  outer  side  of  the  bank  is  of 
much  earlier  character,  and  is  commonly  called  by  the  guides  the 
wall  of  the  City  of  Evander  (?) «. 

^  This  name  is  sometimes  written  defence  of  it  at  the  earliest  period ;  bat 
Mugionia ;  some  say  it  was  so  called  this  is  all  conjecture,  all  that  we  know 
from  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  which  were  for  certain  is,  that  the  name  is  a  very 
driven  in  there,  others,  with  more  pro-  early  one,  for  the  principal  entrance 
bability,  from  the  bronze  fig:ure  of  an  into  the  primitive  City,  or  Roma  Quad- 
ox  placed  there ;  others,  again,  from  the  rata. 
name  of  a  person  who  had  chaise  of  the  <  See  Hist  Photos.,  No.  2295. 


PALATINE  -  REMAINS    OF     PORTA   MUOIONIS 


REBUILT   OP   OLD   MATERIALS   ON   PROBABLE    SITE 


PLATE  XLIX. 


Supplement.    Plate  IV. 

ROMA  QUADRATA. 
Plan  and  Sections  of  parts  of  the  First  Wall  of  Rome, 

AT  THE  north-west  AND  SOUTH-WEST  CORNERS. 

The  Plan,  although  on  a  veiy  small  scale,  shews  that  the  First 
Wall  of  Rome  did  not  enclose  the  whole  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  as 
most  historians  have  hitherto  supposed,  but  only  about  one-third  of 
it  at  the  north  end  (for  although  the  hill  stands  in  some  degree 
diagonally  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  this  northern  wall  is  only 
slightly  north-west).  On  the  northern  side  the  great  foss  is  indi- 
cated by  the  lines  across  it,  which  represent  the  walls  built  across 
it  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  in  order  to  make  a  laige 
level  space  for  the  great  palace  of  his  time,  called  by  various  names, 
jEdes  Publica^  jEdes  Imperatorum^  &c.  On  the  western  side  are 
seen  the  steps  of  Cacus,  with  bath-chambers  to  the  north  of  them, 
and  the  palace  of  Tiberius  to  the  south  j  the  house  of  Hortensius, 
with  the  addition  of  Augustus,  stands  diagonally  to  the  north-east 

The  subterranean  corridors  of  the  Emperors  are  distinguished  by 
a  darker  tint 

a  a  a.  Walls  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  and  towards  the  east  end 
of  the  north  side  are  the  bastions  of  Romulus,  begun  to  serve  as 
buttresses  for  raising  the  wall  higher,  but  suddenly  stopped  and  left 
unfinished    These  are  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

b.  Remains,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Porta  Mugionis  (?),  or  Sacri 
Partus, 

c  c  c  Old  pavements  of  roads ;  the  one  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  great  foss  is  a  paved  clivus^  or  sloping  road  up  to  the  city  on  the 
south  side  of  the  hill;  Roma  Quadrata  was  the  arx  or  citadel  at 
the  north  end. 

d.  A  piece  of  wall  of  the  Kings  on  the  lower  level,  probably  the 
south  side  of  the  great  foss. 

e.  The  early  Temple  on  the  north  side  of  the  steps  of  Cacus, 
supposed  to  liave  been  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  built  in  the 
year  4  of  Rome,  according  to  Livy. 


Roma  Quadrata. 


f.  Porta  Romana,  at  the  foot  of  the  Clivus  Victorise. 

g.  Probable  site  of  the  JEdes  Victorias,  on  the  top  of  the  Clivus 
Victoriaey  now  part  of  the  Villa  Famese,  inhabited  by  the  Royal 
Superintendant. 

h.  On  the  west  side  is  a  platform  (distinguished  by  a  darker  tint) 
which  was  called  the  Germalus,  and  upon  this,  at  the  edge,  is 
marked  ^,  the  ancient  altar  which  remains  in  situ.  This  is  very 
near  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Romulus  (?),  or  Faustulus(?),  is  said 
to  have  stood  till  the  time  of  the  great  fire  of  Nero. 

On  the  east  side  is  the  line  of  the  Via  Nova  and  the  Clivus 
Victorias,  marked  by  a  dark  tint 

L  Arch  of  Titus,  on  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  and  the  Sub-Velia; 
this  is  on  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  great  foss. 

k.  Modem  entrance  to  the  Palaces  of  the  Caesars,  originally  to 
the  Villa  Famese. 

A — B.  Section  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Roma  Quadrata,  in 
which  is  seen  the  great  reservoir  of  rain-water^,  called  of  Romulus, 
and  the  well  with  a  conical  mouth,  similar  to  one  at  Alba  Longa 
(now  in  another  reservoir  at  Palazzuolo).  The  wall  at  the  north  end 
of  Roma  Quadrata  is  shewn,  with  a  restoration  of  the  upper  part 
now  destroyed. 

C — D.  Section  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Roma  Quadrata,  shew- 
ing the  tuia  rock,  with  a  very  ancient  stone-quarry  in  it,  and  the 
south  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata  built  up  against  the  cliff  which  forms 
the  north  side  of  the  great  foss.  This  is  now  concealed  by  one  of 
the  corridors  of  the  i£des  Imperatorum,  having  been  built  in  the 
foss  against  this  cliff  and  wall.  The  old  wall  is  plastered  over,  but 
in  some  parts  the  plaster  has  &llen  off,  and  the  old  tu&  blocks  of 
the  wall  appear ;  these  are  oi  fine-jointed  masonry,  those  in  the  north 
wall  are  wide  jointed. 

A  See  Diagram,  Plate  V.,  in  this  Yolume, 


ROMA  QUADRATA 
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fe. 


With  RssftiivoiR  and  Wrlu 


With  old  Stone-quarhv,  and  Corri- 
dor OF  THE  iEDES  ImPKRATORUM  (D) 

built  against  the  Wall  of  the 

Foss. 


Plan,  with  Foss  bblow,  \^u  the  Walls  across  it  to  raisk  the  level. 


PLATE  L. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
PLATE  V. 


PLAN  OF  THE  FORUM  OF  AUGUSTUS. 
With  part  of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome. 


The  Second  Wall  of  Rome. 


Description  of  Plate  V. 
PLANS  OF  THE  FORUMS  OF  AUGUSTUS  AND  NERVA. 


A,  A,  A.  Parts  of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome  8. 

£,  B,  B.  Wall  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  with  niches  on  the 
inner  side,  of  which  there  are  two  tiers. 

C.  Nunnery,  called  Monastero  delle  SepoUe  Vwe^  or  of  "The 
dead  alive."  The  buildings  of  this  nunnery  are  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

D,  D,  D.  Part  of  the  Second  Wall  rebuilt;  used  to  enclose  the 
Forum  of  Augustus. 

E— E.  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor. 

F.  Tor  de'  Conti,  a  Medieval  Tower,  built  upon  the  tufa  walls  of 
an  ancient  tower  of  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  Rome. 

G.  Tufa  Wall  used  for  the  south  side  of  the  Forum  Transitorium 
of  Nerva. 

H.  Way-side  Altar  of  Pallas  or  Minerva  ^ 

I — I.  Temples  destroyed  by  Palladio,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  for 
building  materials. 


>  The  existence  of  any  remains  of 
this  second  wall  of  Rome  had  not  pre- 
viously been  observed,  and  some  further 
illustration  of  it  was  here  required.  The 
Plan  and  Section  of  the  starting-point, 
where  it  joins  on  to  the  wall  of  the 
Hill  of  Saturn,  or  Capitoline  Hill,  is 
given  in  Plate  III.  of  Diagrams  ii^ 
Part  I.  It  is  probable  that  this  wall  ori- 
ginally enclosed  a  considerable  part,  or 
possibly  the  whole,  of  the  Quirinal  Hill 
on  which  the  City  of  the  Sabines  was 
situated,  with  their  Capitolium  Vetus, 
(mentioned  in  the  Regionary  Catalogue, ) 
before  the  union  of  Sie  seven  hills  into 
one  City.    The  Hill  of  Saturn  being 


thus  occupied  by  them  as  an  outwork 
to  protect  the  communication  with  the 
Tiber.  But  if  tiiis  was  the  case,  that 
part  of  the  wall  which  would  have  con- 
nected it  with  this  in  the  Forum  of 
Augustus,  was  cut  away  by  Trajan, 
when  he  widened  the  original  narrow 
foss  of  the  fortress  of  the  Hill  of  Saturn 
to  make  room  for  his  Forum,  as  re- 
corded by  an  inscription  on  the  base  of 
his  column. 

*•  The  Area  Minervse  may  have  been 
only  the  small  space  between  this  altar 
and  the  temple,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  or  a  larger  space  between 
this  altar  and  the  Forum  Komanuaou 


PLAN  OF  THE  FORUM  OF  AUGUSTUS  etc. 


I.  A.  A- PARTS  or  THE  SECOND  WALL  OF  ROMB 


PLATE  LI. 

SUPPLEMENT. 
PLATE  VI. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  SECOND  WALL  OF  ROME  AND  OF 
THE  FORUMS  OF  AUGUSTUS  AND  NERVA, 


The  Second  Wall  of  Rome. 


Description  of  Plate  VI. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  SECOND  WALL  OF  ROME,  AND  OF 
THE  FORUMS  OF  AUGUSTUS  AND  NERVA«. 

A — A.  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor*^. 

B — B.  Niches  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus'. 

C — C.  Cornice  or  Corbel-table  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus™. 

D — D.  Great  Wall  of  Tufa,  with  the  arch  mis-called  Arco 
di  Pantano  inserted  in  it.  This  arch  is  of  another  kind  of  stone, 
brought  from  Gabii,  called  by  Vitruvius  Lapis  Gabiensis^  and  by  the 
modem  Italians  Sperone^, 

E — E.  Wall  of  Travertine,  of  the  time  of  Nerva,  inserted  in  the 
old  wall°. 

F — F.  The  old  Wall  of  Tufa,  part  of  a  round  tower  of  the  time 
of  the  Kings  p. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  massive  and  rudely-built  walls 
as  those  of  this  tower  are  of  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  Rome,  and  it 
has  been  shewn  that  these  may  be  divided  into  three  periods ;  this 
tower  belongs  to  the  second.  Of  the  first  period  the  only  remains 
are  those  of  Roma  Quadrata,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  piece 
of  wall  against  the  western  cliff  of  the  Quirinal  Hill,  in  what  are 
now  the  gardens  of  the  Colonna  Palace,  which  is  of  quite  as  early 
character  as  those  on  the  Palatine,  and  may  possibly  belong  to  the 
City  of  the  Sabines.  These  remains  of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome 
are  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Quirinal  Hill,  but  they  are  not 
of  the  same  early  character.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  that  hill 
could  have  been  divided,  and  the  whole  extent  of  it  up  to  the 
ancient  hom-work  at  the  north-east  comer  would  exceed  the  pro- 
bable limits  of  the  City  of  the  Sabines. 


*  There  have  been  for  a  long  time 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting 
this  Plan  completed.  Part  of  this  Se- 
cond Wall  of  Kome  is  under  the  walls 
of  a  Nunnery,  which  is  the  most  strict 
in  Rome,  having  no  communication 
whatever  with  the  external  world ;  and 
so  long  as  the  priests  continued  to  be 
the  governing  body  in  Rome,  no  one, 
not  even  ladies,  were  permitted  to  enter 
it :  but  in  January,  1875,  the  Govern- 
ment, or  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
took  possession  of  it  They  have  not 
displaced  the  nuns,  but  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  a  Mousignor,  who  is 
known   by  them,  to   accompany  the 


author  of  this  work,  and  the  architec- 
tural draughtsman  employed  by  him,  to 
inspect  the  cellars  and  substructures  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  by  these  means 
the  Plan  has  been  completed.  Re- 
mains of  another  ancient  tower  were 
found  just  where  it  had  been  expected 
they  would  be  found. 

^  Photos.,  No.  272,  3343. 

>  See  Plate  VII.,  and  Photos.,  Na 
3154. 

"  Photos.,  Nos.  265,  31 5 1. 

■  Photos.,  No.  3153,  3344, 

*  Photos.,  No.  S44,  and  Construo- 
tion,  Plate  III. 

»  Photos.,  No.  846. 
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PLATE  LII. 

SUPPLEMENT. 
PLATE  VII. 


PART  OF  THE  FORUM  OF  AUGUSTUS, 

AKO  OF 

THE  SECOND  WALL  OF  ROME. 


The  Second  Wall  of  Rome. 


Description  of  Plate  Vll. 

THE  FORUM  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

This  is  the  south  end  of  the  wall  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus  (A), 
which  still  remains  unfinished,  as  it  was  left  by  him,  because  he 
would  not  interfere  with  private  pf operty  (as  Suetonius  "^  tells  us). 
The  last  niche  for  statues  is  shewn  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  view, 
and  this  wall  is  purposely  left  white  to  distinguish  it  from  the  older 
wall  behind  it,  which  is  part  of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome.  It  is 
a  small  portion  of  a^  large,  circular,  tower  (similar  to  one  in  the  wall 
of  Servius  TuUius,  brought  to  light  in  the  excavations  of  1874,  near 
S.  Antonio  Abbate).  On  the  other  side  of  this  piece  of  very  ancient 
wall  of  tufa  (B)  another  wall  (C)  is  inserted,  which  is  of  travertine,  of 
the  time  of  the  Empire '.  This  was  the  boundary  between  the  Forum 
of  Augustus  and  that  of  Nerva,  called  the  Forum  Transitorium. 
With  this  fragment  of  a  great  tower  of  tiie  time  of  the  Kings  a  small 
portion  of  the  wall  is  also  preserved,  with  a  shop  and  chambers  (in 
fact  a  house)  made  in  it  at  a  remote^-  period,  still  inhabited.  This 
wall  is  fifty  feet  high  and.  twelve  feet  thick,  and.  there  is  a  straight 
vertical  joint  from  top  to  bottom,  between  that  and  the  other  part  of 
the  wall  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Augustus  for  his  Forum,  in  which 
niches  for  statues  were  made.  A  series  of  these  are  shewn  in  Pal- 
ladio's  Plan  of  this  Forum ;  the  part  left  unfinished  he  has  put  in 
dotted  lines ;  he  has  not  inserted  the  old  wall  in  his  plan  because  it 
was  not  part  of  the  Forum.  In  the  small  portion  of  the  plan  given 
in  this  plate,  the  space  between  the  two  walls  is  exaggerated  to  make 
the  evidence  more  clear,  in  reality  the  back  of  one  wall  touches  the 
face  of  the  other,  and  this  makes  it  difficult  to  understand.  This  is 
now  in  a  stone-mason's  warehouse.  The  vault  is  probably  medieval, 
it  is  plastered  over  in  a  rough  manner,  so  that  the  real  construction 
cannot  be  seen,  but  it  is  probably  rubble  only. 

For  the  other  side  of  this  wall  of  tufa,  with  the  wall  of  travertine 
inserted  in  it,  see  Construction,  Plate  III.,  and  Photograph,  No. 
844,  which  shews  also  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  wall.  Also  the 
two  preceding  Plates,  V.  and  VI.,  for  the  plan  and  other  details. 

4  Suetonius — Octavianus,  c  56.  '  See  Photos.,  Nos.  846  and  266. 
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PLATE  LIIL 

SUPPLEMENT. 
PLATE  VIIL 


THIRD  WALL  OF  ROME. 

AGGER  OF  SERVIUS  TULLIUS. 

Ancient  Horn-work  at  the  North-east  Angle  of  the  City, 

AFTERWARDS  THE  GARDEN  OF  SaLLUST. 


The  Third  Wall  of  Rome. 

Description  of  Plate  VIIL 

ANCIENT  HORN-WORK  AT  THE  NORTH-EAST 

ANGLE  OF  THE  CITY, 

Afterwards  the  House  of  Sallust. 

A.A.A.  Branch  of  an  aqueduct  of  the  first  century  of  the  time  of 
Nero.  This  was  carried  upon  the  agger  of  Servius  TuUius  and  over 
the  Arch  of  the  Porta  Collina,  across  the  foss-way  to  the  House  of 
Sallusty  which  was  built  upon  the  agger  at  an  angle  belonging  ori- 
ginally to  the  ancient  horn-work  to  protect  this  comer  of  the  City. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  horn-work  projects  from  the  cliff  of  the 
Quirinal  Hill  at  this  comer  for  about  150  yards  towards  the  north, 
then  turns  sharp  at  a  right  angle  to  the  east  for  about  250  yards, 
then  curves  towards  the  south  round  a  great  earthen  mound,  against 
which  a  wall  and  tower  have  been  built  This  mound  served  as 
a  fort  to  protect  the  approach  to  the  Porta  CoUina,  at  which  the 
Via  Salaria  and  the  Via  Nomentana  met,  after  passing  through  the 
gates  of  those  names  in  the  outer  mania.  The  modem  Via  di 
Porta  Pia  is  made  between  the  two  old  roads  and  old  gates. 
Against  the  outer  wall  of  that  part  of  the  c^er  which  was  the  hom- 
work,  a  grand  arcade  of  the  time  of  Aurelian,  a.d.  274,  was  built, 
and  there  are  considerable  remains  of  it,  as  shewn  on  the  plan. 
The  Circus  of  Sallust  was  made  in  the  great  outer  foss  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  hom-work,  and  this  is  said  to  have  been 
a  favourite  place  for  horse-exercise  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  who 
also  built  the  Portions  Milliarius,  or  the  arcade  before  mentioned 
and  so  called.  On  the  northem  bank  of  the  Circus  are  remains 
of  another  building,  perhaps  the  Pulvinarium  of  the  Circus.  Part 
of  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian  is  shewn  on  the  south-west  comer  of 
this  plan,  with  the  church  of  S.  Bemard,  made  out  of  one  of  the 
round  halls  of  the  therma.  The  House  of  Sallust  has  been  rebuilt 
several  times,  but  some  fragments  of  a  wall  of  the  first  centiiiy 
remain  under  the  present  fine  modem  house  of  Mr.  Spithoever. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  arcade  which  leads  from  the  house  east- 
wards are  the  very  remarkable  ruins  of  some  great  building  of  the 
first  century,  shewn  on  the  plan;  this  was  formerly  called  ''the 
house  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,"  but  without  any  authority.  It  was 
probably  part  of  the  thertnce  belonging  to  the  House  of  Sallust*. 
A  part  of  this  is  still  inhabited  by  the  gardener,  who  actually 
lives  in  a  house  of  the  first  century. 

•  Photos.,  Nos.  ^79,  3S0,  &!?,  1016,  1017,  1018,  1019,  1020^  3291,  3293, 
3393*  3^94. 
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PLATE  LIV. 

SUPPLEMENT. 
PLATE  IX. 


FOBTA  OAFENA. 

THE  THIRD    WALL   OF   ROME, 
SiTB  OF  TBB  Porta  Cafena. 


The  Third  Wall  of  Rome. 


Description  of  Plate  IX. 
SITE  OF  THE  PORTA  CAPENA, 

An  excavation  on  this  site  was  made  in  1868  \  and  an  account  of 
what  was  found  was  given  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
in  1869,  and  published  in  the  Archceologia  for  that  year.  This  plate 
and  the  plan  which  follows  are  repetitions  of  what  appeared  there, 
but  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  repeat  these  plates  here,  and 
give  some  account  of  them. 

In  the  front  of  the  picture  is  seen  the  pavement  of  the  old  Via 
Appia  passing  under  the  ^  cliff  of  the  Coelian  Hill,  parallel  to  the 
modem  road  which  runs  on  the  western  side  of  it ;  the  continuation 
of  the  old  road  is  marked  by  dotted  lines.  Beyond  this  the  Wall 
of  Servius  Tullius  is  seen,  twelve  feet  thick,  as  usual  at  that  period ; 
the  part  that  remains  is  buried  al)out  fifteen  feet  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground.  On  the  left  are  some  remains  of  two  aque- 
ducts built  against  the  wall,  (the  Aqua  Appia  and  the  Aqua  Marcia). 
On  tlie  right  is  the  bank  of  earth  as  dug  out  .in  steps  by  the  work- 
men, who  threw  the  earth  lip  from  one  to  the  other  In  front  is 
a  medieval  lower,  which  now  forms  the  east  end  of  the  house  of 
the  gardener  of  the  monks  of  S.  Gregory.  The  lower  part  of  this 
tower,  below  the  present  level  of  the  ground,  is  built  of  tufa  in  the 
style  of  the  Wall  of  the  Kings,  and  this  tower  appears  evidently  to 
have  been  one  of  the  flanking  towers  of  the  Porta  Capena.  An 
aqueduct  passes  through  it,  and  the  channel  or  specus  of  the  aque- 
duct is  cut  in  the  tufa  wall  *.  A  piscina^  or  filtering-place,  of  the 
time  of  Trajan,  has  also  been  made  upon  the  agger  at  this  point ; 
the  present  gardener's  house  contains  part  of  the  waU  of  ^\%  piscine^ 
with  brickwork  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  lined  with  the  water-cement 
{Opus  Signinum)  used  only  for  the  aqueducts. 

*  An  excavation  was  also  made  on  has  given  an  account, 

this  site  in  searching  for  statues  in  the  *  This  is  shewn  in  the  photograph, 

time  of  Piranesi,  and  more  of  the  old  No.  1142;   see  also  Not.  Z13S    1139^ 

gate  was  then  remaining,  of  which  he  1140,  1141,  2221,  2222. 
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PLATE  LV. 

SUPPLEMENT. 
PLATE  X. 


FOBTA  OAPENA 

DETAILS. 
A  Chaubkr  in  thb  Western  Towek. 


The  Third  Wall  of  Roue. 


Dbscription  of  Plate  X. 

PORTA  CAPENA— DETAILS. 

A  Chamber  in  the  Western  Tower,  with  the  earuest  Roman 
Aqueduct,  the  Aqua  Appia,  b.c.  312,  passing  through  it. 

A.  View  of  the  Chamber. 

B.  Plan  of  the  Tower. 

C.  Arcade  to  carry  the  Aqueduct,  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
Tower. 

a.  Specus  (or  conduit)  of  the  Aqueduct 

b.  Bed  of  Opus  Signinum,  or  ofoio  pesta^  the  peculiarly  hard 
cement  made  with  broken  pottery,  and  used  only  for  the  Aqueducts. 

c  Wall  of  large  blocks  of  Tufist,  in  the  style  of  the  Walls  of  the 
Kings. 

d.  Modem  Wall. 

e.  Modem  Plaster. 
£  Modem  Vault 


PORTA   CAPENA,   AND   AQUEDUCT.   APPIA. 


PLATE  LVI. 

SUPPLEMENT. 
PLATE  XL 


POBTA  GAFENA. 

THE  THIRD  WALL  OF  ROME. 
Flan  op  the  Site  of  the  Porta  Capeka. 


The  Third  Wall  of  Rome* 

Description  of  Plate  XI. 

PLAN  OF  THE  SITE  OF  THE  PORTA  CAPENA. 

This  plan  has  already  appeared  in  the  Archaoiogia  for  1869,  as 
previously  stated.  It  shews  the  line  of  the  short  agger  of  Servius 
TuUius  to  connect  the  cliflf  of  the  Coelian  Hill  with  that  of  the 
Pseudo-Aventine,  fortified  to  form  the  citadel  of  the  Aventine  as 
a  separate  fortress.  This  aggery  with  the  aqueduct  upon  it  and  the 
Porta  Capena  in  it,*runs  across  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  as  far 
to  the  north  as  it  could  be  carried,  and  comes  near  to  the  south 
end  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  was  misplaced  by  Canina  (followed 
by  all  modern  topographers)  at  the  south  end  of  the  valley,  near 
the  point  where  the  Marrana,  or  river  Almo,  crosses  it  To  the 
right  of  the  plan,  in  the  upper  part,  are  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries of  S.  Gregory  and  SS:  John  and  Paul ;  the  piscina  and  the 
line  of  the  aqueduct  are  also  strongly  marked.  The  gardener's 
cottage  built  upon  the  €igger  is  faintly  shewn  near  the  cliff  of  the 
Coelian,  and  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  agger^  close  to  the  Aventine, 
the  Piscina  Publica  is  indicated.  On  the  left  comer  of  the  plan  are 
the  great  Thermae  of  the  Antonines,  which  are  now  called  after  the 
last  of  them,  Antoninus  Caracalla,  On  the  Aventine  the  house  of 
Cilo  is  marked,  and  in  the  valley  below  some  ruins,  the  name  of 
which  is  doubtful.  To  the  right  is  to  be  seen,  on  the  hill  at  the 
edge,  a  great  piscina  of  an  aqueduct ;  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
plan  is  the  great  reservoir  of  the  Aqua  Appia,  now  under  part  of 
the  garden  of  the  Villa  Celimontana  (formerly  called  Villa  Mattei), 
and  in  one  comer  of  it  is  the  small  chapel  of  S.  Thomas  in  Formis, 
as  rebuilt  in  the  twelfth  century.  Below  this  is  the  larger  church 
of  S.  Maria  in  Domnica,  and  part  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  just  comes 
at  the  edge  of  the  plan,  with  the  Piazza  della  Navicella  between 
them ;  an()  at  the  lower  end  of  this  place  is  the  narrow  gorge  in  the 
cliff,  which  evidently  was  one  of  the  old  gates  into  the  Coelian  for- 
tress, with  a  road  leading  down  from  it  to  the  Porta  Metronia,  in 
the  outer  wall,  built  upon  a  bridge  over  the  river  Almo,  where  it 
entered  Rome.  Two  of  the  mills  of  this  stream  are  also  shewn ; 
under  the  westernmost  the  pavement  of  the  old  Via  Appia  can  be 
seen  when  the  water  is  clear.  Near  this  is  the  real  Fountain  of 
Egeria,  which  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  Grove  of  the  Muses ; 
and  below  this  on  the  plan  are  the  church  and  monastery  of  S.  Sisto 
Vecchio,  and  opposite  to  it  the  church  of  SS.  Nereus  and  AchiDeus. 


PLAN   OF    SITE    OF    PORTA    CAPENA 


ia/ofi/vb4Wff   Diifm/'Ji/i ,  At*i 


Z^ V 


PLATE  LVII. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
PLATE  XII. 


THE  FOUNTAIN   OF  EGERIA. 
Plan  and  Section. 


The  Valley  of  the  Muses. 

DEsatipnoif  of  Platb  XTI. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  EGERIA. 

Plah  and  Section. 

The  nte  of  this  natmal  spring  makes  it  of  importance  for  this  pot 
of  the  present  work,  from  its  necessary  connection  with  the  site  of 
the  Porta  Capena.  It  is  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  be- 
tween the  Ccelian  and  the  Aventine,  in  which  was  the  Grove 
of  the  Muses  (Camend).  It  is  also  on  the  line  in  which  Canina 
(followed  by  all  modem  topographers)  has  placed  the  <i^er  and 
wall  of  Servius  TuUius,  which  they  imagine  to  have  been  a  con- 
tinuous line  all  round  the  City.  We  have  seen  that  this  could 
not  have  been  the  case  %  and  in  this  valley  have  been  found  consider- 
able remains  of  the  agger  and  wall,  and  one  of  the  towers  or  bastions 
of  the  Gate  at  the  upper  end,  near  the  Circus  Mazimus,  instead  of 
at  the  lower  end,  near  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla.  This  spring  or 
fountain  was  covered  over  by  a  bath-house  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  made  into  a  swimming-bath*  The  water  is  beautifully 
clear,  so  much  so  that  numbers  of  persons  have  stepped  into  it  up 
to  their  ancles  without  seeing  that  there  was  water.  It  has  a  slightly 
saline  quality,  though  that  is  not  perceptible  to  the  taste ;  and  it  is 
believed  to  have  a  gei^le  medicinal  action,  which  is  very  wholesome ; 
this  was  considered  as  miraculous  in  the  time  of  the  Kings  and  of 
the  Empire,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  stream  runs  out  from 
under  an  arch  of  much  older  character  than  the  present  building, 
it  probably  descends  from  the  Coelian.  The  outlet  for  the  water 
has  not  been  distinctly  traced,  being  deep  underground,  but  it 
seems  evident  that  it  goes  to  the  north,  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  Almo,  now  the  Marrana,  but  at  a  much  lower  level,  nearly  under 
the  old  Via  Appia.  It  may  be  seen  again  under  the  piscina  ot 
Trajan,  now  the  house  of  the  gardener,  running  in  a  specus  or  con- 
duit through  the  bottom  of  a  well,  and  going  in  the  direction  of 
the  Palatine.  It  then  appears  to  pass  under  the  western  side  of 
that  hill,  and  gushes  out  in  the  Lupercal,  under  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  hill,  and  from  thence  to  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in 
Velabro,  and  then  to  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  with  a  washing-place  at 
the  mouth  of  it  just  before  it  falls  into  that  muddy  stream.  In 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  is  called  the  Aqua  de  S.  Gioigio, 
and  there  is  an  inscription  in  that  church  relating  to  its  miraculous 
quality. 

*  See  Plates  IX.  and  X.,  and  the  Photographs  there  referred  ta 
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THE   SPKIXO  — B.  THE  BASIN   OB  BATH  —  CC.  DRESSING  BOOMS 
DD.  STAIHS  —  Z.  VESTIBULE 


PLATE  LVIII. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

PLATE  XIIL 

PLAN  OF  THE  PULOHETJM  UTTUS 
AND  CLOACA  mattma. 


} 


PLAN  OF  THE  PULCHRUM  LITTUS 

AND  CLOACA  MAXIMA. 

A B.\ 

C D.  >  Lines  of  Sections. 

E F.J 

a.  Pulchrum  Littus* 

b.  Doorway  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  of  the  Marrana,  or  Ahno. 
c  Site  of  the  Lions'  heads  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

d  Mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  in  the  Tiber. 

e.  Circular  Temple  of  Hercules,  popularly  called  of  Vesta. 

f.  Piazza  (or  Place)  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  or  the  Bocca  della 
Verita. 

g.  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis. 

h.  House  of  CrescentiuSy  called  of  Cola  di  Rienzi. 

L  Bridge  of  the  Palatine,  commonly  called  Ponte  Rotto. 

L  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin. 

1 1.  Watercourse  of  the  river  Almo,  now  the  Marrana. 

m.  Cloaca  Maxima  to  the  Marrana  (or  stream)  of  S.  Gioigio  in 
Velabro  ». 

n.  The  LupercaL 

o  o.  The  New  Drain  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  Colosseum 
to  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 

p.  Arcus  Quadrifrons,  or  Arch  of  Janus. 

q.  Arcus  (Argentinus)   of  Septimius   Severus,  erected  by  the 
Silversmiths. 

r.  Church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 

8  s.  Course  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 

t  Church  of  S.  Anastasia. 

X.  The  Palatine  Hill. 

•  The  small  stream  called  the  Aqua     into  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  this  pointi 
Aigentina,  or  Aqua  di  S.  Giorgio^  mils     after  passing  through  the  LApercu. 


THE   rULCHRUM    LITTUS. 


PLATE  LIX. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
PLATE  XIV. 

CORBELS  IN  THE  PORT  OF  ROME. 


Description  of  Plate  XIV. 

CORBELS  IN  THE  PORT  OF  ROME. 

These  massive  corbels  are  in  the  form  of  gigantic  lions*  heads, 
and  are  in  the  style  of  sculpture  usually  called  Etruscan,  although 
it  was  continued  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  belong  to  the  port  of  Rome  below  the  city,  for  sea-going 
vessels  coming  up  the  river;  there  is  another  port  for  boats  coming 
down  the  river  at  the  upper  end  of  the  city,  called  the  Ripetta.  The 
part  of  the  river  where  these  lions'  heads  are  situated  had  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Porta  Leoni,  but  this  was  supposed  to  be 
a  mediaeval  name  only,  referring  to  Pier  Leoni ;  it  now  appears  evi- 
dent that  it  is  the  ancient  name,  and  belongs  to  the  time  when  this 
port  was  made,  as  mentioned  by  Livy*  (a.u.c.  573,  b.c.  180).  The 
holes  in  the  sides  of  the  corbels  visible  in  the  plate  were  for  a  pole 
to  pass  from  the  one  at  each  end  and  through  the  central  one,  it 
goes  quite  through  this,  but  only  part  of  the  way  in  the  two  end 
corbels.  This  was  to  fasten  a  chain  across  the  upper  end  of  the 
port,  to  prevent  boats  being  carried  into  it  by  the  stream.  The  site 
is  exactly  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  Pulchrum  Littus,  where  it 
is  recessed,  and  where  the  mouth  of  that  branch  of  the  river  Almo 
falls  into  the  Tiber.  This  is  a  short  distance  below  the  island  and 
the  bridge  of  Fabricius,  part  of  which  is  visible  in  the  view  \ 


•  Livii  Hist.,  lib.  xl.  c  51. 

^  These  corbels  had  long  been  con- 
cealed by  the  shrubs  that  grew  over 
them,  and  were  entirely  forgotten ;  no 
author  mentions  them ;  they  were  dis- 
covered by  accident  in  186S,  when  Mr. 
Parker  and  the  photographer  whom  he 
then  employed,  Signor  Simelli,  went 
down  the  Tiber  from  the  Ripetta  in 
a  punt,  in  order  to  see  the  remains  of 
the  wall  and  towers  on  the  bank  (the 
water  being  then  low),  and  to  get 
a  photograph  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca 


Maxima,  which  is  nearly  opposite  to 
these  corbels,  but  a  little  higher  up. 
The  stream  was  so  strong  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  the  punt  steady 
enough  to  get  a  photograph,  and  Simelli 
proposed  that  they  should  land  on  the 
sand-bank  opposite.  This  was  done, 
and  they  almost  knocked  their  heads 
against  these  great  corbels.  Simelli 
then  drew  out  a  clasp-knife,  and  cut 
away  the  shrubs  that  hid  them,  and 
took  the  photograph  from  which  this 
plate  is  taken  in  phototype. 
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Part  i.       THE  PRIMITIVE  FORTIFICATIONS, 

Akd  Buildings  of  xHfe  time  of  the  Kings,  with  Fifty-nine  Plates 
in  Photo-engraving,  Plans — and  Diagrams. 

Second  Edition,  now  ready,  8vo.,  cloth,  21J. 

This  indttdes  diagrams  of  the  First  Wall  of  Rome  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  called 
Roma  Quadrata— of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome,  which  ehclosed  the  two  hills 
(Palatine  and  Capitoline)  in  one  city — and  of  the  Third  Wall  of  Rome,  that  of 
Servius  Tallius,  which  enclosed  the  Seven  Hills  (each  previously  fortified  sepa- 
rately) hi  one  city.  The  Capitolhim  and  Mnnicipium,  and  the  Mamertlne  Prison^ 
wUh  seeHons  of  important  poiMs* 

2.  THE  WALLS  AND  GATES  OF  ROME, 

Of  the  time  of  the  Empire  and  the  Popes,  with  Twenty  Plates 
in  Photo-engraving,  Plans,  and  Diagrams. 

Second  Edition,  nearly  ready. 

These  diagrams  give  plans  of  the  older  earthworks  on  which  the  Wall  of  Aure* 
lian  was  built,~and  views  of  the  most  perfect  parts  of  the  wall  with  its  bastions 
and  gates.  This  volume  also  contains  the  two  parts  of  a  Chronological  Table 
OF  Buildings  in  koME — i.  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  time  of  Constantine^ 
A.D.  34a— 2.  from  that  time  to  the  year  1600;  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  it. 

3.  THE  HISTORICAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WALLS, 

With  Plates  in  Photo-engraving,  Plans,  and  Diagrams. 

Second  Edition,  iti  the  Press. 

This  shews  the  different  modes  of  construction  according  to  Vitmviitt,  that  h, 
the  tnsibie  construction  on  the  snr&ce  of  the  wall,  and  how  to  distingrddi  the 
three  periods  of  the  Walls  of  the  Kings,  and  the  centuries  in  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  on  the  principle  of  comparison  with  historical  types. 

7%ese  ihrte  Parts  were  issued  as  Vol.  /.,  with  the  Hates  separate,  in  order  to  avoid 
mere  famphlets,  and  to  be  more  convenient  for  use.  They  are  now  made  each 
compute  in  itself,  with  the  Plates  belonging  to  it,  including  the  Supplement. 


ArcJuBology  of  Rome. 


4.  THE  TWELVE  EGYPTIAN  OBELISKS, 

With  English  Translations  of  the  Hieroglyphics,  which  contain  the 
History  of  each  Obelisk  in  Egypt,  and  the  Latin  Inscriptions 
which  record  their  removal  to  Rome. 

Second  Edition^  now  ready ^  with  Eight  Plates^  8vo.,  5^. 
To  which  are  added  English  Translations  of  the  Hieroglyphics 
on  them ;  those  on  the  Obelisk  made  in  Egypt  for  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  now  translated  for.  the  first  time  for  this  work,  by 
Dr.  Birch  ;  also  his  Notes  on  Obelisks ;  the  chapters  on  this 
subject  in  Pliny  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus;  and  Professor 
Donaldson's  Lecture  on  Obelisks,  from  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects. 

5.  THE  FORUM  ROMANUM,  AND 

6.  THE  VIA  SACRA, 

■yVith  Forty-six  Plates  and  Two  Plans.  The  Two  Parts  in  one 
Volume.  8vo.,  cloth,  15J.     These  two  Parts  were  issued  as  Vol.  II. 

".  .  .  .  Mr.  Parker's  work,  though  by  no  means  faultless,  is  not  the  less  of 
very  great  value  in  the  interpretation  of  these  grand  scenes,  and  as  such  we  com- 
mend it  to  our  readers." — TTu  Times,  October  21,  1876. 

'*  It  treats  only  of  the  two  contiguous  areas  of  the  Forum  Romanum  and  the 
Via  Sacra ;  but  these  are  exhaustively  treated,  and  the  volume  is  full  of  new  and 
striking  matter.  No  future  student  of  Roman  topography  will  be  able  to  dispense 
with  it  Mr.  Parker  has  deserved  the  gratitude  both  of  historians  and  antiqua- 
rians for  what  he  has  already  done,  and  he  has  our  best  wishes  that  life  and 
strength  may  be  given  him  to  finish  his  great  task  puccessfiUly." — The  Guardian^  . 
June  13,  1877. 

"Although  a  newspaper  is  not  perhaps  the  best  medium  for  a  notice  of  such 
a  work  as  tnis,  vet  its  importance  is  such  that  it  is  of  interest  for  the  whole  civile  ^ 
ized  world.  After  Mr.  Parker  had  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  career  to  the 
revival  of  Christian  €uid  mediaeval  art  with  the  most  successful  results,  he  has 
since  taken  up  his  winter  residence  in  Rome,  and  thrown  himself  with  zeal  upon 
the  exploration  of  the  monuments  of  the  former  masters  of  the  world  which  had 
been  preserved,  and  with  equal  success  he  has  opened  out  quite  a  new  track." — 
Dr.  Reichenspeiger  in  the  DetUschen  Retchts-Zeiiungf  June  7,  1877. 

7.  THE  COLOSSEUM  AT  ROME 

Compared  with  other  Amphitheatres;  with  Thirty -six  Plates. 
Medium  8vo.,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

The  photo-engravings  in  this  voltmie  give — ^first  the  colossal  building  above 
ground,  then  the  substructures  21  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  arena,  brought  to 
Eght  by  the  great  excavations  in  187^,  with  views  and  plans  of  the  amphitheatres 
at  C^ua,  Pozzuoli,  and  Pompeii ;  also  the  graffiti  of  the  second  century. 

'*The  task  undertaken  by  the  venerable  author,  who  holds  the  position  of 
Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  of  History  and  Antiquities  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  was  far  from  easy.  That  he  has,  however,  accomplished  it  in  a  man- 
ner most  creditable  to  himself,  and  demonstrative  of  sustained  energy  and  patient 
industry,  are  plainly  evident  The  Colosseum  at  Rome  has  idways  proved 
a  unique  object  of  interest  This  vast  edifice — the  majestic  ruins  of  which  adorn 
the  Italian  capital — ^was  not,  as  tradition  asserts,  raised  in  ten  years,  during  the 
time  of  the  Flavian  dynasty.  On  the  contrary,  it  took  more  than  a  century  to 
erect ;  the  ponderous  work,  on  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  having  been  commenced  by 
Scaurus,  the  step-son  of  Sylla  the  Dictator.  ....  Mr.  Parker  is  entitled  to  much 
praise  for  the  marked  ability  and  erudition  he  has  displayed  in  this  his  latest 
literary  production." — The  Echo,  October  25,  1876. 


Archeology  of  Rome. 


8.  THE  AQUEDUCTS  OF  ROME, 

Traced  from  their  Sources  to  their  Mouths,  with  Thirty-six  Plates, 
Maps,  and  Plans.     Medium  8vo.,  cloth,  15^. 

9.  THE  TOMBS  IN  AND  NEAR  ROME, 

With  the  Columbaria  and  the  Painted  Tombs  on  the  Via  Latina, 
with  Twenty-four  Plates  in  Photo-engraving. 

10.  Mythology  in  Funereal  Sculpture,  and  Early  Christian  Sculpture, 
with  Sixteen  Plates.     These  two  Parts  in  one  Volume,     8vo.,  155, 

"  This  volume  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fiill  of  interest  of  the  entire  series  which 
Mr.  Parker  has  given  to  the  world.  It  does  not,  indeed,  profess  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  sepulchral  edifices  in  that  '  City  of  Tombs,'  Rome.  ...  And 
having  thus  a  manageable  number  of  examples  to  deal  with,  he  has  given  a  dear 
and  intelligible  description  of  each,  with  a  photograph.  It  would  hardly  be  too 
much  to  say  that  these  photographs  are  altogether  priceless  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.  .  .  .  The  second  part  is  an  enumeration,  partial  but  venr  valuable  as  far  as 
it  goes,  of  those  miscellaneous  remains  of  the  art  treasures  of  antiquity,  not  one- 
tenth  of  which  the  ordinary  tourist  ever  sees,  and  which  require  to  be  sought  out 
with  the  care,  pertinacity,  and  unlimited  command  of  time  wnich  were  so  remark- 
ably united  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  during  his  long  residence  in  Rome.'* —  The 
Literary  Churchman^  Dee,  15,  1877. 

"  They  are  profusely  illustrated,  like  their  predecessors,  with  photographs  re- 
produced by  mechaniod  processes,  and  they  give  careful  and  mmute  notices  of 
the  antiquities  discussed  in  them — the  Tombs  in  and  near  Rome,  and  the  Cata- 
combs— treating  them  as  a  whole  rather  than  with  reference  to  any  new  discovery 
or  special  investigation.  But  so  much  has  been  going  on  of  late  years  in  Rome 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  thoroughly  without  describing  a  great  deal  that 
will  be  new  to  all  but  those  who  have  been  anxiously  watching  the  explorations 
and  noting  their  results.  The  descriptions  of  these  novelties  are  of  course  the' 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  present  volumes  ;  though  it  must  be  added  that 
we  know  of  no  more  exhaustive  treatises  on  the  subjects  here  specially  discussed, 
and  of  no  more  useful  companions  for  the  archaeologist  in  Rome.  — The  Standard^ 
Jan,  3,  1878. 

"  Ainong  the  antiquities  of  a  great  nation  its  tombs  alwa^  hold  a  foremost 
place.  They  are  invariably  an  index  to  its  character  and  its  ideas.  Hence  they 
are  invaluable  to  the  historian  and  archaeologist.  In  the  volume  before  us  we 
have  a  minute  and  detailed  description  of  some  of  the  most  striking  among  the 
old  Roman  tombs.  Their  number,  it  appears,  is  almost  innumerable,  and  their 
forms  exhibit  every  conceivable  variety,  although  certain  types  seem  to  have 
been  special  favourites.  A  pyramid  or  a  massive  tower  often  'covers  the  remains 
of  the  illustrious  dead."— T^iW  Spectator^  March  23,  1878. 


II.  CHURCH  AND  ALTAR  DECORATIONS  IN  ROME,      ' 

Including  Mosaic  Pictures  and  Cosmati  Work,  with  Twenty  Plates 
and  numerous  Diagrams.     Medium  Svo.,  cloth,  lor.  td. 

This  gives  a  Chronological  series  of  the  Mosaic  Pictures  in  the  Churches,  and 
the  ornamentation  of  the  altars  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

"  Tills  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  excellent  series  of  archaeological^ 
works  recently  published  by  Mr.  Parker.  It  is  in  reality  a  history  of  Christian 
painting  at  Rome  during  the  early  and  middle  ages.  It  gives  a  description  and 
illustrations  of  some  of  the  more  celebrated  mosaics  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century." — The  Churchman^  Mcty  12,  1878. 

"  This  will  be  to  many  a  more  interesting  book  than  that  which  we  recently 
noticed — Mr.  Parker's  account  of  the  Roman  Aqueducts.     For  Mosaics  belong- 
to  the  whole  course  of  Roman  art,  heathen  and  Christian ;  and  nothing  is  more 
curious  than  to  trace  the  gradual  substitution  of  modem  for  antique  forms  in  such 
a  series  as  that  described  and  figured  in  this  volume. " — John  Bull, 
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12.  THE  CATACOMBS, 

Or  Ancxent  Cemeteries  of  Rome,  with  Twenty-four  Plates  and 

Plans.  Medium  8vo.,  cloth,  155. 

Shewing  their  construction,  and  the  Fresco  Paintings  from  photographs  taken 
with  the  light  of  Magnesium,  the  only  authentic  representations  of  theuL 
Also  the  Gilt  Glass  Vases. 

"  Mr.  J.  Henry  Parker's  unwearied  labours  have  resulted  in  throwing  a  flood 
of  light  on  everything  connected  with  Ancient  Rome.  But  for  his  &yotion, 
his  enthusiasm,  his  industry,  and  his  intelligence,  the  stndent  would  have  lost^ 
many  a  fact  which  he  now  finds  of  great  utilitv,  and  have  yielded  to  many 
a  delusion  which  topographers  and  antiquaries  have  maintained  through  im- 
perfect knowledge.  Were  it  only  for  his  matchless  series  of  photoglyphs^  the 
literary  world  would  owe  him  a  tribute  of  gratitude ;  but  it  would  be  uniair  not 
to  acknowledge  also  our  debt  to  his  scholarly  research,  and  to  the  energy  which^ 
is  constantly  opening  up  new  fields  of  inquixy.  No  future  w^ter  on  the  antji- 
quities  of  Rome  can  afford  to  ignore  the  results  Mr.  Parker  has  arrived  at ;  and, 
we  may  be  sure  that  his  rich  stores  of  material  will  be  ^tensively  quarried  b^ 
every  mvestigator." — The  Scottish  Guardian^  Dec.  21,  1877. 

**  He  has  thus  shewn  us  the  evidence^  and  this  gives  his  book  its  permanenti 
value,  independently  of  his  own  views  on  any  disputed  question.  He  points 
out  how  often  the  Catacombs  have  been  restored^  ana  a  con^parison  of  the  trescor 
paintings  in  them  with  the  mosaic  pictures  in  the  churchcas,  ^bich  aze  all; 
daied^  £ews  that  the  paintings  are  not  of  so  early  a  date  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed ;  they  generally  belong  to  the  later  restorations,  and  the  gilt-glass  vases 
tound  in  them  give  the  same  evidence." — Th<  Academ^^  Sept,  14,  187^ 

"The  Catacombs  of  Rome  have  an  exceptionfil  mterest  among  antiquities. 
As  Cliristian  memorials,  they  are  connected  with  our  own  age  and  its  sentiments 
in  a  way  which  does  not  in  the  least  belong  to  the  most  remarkable  relics  of 
Paganism."— 7'>4<f  Spectator^  Feb,  9,  1878. 

"  The  two  latest  volumes  of  Mr.  Parker's  valuable  series  of  worses  on  Romaic 
Archaeology  are  fully  as  erudite  and  elaborate  as  those  which  have  preceded  them. 
The  subjects  they  treat  of,  the  Tombs,  Roman  Sculpture,  and  the  Catacombs,, 
are  of  a  more  generally  interesting  nature  than  those  dealt  with  in  earlier  volumes, 
the  Catacombs  in  especial  being  endeared  to  so  many  for  reasons  the  reverse  of] 
historical.'* — The  Examiner ^  Dec,  29,  1877. 

'  ''  Rome  is  in  every  sense  inexhaustible,  and  the  series  of  Mr.  Parker's  volumes, 
already  a  long  one,  might  have  been  continued  almost  indefinitely.  But  adyanc-. 
ipg  years  and  failing  health  have  compelled  their  author  to  abandon  his  Romaii> 
home.  Few  names  have  been  better  known  in  the  archaeological  world  for  the 
last  half-century  than  that  of  John  Henry  Parker,  and  few  labourers  in  the  cause 
have  done  better  service.  The  'Gothic  revival'  is  deeply  indebted  to  him." — , 
the  Standard,  Jan.  3,  1878. 

13.  EARLY  AND  MEDIiEVAL  CASTLES, 

Or  Palaces  and  Gardens,  iidth  Sixteen.  Plates  and  Hans, 
Also  a  complete  account  of  the  Excavations  in  Rome  from  i860 
to  the  present  time. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  ROMA,  AND  THE 

MARBLE  PLAN  OF  ROME 

Qriginally  under  the  Porticus  of  it,  with  Twenty-three  Plates,  gitring 
outlines  of  all  the  fragments  of  this,  now  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum.     Thae  two  Farts  in  one  Volume,  In  the  JPress. 


"  Each  new  work  he  issues  adds  materially  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge  of 
what  ancient  Rome  must  have  been  really  like,  and  tends  to  clear  away  many 
of  the  errors  into  which  scholars  as  well  as  the  public  have  beoi  led  by  too  ready 
a  reliance  on  the  dicta  of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have  devoted  their 
abilities  to  the  study  of  Roman  topography.'' — Athenawn, 


A  SELECTION  OF 
HISTORICAL  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

FROM  MR.  PARKER'S  SERIES : 

In  Quarto  Volumes,  neaflj  bim&d  in  Oloth,  with'  gilt  edges,  foT  presents, 
or  for  Libraries,  at  prioe?  varying  from  £1  lOs.  to  £8,  aooording  to 
the  nnmber  of  Photographs  in  eaoh  Tolnme,  inolnding  the  oost  of 
mounting  them  with  Marion's  glne,  whioh  makes  them  permanent. 

Some  persons  complain  of  mj  referring  in  this  work  to  photo- 
graphs that  are  not  engraved  in  the  book ;  the  explanation  of  this 
is,  that  to  have  given  engravings  of  all  the  objects  to  which  I  have 
occasion  to  refer  would  have  doubled  the  price  of  the  book,  which 
is  already  far  higher  than  I  wished  or  intended.  But  people  who 
have  not  been  to  Rome  during  the  time  that  these  excavations  have 
been  carrying  on,  have  no  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  them. 
As  my  work  is  grounded  upon  existing  remains  brought  to  light  for 
the  first  time  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  upon  other  books, 
I  must  refer  to  these  remains  as  my  witnesses,  and  it  is  surely  better 
to  refer  people  to  photographs  which  they  can  see  in  a  public  library, 
or  can  easily  obtain,  than,  to  tell  them  to  go  to  Rome  and  see  the 
objects  referred  to.  In  some  instances  the  object  is  no  longer 
visible,  either  being  destroyed  or  buried  again.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  these  photographs  easily  accessible,  and  have  arranged 
them  in  volumes  according  to  the  subjects,  corresponding  to  the 
volumes  of  the  book.  They  are  double  tiie  size  of  the  Photo- 
engravings, and  therefore  details  can  be  more  clearly  seen  in  them. 


The  Walls  of  th«  Kings  on  the  Hills  of  Rome, 
And  Similar  Walls  in  other  Ancient  Cities  of  Italy 

For  Comparison. 
Twenty-four  Photographs^  £1.  14s. 

The  Palatine  Hij^l. 
TTtirty,  Photographs^  £2. 

The  Walls  and  Gates  of  Rome^  of  the  time  of 

THE  Empire  and  of  the  Popes. 

Thirty  Photographs^  j£2. 

The  Historical  Construction  of  Walls, 

From  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  Rome  to  the  Middle  Ages, 

Shewing  Historical  Types  of  each  Period. 

Thirty-two  Photographs^  £^2,  2s. 

The  Aqueducts,  from  their  Sources  to  their  Mouths. 

Forty  Photographs^  £2.  10s. 


Historical  Photographs. 


The  Catacombs,  or  Cemeteries  of  Rome, 

Their  Construction,  and  *rHE  Fresco  Paintings  in  them. 

Taken  with  the  Light  of  Magnesium. 

Thirty  Photographs^  £2* 

Forum  Romanum. 
Twenty  Photographs^  jQi,  los. 

The  Colosseum. 
Porty  Photographs,  ^£2.  los. 

Sculpture— Statues. 
Thirty  Photographs,  £2. 

Sculpture— Bas-reliefs. 
Thirty  Photographs,  £2. 

Pagan  Sarcophagi. 
Thirty  Photographs,  £2, 

Christian  Sarcophagi. 
Twenty  Photographs^  jQi.  10s. 

Mosaic  Pictures  up  to  the  Ninth  Century. 
And  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Porty  Photographs,  £2.  lof. 

Fresco  Paintings. 
Forty-one  Photographs,  £2.  los. 

Church  and  Altar  Decorations— Cosmati  Work. 
Twenty  Photographs,  £x,  lor. 

Remains  of  the  City  of  Pompeii. 
Twenty  Photographs^  £1.  10s. 

Also  in  Quarto,  price  Five  Guineas,  in  Cloth, 

One  Hundred  of  the  above. 

Selected  as  the  best  and  most  interesting  Photographs, 

by  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Balliol  College. 


The  Photographs  are  also  sold  separately ,  at  is.  each,  unmounted. 

These  can  be  obtained  by  ordering  the  Numbers  of  Mr.  Stanford, 

Charing-cross,  usually  in  a  week. 

ALBUMS  for  mounting  these  Photographs^  to  hold  One  Hundred,  $s./ 

to  hold  Fifty  y  \s. 


THE  BIBLE  OF  THE  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  PAUL, 

NEAR  ROME, 

Described  and  Compared  with  other  Carlovingian  Manuscripts 
a   contribution    to   the    Art   Literature  of  the    Middle   Ages. 
By   J.  O.  Westwood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.      With    Thirty^ight 
Photographs.    ^£2.  los. 


HISTORICAL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A  Catalogue  of  3391  Photographs  of  Antiquities  in  Rome 
AND  Italy,  with  the  Dates,  historical  or  approximative,  and 
a  Systematic  Index, 

Wherever  it  was  required  and  was  practicable  a  six-foot  role,  with  each  foot 
painted  alternately  black  and  white,  is  used  as  a  scale  in  these  photographs. 
A  considerable  part  of  these  are  of  the  ''Walls  of  the  Kings"  in  Rome^  and 
corresponding  walls  of  other  ancient  cities  on  the  hills  of  Italy. 

**  For  the  present  state  of  monuments  and  examples,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker*s  col- 
lection of  Roman  and  other  Photographs  stands  by  itself,  as  a  unique  and  in- 
valuable addition  to  modem  means  of  accurate  knowledge.'' — J^ev,  i?.  Si,  John 
TyrwhUi^  in  Pre/ace  to  '•  7^  Art  Teaching  of  the  Primitive  Church,  '* 


Nearly  ready ^ 
PLANS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

I.  The  Plan  of  Rome,  in  i860,  engraved  by  W.  Harwood.  This 
is  taken  as  the  ground-work ;  it  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  Plan  Aat  had  then  been  published.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  a  copious  index  of  subjects  on  the  Plate^  and 
a  numerical  index  to  each  Rione. 

Upon  this  are  printed  in  different  colours  the  following  subjects. 

II.  Neutral  tint^  shewing  the  valleys  and  the  fossae  dark — ^the  hills 
Ught 

III.  Red.  The  Walls  of  Tufa  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  in- 
cluding the  Primitive  Fortifications  on  the  seven  hills  as  separate 
fortresses,  and  the  first  three  Walls  of  Rome. 

I.  Roma  Quadrata,  according  to  Livy  [i.  7] ;  Dionysius  [iL 
37] ;  and  Tacitus  [Ann.  xii.  24]. 
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2.  The  Second  Wall  of  Rome,  inclosing  the  two  hills 
IN  ONE  CnY,  according  to  Livy  [i.  38] ;  and  Dionysius  [ii.  50]. 

ThiSf  which  was  the  Primitive  City  of  Rome,  Aoj  the  whole 

sufface  coloured  red, 

3.  The  Seven  Hills  combined  in  one  City,  by  Servius 
Tullius,  Livy  [i.  36,  44] ;  Pliny  [Nat  Hist,  xxxvi.  14,  3]. 

The  Wall  of  Enceinte,  added  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Rome,  and  left  unfinished  [Dionysius,  iv.  81, 7]. 
The  Aqueducts  were  carried  upon  this  bank  for  more  than  a  mile, 
and  the  Wall  of  AxmBLiAN  was  afterwards  built  upon  it. 

The  additions  of  San-Gallo  for  the  Popes  are  also  shewn. 

IV.  Grun,  The  Aqueducts,  according  to  Frontinus — ^and  the  other 
streams  of  water,  some  of  which  now  run  in  the  drains  or  ehcuee^ 
but  were  originally  open. 

V.  Yellow.  The  Lines  of  the  Streets,  drawn  from  the  Milliarium 
Aureum,  according  to  Pliny  [Nat  Hist,  iii.  9],  passing  through 
the  twelve  gates  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  City,  "only  to  be 
counted  once,*'  to  the  eighteen  gates  in  the  outer  wall  of  enceinte, 
and  seven  on  the  hills  in  the  ancient  fortresses,  not  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Pliny.  These  make  the  thirty-seven  gates  of  Rome,  men- 
tioned also  in  the  Regionary  Catalogue  of  the  fourth  century. 

VL  Sepia,  The  Tombs — ^the  remains  of  ancient  pavements  in  the 
streets,  and  the  cippi  of  the  pomariuniy  in  the  places  where  they 
still  remain,  or  are  known  to  have  been  found. 

Also  PLANS  AND  SECTIONS  of 

The  Palatine  Hill. 

The  CAPrrouNB  Hill. 

The  Velia,  with  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  on  the  west,  and 
the  great  foss  (in  which  is  now  the  Via  del  Colosseo)  on  the  east. 

The  PuLCHRtTM  LiTTUS^  a  fine  wall  of  the  time  of  the  Itings, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Making  the  second  City  of  Rome 
on  the  two  hills. 

From  original  survejrs  by  Professor  Cicconetti,  with  all  the  reniains 
of  the  old  Walls  clearly  marked. 
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THE  OLOSSABT  OF  ABCHITEOTTJBE 

ABRIBOED. 

A  CONCISE  GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN 

GRECIAN,  ROMAN,  ITALIAN,  AND  GOTHIC  ARCHI- 
TECTUBE.  By  John  Hevbt  Parkeb,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
A  New  Edition,  revised.  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  nearly  500  Dlua- 
trations,  in  ornamental  doth,  7«.  6d, 

ABOHITEOTXnEULIi  UANTTAL. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  JoHV  Hevby  Paskbb,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Fifth  EdUion, 
with  189  Illofltrations,  and  a  Topographical  and  a  Gloesarial 
Index.   Fcap.  Syo.,  in  ornamental  doth,  5«. 

THE  DOMESTIO  AB0HITECTX7BB  OF  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES, 

FROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  HENRY  VIIL  By  the  late 
Hudson  Tusnbb  and  John  Hbnbt  Pabxeb,  C.B.  Second 
Edition.  4  voU.,  8vo.,  profiuely  lUnBtrated  with  nearly  400 
Wood  and  Steel  EngrraTinga,  ftdl  General  and  Topographical 
Indices,  &c.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  £3  14r. 

SeparateUft 

VoL  I.  FROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  THE  END  OP 

THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  numerona  Ulna- 
trationa  of  Existing  Remains  from  Original  Drawings.  By 
T.  Htjdbon  Tubkxb.    Second  Edition,    8vo.,  cloth,  21#. 

VoL  II.  FROM  EDWARD  I.  TO  RICHARD  IL,  (the 

Edwardian  Period,  or  the  Decorated  Style).    8vo.,  doth,  21#. 

VoL  III.  FROM  RICHARD  IL  TO  HENRY  VIII.,  (or 

the  Perpendicolar  Style).  With  nnmerona  Illnstrations  of 
Existing  Remains  from  Original  Drawings.  By  the  Esitob 
ov  *'Thb  GL088ABT  07  Abohxtbotttbe."  In  2  Parta, 
8vo.,  1/.  10«. 
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AMCRSOLOGT. 


MEDLBVAL  GLASS  PAINTINa. 
kS   INQTJIEY    INTO    THE    DIFFERENCE   OF 

STYLE  OBSERVABLE  IN  ANCIENT  GLASS  PAINT- 
INGS, especially  in  England,  with  Hints  on  Glass  Painting, 
by  the  late  Charles  Winston.  With  Corrections  and  Addi- 
tions by  the  Author.  A  New  EdiUom,  2  toIs.,  Medium  8to., 
with  numerous  coloured  Engranngs,  cloth,  £\  11«.  6^. 

OHKIST'S  HOSPITAL,  ABINGBOH. 
A  MONTTMEKT  OF  CHRISTIAN  MUNIFICENCE ; 

or.  An  Account  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Croes,  and  of 
the  Hospital  of  Christ  in  Abingdon,  by  FSAHOIB  LiTTLS,  1627. 
Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Appendix,  from  the  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  Governors  of  the  HoepitaJ,  by  CLAiTDa 
DxiiATAL  CoBHAH,  B.C.L.,  Mjlu  Fcap.  Svo.,  toned  paper, 
doth,  4b. 


k  MANUAL  OF  MONUMENTAL  BBASSES.  Com. 
prising  an  Introduction  to  tbe  Study  of  these  Memorials,  and 
a  List  of  those  remaining  in  the  British  Ides.  With  Two 
Hundred  Illustrations.  By  the  late  Bey.  Hsbbut  Haihbb, 
MA.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    2  vols.,  8to.,  price  12s. 

UEBLZBVAIi  ABXOUB. 
ANCIENT    AEMOUE    AND    WEAPONS    IN 

EUROPE.  By  John  Hewitt,  Member  of  the  Archseological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain.  The  work  complete,  from  the  Iron 
Period  of  the  Northern  Nations  to  the  Seyenteenth  Century. 
8  yols.,  8yo.,  22.  10«. 

EABLY  BBITISH  AB0H20L0OY. 
OUB  BRITISH  ANCESTORS :  WHO  AND  WHAT 

WERE  THET  ?  An  Inquiir  sarying  to  eluddate  the  Tradi- 
tional History  of  the  Early  Britons  by  means  of  recent  Ex- 
cayations,  Etymology,  Remnants  of  Religious  Worship,  In- 
scriptions, &o.  By  the  Bey.  Sajcvxl  Ltsonb,  M.A.,  F^.A., 
Rector  of  Rodmarton.    Post  8yo.,  cloth,  reduced  to  6#. 

MEBLarVAL  SB3T0H-BOOK. 
FACSIMILE  OF  THE  SEETCH-BOOE  OF  WILABS 

DE  HONECORT,  an  architbot  of  thb  thirtbbiith  cbn- 
TURT.  With  Commentaries  and  Descriptions  by  MM.  Lassub 
and  QutCHERAT.  Translated  and  Edited  by  the  Rey.  Robert 
Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Jacksonian  Professor  at  Cambridge,  &o. 
With  64  Facsimiles,  10  Illustratiye  Plates,  and  43  Woodcuts. 
Royal  4to.,  cloth,  2/.  10<.  T%$  English  leiUrprtti  teparmte, 
ftr  th§  purchatsTM  rf  ths  JVsneA  edition^  4to.»  15s. 
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AMCSMOLOQT  AND  AMCBlTECTUnS. 


THE  ABCSLBOLOOT  07  BOKB. 

THE   AECH^OLOGY  OF  BOME.    With  Plates, 

Flans,  and  Diagrams.    By  John  Hevby  Pabksb,  G.B. 

Part  1.  Fbikititi  FoBTmoATioNS. — Pt.  2.  Waxls  aitd  Qatmb. 
— Pt.8.  COKBTBUOTIOK  OP  Wajjs.  A  new  Edit,  neorUf  ready. 

Part  4.  The  Egtftiah  Obxiibkb.  A  new  Edit,  nearly  ready. 

Purt  6.  The  FoBUK  BoxAHVH,  and  6.  the  Via  Saoba.  8fo^ 
doth,  16#.  [^ReprmttMff, 

Part  7.  The  Golobbetth.    Svo.,  doth,  lOt.  Qd, 

Part  8.  The  Aqitedtjotb  ov  Anoibkt  Bom.    6yo.»  doth,  16#. 

Pftrt  9.  TOICBB  IK  AVD  NBAS  ROXB,  and   10.  FUBBBBAL  AJTO 

Eably  Chbibtiajt  SoiTLPTxrBB.    Bya,  doth,  16t. 

Fart  11.  Chuboh  and  Aiaab  Dbcobatzobb  nr  Boioi.  8vo., 
doth,10r.6(i. 

Part  12.  Thb  Catacombb  ot  Bomb.    8ya,  doth,  16f. 

Part  18.  Eablz  abd  MBDiasYAii  Cabtlbb,  with  an  Account  of 
the  EzcaTatioDB  in  Borne.    In  the  Freee, 

XBDLSVAI.  CASTLES. 
THB    MILITABT    ABCHITECTUEE    OF    THE 

MIDDLE  AGES.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  ViOLLET-LB-Diro,  hy  M.  Macdermott,  Esq.,  Architect, 
With  161  original  French  Engravings.  Medium  8vo.,  cloth, 
reduced  to  10«.  6A 

OOTHIO  ABOUITBOTXTBB. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DISCRIMINATE  THE  STYLES  OF 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND,  from  the  Conquest 
TO  THE  Rbporuation  t  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  Orders.  By  the  late  Thomas  Rickman,  F.S.A.  Sixth 
Bditum,  with  considerahle  Additions,  chiefly  Historical,  hy 
John  Henrt  Parker,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A,  and  numerous 
Illustrations.     Medium  Sto.  [^Nearlff  ready, 

'*^  MBBLSVAL  XBOSTWOBK. 

8BBBXJBEBIE    DIJ    MOYEN-AGE,   par   Batkohd 

Bordeaux.      Forty  Lithographic  Plates,  by  G.  Bouet,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.    SmiSl  4to.,  cloth,  20«. 


KEDLarVAL  SCULPTUBB. 

A  SERIES  OF  MAiyUALS  OF  GOTHIC  CRN' A. 
MENT.  No.  1.  Stone  Carting.  2.  Mouldings;  8.  Sub- 
face  Ornament.    16mo.,  price  \$,  each. 
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AECRITJSCTUMAL  TO:POQRAPST. 


ENGLISH  C0T7NTIES. 

OR,  AN  ARCHITECTURAL  ACCOUNT 
OF  EVERY  CHURCH  IN 


Bbdfordshire,  29.  6d.  Camdridgeshirb,  4«. 

Berkshire,  2s.  6d.  Huntingdonshire,  2«.  6d. 

Buckinghamshire,  2$.  6d.  Oxfordshire,  2t.  6dL 

Suffolk,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Its  Dedication. — Supposed  date  of  £rectioii  or  Alteration. — Ob- 
jects of  Interest  in  or  near. — Notices  of  Fonts. — Glass,  Fumitnre, 
— and  other  details. — Also  Lists  of  Dated  Examples,  Works  re- 
lating to  the  County,  &c. 

N.B.  Each  Church  has  been  personally  surveyed  for  the  oeeasion 
by  some  competent  antiquary, 

CANTEBBT7BY  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  CAN- 
TERBURY CATHEDRAL.  By  Professor  Willis,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  &C.    With  Woodcuts  and  Plans.    8to.,  cloth,  10«.  64. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
GLEANINGS  FROM  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.   By 

GsoBChB  QiLBBBT  SooTT,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Appendices  sup- 
plying Further  Particulars,  and  completing  the  History  of  the 
Abhey  Buildings,  by  Several  Writers.  Second  JSdUion,  enlarged, 
eontaininff  many  new  lUugtratione  by  O.  Jewitt  cmd  otkere. 
Medium  8vo.,  doth,  gilt  top,  reduced  to  10«.  64. 

WELLS. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  WELLS.  By  Johk  Hskbt  Farksr,  C.B.,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  Illustrated  by  Plans  and  Views.  Medium  Sto.,  doth, 
price  5«. 

IlLUBTBATIOVB  of  ABOHITBOnrBAL  ANTIQinnES. 

Wbllb  :  82  Photographs,  Folio  size,  in  portfolio,  price  82.  8«. ; 
or  separately,  28.  6d.  each. 
Also  16  Photographs,  in  8yo.,  reduced  from  the  above,  in 
a  case,  price  16«. ;  or  separately,  1#.  each. 

GLAfiTOZTBUBY  Abbey  :  9  Photographs,  Folio  8ize>  in  portfolio, 

price  12. ;  or  separately,  28.  6d.  each. 
DoBSBTSHiBB:   23  Photographs,  Folio  size,  in  portfolio,  price 

42.  4f. ;  or  separatdy,  2#.  6d,  each. 
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SJSfQLISH  TOPOGBAPHT. 


ENGLISH  TOPOGBAPHT. 

OXrOBD.— A  HAND-BOOK  FOE   VISITORS  TO 

OXFORD.  Illattrated  by  One  Hundred  and  Forty- fiye 
Woodcuts  by  Jewitt,  and  Twenty-six  Steel  Platea  by  Le  Keuz, 
and  a  new  coloured  Plan.  A  New  Edition,  8vo.,  ornamental 
dothf  12#. 


THE  RAILWAY  TRAVELLER'S  WALK 

THROUGH  OXFORD.     A  New  SdiHan,  wiik  Fyty^tim 
lUuHraHaiu,    ISmo.,  in  ornamental  wrapper,  It. 


GUIDE  to  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUI- 
TIES in  tbe  Neigbbourhood  of  Oxford.    870.,  clotb,  I2t. 

DOVER.— THE   CHURCH   AND   FORTRESS    OP 

DOVER  CASTLE.     By  tbe  Rer.  John    Pucklb,  M.A, 
Vloar  of  St  Mary's,  Dover.  Medium  Syo.,  clotb,  reduced  to  5$, 

DURHAM.— ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  MEDI- 
AEVAL ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  COUNTY  OP  DURHAM. 
By  J.  Tatjnob  Pbbby  and  Chablbs  Hutxak,  Jun.,  Arcbi* 
tects.    Super-royal  Folio,  in  wrapper,  £1  lU,  6d, 

WOODSTOCK.— THE  EARLY  HISTORY  of  WOOD- 
STOCK MANOR  and  ita  EnvironBi  With  later  Notices: 
By  Edwabd  Mabshall,  M.A.,  formerly  FeUow  of  C.C.C., 
Oxford.    Post  Svo.,  with  Supplement,  doth,  17s. 

JBjf  the  same  AMor, 

SAHDrOED.- AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  PARISH  OF 

SANDFORD,  in  the  Deanery  of  Woodstock,  Oxon.    Crown 
Svo.,  clotb,  8#. 

CHURCH  BN8T01IE.— AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  TOWN- 
SHIP  OF  CHURCH  ENSTONE,  Oxon.    Crown  Syo.,  cL,  8#. 


IFPLEY.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP  OF 

IFFLET,  OXFORDSHIRE.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  Byo^ 
doth,  4a. 


frOMKOfG  DRAWINaa. 


WOBKDTO    DSAWHrOB    OF    CHUBCHE8,    WITH   VnCWS* 
ELEVATIOVBt  tlOnOIIS,  AHO  BETAILS. 

"Wabxinotok  Chubch.    Boyal  folio,  oloth,  10«.  %d. 

A  fine  thirteenth-century  Chnreh.    About  115  feet  by  47. 

Bahtt  Leofasd's,  KntxsTEAD.     Small  folio,  5«. 

A  imall  Chnroh  in  the  Early  EngUch  style.   4S  feet  by  19. 

MiKSTEB  LOTELL  ChTTBOH.      FoHo,  6«. 
A  Tery  elegant  speeimen  of  the  Perpendieoler  etyle.   To  bold  850  perwmg. 

LiTTLSHOEB  Chitbcih.   Second  JEditton,  with  the  designa 

of  the  painted  Glass  Windows.    Folio,  5«. 
A  ■mall  modem  Chnreh,  in  the  Early  Bnfl^sh  style.    Siie,  60  feet  by  U 
and  40  feet  high.    Cost  8001.    Holds  SIO  persons. 

8H0TTE8BB0KE  ChUILCH.      FoUo,  df .  6  J. 

A  good  and  pore  speeimen  of  the  Deoonted  stjie. 

WiLCOTB  Ghttrch.    FoUo,  3t.  M. 

A  small  Chnroh  in  the  Decorated  style.    Siie,  60  feet  by  10« 
Estimated  oost»864i.    Uoids  160  pefions. 

St.  Babtholoxew's  Chapel,  Oxfobd.    Folio,  St.  6d. 

A  small  Chapel  in  the  Early  Perpendienlar  style.   Sise,  84  feet  by  16. 
Estimated  cost,  8881.    Holds  90  persons. 

Stbixton  Ghitboh.    Folio,  5«. 

A  small  Chnreh  in  the  Eariy  English  style.   Calenlated  for  800  persona ; 

Cost  about  8001. 

OzpoBS  BuBiAL*OBoxnn>  Chapels.    Folio,  10#.  M. 

1.  Morman.  2.  Early  English.  8.  Beeorated. 

Separately,  each  6§, 

PVBLIBHED  BT  THE  OXFOBD  ABCHHECrTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

Sixpence  per  Sheet. 


Open  Seats. 

8.  Steeple  Aston. 

4.  StantonHarconrt;  Enaham. 

Pattbhns  op  Bench  Ends. 

6.  Steeple  Aston.    Sheet  1. 

7.  Ditto.    Sheet  2. 

Oak  Stalls. 

8.  Beauchamp  Chapel. 

Fonts. 

10.  Heokington,  (Z)»eorafeJ). 

11.  Newenden,  (^ormafli). 
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Rbrbdos. 
12.  St.  Michael's,  Oxford. 

Pulpits. 

15.  Wolvercot,  (Perpendiemlary 

16.  Beaolieu,  (Z)tfeora/e<;). 

17.  St  Giles',  Oxford,  {Deeo- 

rated)  /     with    Coombe, 
(Perpendicular), 

Stone  Desk. 
20.  Crowle  Chnroh,  {Nonum). 


ABOJELSOLOGICAL  WORKS. 


THE  CALENDAR  OP  THE  PRATEE-BOOK  IL- 

LUSTRATED.  (Comprising  the  first  portion  of  the  "  Calen- 
dar of  the  Anglican  Church,"  with  an  Appendix  on  Emblems, 
illnstrated,  enlarged,  and  corrected.)  With  upwards  of  Two 
Hundred  Engravings  from  Medise^  Works  of  Art.  Fcap. 
8?o.,  Sixth  Thautand,  ornamental  cloth,  6#. 

UnTENTORY  of  PURmCTXIRE  and  ORNAMENTS 

BEMAINING  IN  ALL  THE  PARISH  CHURCHES  OF 
HERTFORDSHIRE  in  the  last  year  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth:  Transcribed  from  the  Original  Records, 
by  Jomi  Edwzv  Cfssavb,  F.R.Hibt.S.  Crown  Syo.,  limp 
doth,  price  4l«. 

DOMESDAY  BOOK,  or  the  Great  Surrey  of  England 

of  William  the  Conqueror,  A.D.  mlzzxyx.  Facsimile  of  the 
part  relaUng  to  Oxfordshire.    Folio,  doth,  price  8«. 

THE    TRACT    "DE    INTENTIONE     SAKCT.® 

CRUCIS  NOSTRE  IN  MONTE  ACUTO  ET  DE 
BUCTIONE  EJUSDEM  APUD  WALTHAM,"  now  first 
printed  ftx>m  the  Mannscript  in  the  British  Mnseom,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regias 
Professor  of  Modem  History.  Royal  8to.,  aniform  with  the 
Works  issued  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  (only  100  copies 
printed),  price  5t.i  Demy  8to.,  3«.  6d. 

SKETCH  ow  THB  LIFE  of  WALTER  DE  MERTON, 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Bishop  of  Rochester ; 
Founder  of  Merton  College.  By  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Nelson, 
New  Zealand;  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College.    Sto.,  2«. 

A  MAJ^UAL  for  the  STUDY  of  SEPULCHRAL 

SLABS  and  CROSSES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  the 
Rer.  Edward  L.  Cutts,  B.A.  8to.,  illustrated  by  upwards 
of  800  EngraviogSr    tft. 


ARCEJBOLOGICJJL  WORKS. 


THE  PEIMEVAL  ANTIQUITIES  oi-  ENGLAND 

AND  DENMARK  COMPARED.  By  J.  J.  A.  Worsaab. 
Translated  and  applied  to  the  illastration  of  similar  remains  in 
England,  by  W.  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A.,  &c.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   8yo.,  cloth,  5«. 

DESCRIPTIVE  NOTICES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  AN- 
CIENT PAROCHIAL  &  COLLEGIATE  CHURCHES 
OF  SCOTLAND,  with  Woodcuts  by  O.  Jewitt    8vo.,  5«. 

AECHiBOLOGIA  CAMEEENSIS,  the  Journal  of 
the  Cambrian  Arch»ological  Association.  Tola.  I.  to  VIII. 
Fourth  Series.    Svo.,  cloth,  each  12. 10*. 

OUE  ENGLISH  HOME:  Its  Early  History  and 
Progress.  With  Notes  on  the  Introduction  of  Domestic 
Inventionfl.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8yo.,  reduced  to  3«.6<{. 

ART  APPLIED  TO  INDUSTRY :  A  Series  of  Lee- 
tures  by  Wzlliaic  BmaBS,  F.R.LB.A.  Medium  8yo.,  doth, 
priced*. 

PE0CEEDING8  OF  THE  AECKaEOLOGICAL  IN- 
STITUTE AT  WINCHESTER^  1845.    Sto.,  lOt.  Qd. 

MEMOIRS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  HISTORY 

AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE  COUNTY  AND  CITY 
OF  YOBEf  communicated  to  the  ArchsBological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  July,  1846.  With  184  Illus- 
trations.   8va,  cloth,  lOf .  Qd. 

MEMOIRS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  HISTORY 
AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  COUNTY  AND  CITY 
OF  OXFORD,  communicated  to  the  ArchsBological  Institute 
June,  1860.    8vo.,  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  10«.  6c{. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ARCKffiOLOGICAL  IN- 
STITUTE  AT  NORWICH,  1847.    8yo.,  doth,  10#.8(l, 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 


PUBLIBHBD  BT 


JAMES  FABEEB  AND  GO. 

OXFORD,  AND  877,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

A  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AND  UTIN  CLASSICS 

FOR   THE    USE    OF   SCHOOLS. 


•*^ 


GREEK  POETS. 


JEscliyluB    . 
Aristophanes.    3  vols. 
Eoripides.    3  yoIs. 

TragoBdi»  Sex 
Sophocles   • 
Homeri  Ilias 
—  Odyssea 


Olotli. 

«.  d, 

8  0 

6  0 

6  6 

3  6 

3  0 

3  6 

3  0 


GREEK  PROSE  WRITERS. 


^schines  in  Gtesiphontem,  et 
Demosthenes  de  Corona 
Aristotelis  Ethica   • 
Herodotus.    S  vols. 
Thucydides.    3  vols. 
Xenophontis  Memorabilia 
— — —  Anabasis 


} 


3    0 


3 

6 
1 
3 


0 
0 
0 

4 
0 


[1078.3.35] 
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02OP0ED  FOCKBT  CLASSICS. 


LATIN    POETS. 


OUth. 


HoratiuB     .... 

S    0 

Jayenalis  et  Persios 

1    6 

Lucaniu     .           .           •           • 

S    6 

LooretiiiB    .... 

2    0 

Phftdnu     .           •           •           . 

•        1    4 

Virgilios     • 

8    6 

LATIN    PROSE   WRITERS. 


CflBsaris  Gommentarii,  cam  Supplementis  Auli  Hirtii 
et  aliorum  •  •  •  • 


Gommentarii  de  Bello  Gallioo 


Cicero  de  Officiis,  de  Senectute,  et  de  Amicitia 
Ciceronis  Tuac.  DLsp.  Lib.  Y. 
—  Orationes  Selectae 


Comeliua  Nepoe  • 

Livius.    4  Tola.  • 
Salluatiiu  . 

Tacitua.    S  vols.  • 


2 
1 
2 

2 
3 
1 
6 
2 
5 


6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
4 
0 
0 
0 


OXFORD  FOQZBT  CLASSICS. 
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TEXTS  WITH  SHOBT  VOTES. 

naifbnn  with  the  SerieB  of  "  Oxford  Fooket  Olasflioi." 


OBEBK  WBITEBB.    TEXTS  AHD  E0TE8. 


8ew»d. 
••    dm 


AivL  {IM  imd  NotM)        .           .           .          . 

.       1    0 

Slectra            „ 

1    0 

(EdipusEez     ^               •           •           •           . 

1    0 

(Edipus  GoloneiiB  „           •           •          •           . 

1    0 

Antigone         „               •           •           •           i 

1    0 

PhiloctetoB       ,,               .           .           .           . 

1    0 

Trachinia         »,               •           •           .          • 

1    0 

The  Notes  only^  in  one  yoL,  cloth,  8a. 

JBSCHYLUS. 

Fenn  (Text  and  Notet)      .          .          .          . 

1    0 

FrometheoB  Yinotoi     »»    • 

1    0 

Septem  Contra  Thebaa  „    • 

1    0 

1    0 

Choephoro                  „    . 

1    0 

Enmenidea                   »    •          •           •          • 

1    0 

Snpplioea                    ,»    • 

X    0 

The  Notes  only,  in  one  yoL,  doth,  8a.  6d. 

TSXT8  WITS  JSrOTSS. 


BURIPIDBS. 

Baired. 

#.   d. 

Hecuba  (Test  and  Notes)    .... 

1    0 

Medea               „              .           •           •           • 

1    0 

Orestes              „               •           •           •           • 

1    0 

Hippolytns        „              •           .           •           • 

1    0 

FhoBiiissn           „              .           .           •           • 

1    0 

Aloestis             M              •           •           •           • 

1  • 

The  above  Notes  only^  in  one  toL,  doth,  8s. 

BaochsB             „              •           «           •           • 

1    0 

ARISTOPHANBS. 

ThQXmt^ia  {Test  and  Notes) 

1    0 

Acharniana            „                     •           •           • 

1    0 

TheBirda             „           •           •           .           • 

1    6 

HOMBRUS. 

Iliaa,  Lib.  i.— vi.  (Test  and  Notes) 

S    0 

De  Corona  (Test  and  Notes) 
Olynthiac  Orations      „ 


S    0 

1    0 


JSSCHINBS. 

In  Gtesiphontem  (^st  and  Notes) 


S    0 


XBNOPHON. 

Memorabilia  SooratiB  (Test  and  Notes) 


8    6 


ARISTOTLB. 

De  Arte  Foetica—Yahlen's  Text  (wft^i  i^o/^«)        .       1    6 
BtBA^xMct^mi.l'^m.  (Text  and  Notes)         •       S    6 


OXFORD  POCKET  CLASSICS. 
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LATDT  WBITEBS.  TEXTS  AID  BOTES. 


VIRGIUUS. 

BucoiiQA  (Text  and  Notet)  . 

Geo^oa  „  .  •  . 

MuBidoa,  Lib.  i. — ^in.   „    . 

HORATIUS. 

Carmina,  fto.  (Test  and  Notes) 

EpbtolsB  et  Are  Poetica    „ 

The  Notes  onljy  in  one  voL,  doth,  2a, 


Bewedi 
».   d, 

1  0 

2  0 
1    0 


S  0 
1  0 
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PHJEDRUS. 

FabnlA  (Text  and  Notee)     . 

LIVIUS. 

lib.  ZZL— zxiY.  {Text  and  Notes) 

TACITUS. 

The  Annals  (Notes  only),  8  to1s.»  doth 
Idb.  L— m.  (Text  and  Notes) 

SALLUSTIUS. 

Jngnrtha  (Text  and  Notes)  . 

Catilina  „  •  •  . 

CICBRO. 

In  Q.  GflMsiliiim — ^Divinatio  (Text  and  Notes) 
In  V  errem  Aetio  Prima  ,, 

Pro  L^  Manilla^  and  Pro  Archia    „ 
In  Gatmnam 
Pro  Planoio 
Pro  Milone 
Orationes  Philippicn 

The  above  Notes  onl^,  in  one  toL,  doth,  8s.  6d. 
De  Senedinte  and  Do  Amicitia 
BpistoliD  Sdectn 
C^atio  pro  Rosoio 
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CORNELIUS  NEPO& 

LiYeB  (Text  and  Notes)       .... 
Portions  ofoiker  AMors  ofre  in  preparation* 
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BDUOATIONAL  WORKS. 


Vmform  toUh  the  Oxford  Foeket  Clantoi. 

TEE  LIVES  OF  TEE  HOST  ElOBEirT  EUaUSE 

POSTS:  with  Critical  Obflervations  on  their  Works.  By 
SAMUEL  JOHNSON.  Seoond  Edition,  8  vols.,  24mo. 
doth,  2a.  6d.  each. 

TEE  LIVES  OF  ADDIBOVi  DBYDEIT,  AED  POPE, 

with  Critical  Obsenrations  on  their  Works.  By  SAMUEL 
JOHNSON.    With  AnfaysesoftheLiTea.   24mo.,  doth,  28. 

OEOIOE  EZTBAOTS  FBOM  MODEM  FEEEOH 

AUTHORS,  for  the  Uie  of  Schools.    a4mo^  doth,  Ss. 

LAWS   OF  TEE  OBEEK  A00EVT8.    By  the  Bey. 

JOHN  QBIFFITHS,  DJ).,  Warden  of  Wadham  Cdlege, 
Oxford.    New  Edition.   16mo.,6d. 

TWELVE   BTJDIMEFrABt  BTTLES  fbr  Latm  Ftose 

Composition.  By  the  Ber.  EsWABB  MooBX,  B.D.,  Prindpal 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.    Third  Edition*  16niOi»  6d. 

BTTDDIEVTABT  BULES,  with  Examples,  for  the  Use 

of  Beginners  in  Greek  Froae  Composition.  By  the  Bight 
Bey.  JOHN  HITCHINSON,  D.C.L.,  Biahop  of  Barhadoa 
(late  Head  Master  of  the  King's  School,  Gaaterhory).  8&no.* 
sewed,  U. 


EBASUI  OOLLOQniA  SELEOTA:  Aiiaiiged  for  Tians- 

lation  and  Be-translation;  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Boys  who 
have  began  the  Latin  Syntax.  By  Edwibd  C.  Lows,  D.D. 
Fcap.  8to.,  strong  binding,  8s. 

FOBTA  LATIEAi  A  Seleotion  from   Latin  Authors, 

for  Translation  and  Bo-translation ;  arranged  in  a  Ptrogressive 
Coarse,  as  an  Introdnction  to  the  Latin  Tongae.  By  Edwabo 
C  Lowx,  D-D*    Fcap.  Bvo.,  strongly  boond,  8«. 

STLLABUS  OF  LATH  FBQEUEOIATIOE.     Drawn 

up  at  the  request  of  Head  Masters  of  Schools.    Sro.*  8d« 


SDTTCATIONAL  WORKS. 


MADVIO'S  LATIN  OBAHHAB.— A  Latin   Grammar 

for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  PROFESSOR  MADYIG,  with 
AdditdonB  by  the  Author.  Traiulated  by  the  Rer.  G.  WOODS, 
MA.  A  New  Edition,  with  an  Index  of  Anthon.  8vo.» 
oloth,  I2f. 

JELF'B  GEEEE  GBAMHAB.— A  Grammar  of  the  Greek 

Language,  chiefly  from  the  text  of  Raphael  Eiihner.  By 
WM.  EDW.  JELF,  B.D.,  late  Student  and  Censor  of  Ch.  Ch. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.  2  vols., 
Svo.,  doth,  £1  lOs. 

POETABIJH    SOEHIOOBUH   GBSOOBIJH,   XboIijU, 

Sophodis,  Euripidis,  et  Aristophanis,  Fabule,  Superstites 
et  Perditarum  Fragmenta.  Ex  recognitione  QUIL.  DIN* 
DORFII.    Editio  quinta.    One  VoL,  Royal  Sto.,  d.,  £\  Is. 

THUOTDIDESi  with  Uotes,  chiefly  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical By  the  late  T.  ARNOLD,  D.D.  With  Indices 
by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  G.  TIDDEMAN.  Seventh  Edition.  8  toIs., 
Sto.,  cloth  lettered,  £1 16s. 

H    KAINH  AIAOHKH.     The    Greek  Testament  with 

English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  BURTON,  D.D. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  Index.    Sto.,  cloth,  6s. 

A  GBAMMATIOAL  AHALTBIS  OF  THE  EEBBEW 

PSALTER;  being  an  ExpUmatory  Interpretation  of  Every 
Word  contained  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  intended  chiefly  for 
the  Use  of  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  Hebrew.  By  Joava 
JvuA  Gbbbwsll.    Post  Svo.,  doth,  6s. 


EUOLID,  BOOK  V.  FBOVED  ALGEBBAIOALLT  so 

fiur  as  it  relates  to  Commensurable  Magnitudes.  To  which 
is  prefixed  a  Summary  of  all  the  necessary  Algebraical  Opera- 
tions. By  Chablxs  L.  Dodgbon,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Lec- 
turer of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford.    Svo.,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 


8  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE   LIBSABT  EDITION  OE    THE  ANNALS   OF 

ENQLAND :  An  Epitome  of  English  History,  from  Contem- 
porary Writers,  the  Bolls  of  Parliament,  and  other  Public 
Beoords.  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  Additional  (194)  Ulns- 
trations — Together  with  A  List  of  Writers  on  English  His- 
tory, and  the  Editions  of  their  Works,  or  where  they  may  be 
foond — A  detailed  Aoconnt  of  the  Historical  Works  Printed 
at  the  Public  Expense — ^The  Collections  Issned  by  Private 
Socieiaes — A  Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of  the  English  aisd 
Foreign  Historical  Collections  relating  to  England  —  The 
PabUc  Records — The  Record  Commission  and  Report,  and 
Catalogues  of  MSS.,  &c.— A  Table  of  the  exact  Date  of  each 
Reign  since  the  Conquest — An  Index  of  Statutes  —  llie 
Hierarchy  of  the  Reformation — The  Civil  War,  and  the 
Expelled  Scottish  Hierarchy— and  an  Index  to  about  4^000 
Heads.    Demy  Bvo.,  half-bound»  12s. 

THE  SCHOOL  EDITION  OF  THE  ANNALS  OF  ENG- 
LAND. Revised  according  to  the  Library  Edition.  In  five 
Parts,  as  follows;  each  Part,  in  doth,  28. 6d. 

SriUmi,  Somane,  Saxone,  Normane, 
B.0. 56 — JLJ>.  1164.    Fbom  the  Rohan  SmavQATiov  to  thb 

GLOSB  OV  THE  NOBMAIT  ESA. 

The  Planiagenete. 
Aj>.  1154— 1485.    Fboic  ths  Aoobssion  ov  Hsvbt  II.  to 
THi  Death  ov  Riohabb  III. 

TheTudort. 
A.D.  1485—1608.    Fsou  the  Aooebbiov  ov  Hbitby  VII.  to 
THE  Death  ov  Eiizabeth. 

The  Stuarts. 
AJ>.  1608—1660.    F&oic  the  Aooebsiok  ov  Jauss  I.  to  thi 

CLOSE  ov  THE  COHMOITWEAI/TH. 

The  Stuarts  (continued), 

A.D.  1660—1714.      FbOK    THE    RBSTOBATION    TO  THE    DEATH 
ov  QVEEK  AkNE. 

JEaoh  Part  complete  in  itself,  with  separate  Introduetion, 

Tables,  Indices,  ^e. 

THE  HEW  SOHOOL-mSTOBT  OF  EMLAND.     By 

the  Author  of  «<The  Annals  of  England."  Sixth  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo.,  with  Four  Maps,  limp  cloth,  58.  With  Coloured 
Maps,  half  roan,  6s. 


